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WHETHER the Lloyd George Government did the correct thing 
in opening up negotiations with Sinn Fein is questionable from 
many points of view; that the most inopportune moment was 
chosen for the negotiations is beyond dispute. For two years 
supporters of the Coalition have been sustained in their backing 
by the repeated declarations of the Prime Minister and Chief 
Secretary that while they were prepared to meet and discuss 
the future government of Ireland with representatives of sober 
Southern Irish opinion, they refused to hold any parley with 
people whose hands still held the assassin pistol and were red 
with the warm blood of the murdered servants of the Crown. 

As a Home-ruler I have always felt an aversion from the use 
of force in an internal dispute between the different elements 
which go to make the British race. But in this case Sinn Fein 
chose its own weapon in the shape of murder and outrage ; having 
deliberately chosen force as its method for settling a purely 
political problem, as a democrat I and doubtless many others 
determined to resist to the death this criminal attempt to sub- 
stitute the Lullet and the dagger for constitutional action. 
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It is only natural to assume that many who have supported 
the Coalition in their Irish policy were impelled by similar 
motives. We have looked upon our soldiers and police in Ireland 
as the stalwart defenders of our popular and democratic institu- 
tions. It is this feeling which has made us resent with so much 
heat the continuous and never-ending string of usually false, 
always mendacious, charges of outrage and abuse which have 
been hurled against the British Army in Ireland. 

The officers and men of the British Army in Ireland are per- 
forming the duty not only of guarding the rights of the Crown 
and the authority of .Parliament, but the very life and existence 
of democratic government. It was as the representative of 
British democracy that the Coalition took up the challenge 
so recklessly thrown down by Sinn Fein. It was in that character 
they should have continued, having led the country to believe 
that there would be no temporising with those who had decided 
to rely upon a policy of murder to bring about political changes. 
Great as the réle was which the Coalition had taken upon itself, 
as the defender of our democratic faith, it was still a cardinal 
blunder for the Government to have entered the lists, if there 
was the slightest mental reservation about continuing the struggle 
to its logical conclusion. | Now the question naturally arises 
whether the Government had any Irish policy, beyond merely 
pitting the forces of the Crown against the forces of Sinn Fein. 
If they had, the moment to have announced it was when picking 
up the gauntlet of the enemy, not half-way through the game, 
which makes it appear that they had given up any idea of ever 
recovering the ball. Having accepted the challenge without parley, 
no further chance should have arisen until the god of battles 
had given the victory. 

Suddenly produced as Ly a sleight of hand in the middle of 
the contest, the proposals of the Government sink into insignifi- 
cance compared to the far-reaching fact that the Government's 
enemies are now entitled to claim that they were extracted from 
them by a successful campaign of violence. This message will 
travel to the South Atlantic, and if I mistake not will reverberate 
along our Eastern Empire with the sinister sound of a tocsin of 
war, and will produce some very ugly effects indeed before this 
page of our history is closed. 

Not only was the time chosen for surrender inopportune, and 
disastrous from the effect it may have upon the whole Empire, 
but it tended to create difficulties and dangers which have mili- 
tated against the possible acceptance of the proposals themselves. 
Let any Englishman put himself in the position of an average 
moderate Sinn Feiner. Every Irishman believes himself to be 
a politician, and follows closely the affairs of the different Irish 
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policies and parties. Such a man cannot fail to see the difference 

-in the treatment of such great national leaders as Parnell, and 
especially of John Redmond, as compared with the ‘ Play Boys 
of the West,’ who have by a judicious use of the knife and pistol 
forced themselves into conference with the King’s present 
Ministers. If so much has been forced from a reluctant enemy 
by these anarchic and brutal means, surely a threat to renew 
the same sordid strife may be reasonably expected to wring from 
the ‘hated Saxon’ the full measure of their claim. The pro- 
posals will help to solidify, and let us hope strengthen, the 
Empire ; the policy as to time and method of making them must 
have put, not sand, but some pretty big flints into a very delicate 
human mechanism. It would have been more useful and less un- 
dignified if His Majesty’s ministers had from the first publicly 
announced their Irish policy to the British Commonwealth and 
the world. If they had done so they would have been sustained 
by British public opinion in hunting down the ruffians whose 
only idea of a political argument is assassination. This would 
have given sober Irish opinion an opportunity of successfully 
inaugurating the new régime. 

I think it is now clear that the temporary surrender of the 
Government has emboldened Sinn Fein practically to reject the 
most generous offer recently made to them on behalf of British 
democracy. They may continue this attitude in the hope that 
the play of opposing political forces in the Imperial Parliament 
will make it impossible to maintain the King’s Government in 
Treland, and that eventually we may accept Sinn Fein’s price for 
the sake of peace. That will be a vain hope, for only a defeated 
England could agree to this first great step in the disruption of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

If the negotiations break down, as at the moment appears most 
likely, it is well to consider beforehand what is to be the next 
step. ‘Every malady has its remedy’ is a saying as old as these 
Hampshire hills. But in this case, though the advisers are many, 
the fever will take its natural course, for the simple reason that 
many of the remedies proposed are as bad as or worse than the 
disease. One brilliant journalist has suggested that, if the present 
negotiations break down, we should evacuate the interior of the 
South of Ireland, by withdrawing our forces to the coast, and I 
presume constructing a military line for the defence of Ulster 
against Catholic Ireland. Fortunately this policy of despair has 
not received support from any responsible quarter. It is all right 
as a week-end digression, but has no relation to the practical diffi- 
culties of the Irish situation. Apart from the military aspect of 
the case, great constitutional questions are involved. If the 
sovereign power deliberately deserts and refuses protection to the 
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subject, surely that power’s authority over both territory and 
people ceases, never to be revived except at the request of the 
deserted subjects themselves. Evacuation would be worse than 
throwing up the sponge and deserting Ireland altogether. It 
could not take the form of a hurried scuttle, every man to look 
after himself; loyal subjects who desired to leave must be given 
the opportunity, and compensated for the loss or destruction of 
their property. This is the least we could do if we hoped to 
escape the derision of our enemies and the contempt of the whole 
world. It is an unpractical proposition, only possible after 
admitted defeat. 

It has been suggested that, in case the leaders of Sinn Fein 
break off the parley, we should go over their heads and take 
a plebiscite of the people of Ireland. I put this point to an old 
Nationalist ex-member of Parliament, as a way out. The utter 
scorn with which he treated the subject left little doubt of its 
futility. He said the British Government had for two years 
allowed Nationalist Ireland to be intimidated and destroyed until 
for an Irishman to utter a good word for England was equal to a 
sentence of death. If an Irishman were to advocate friendship 
for England under Lloyd George’s proposals, as would be 
necessary if such proposals are to have any chance in a plebiscite, 
he would be hounded out of the country or into his grave. The 
fact is the man with the pistol rules Ireland ; she has no articulate 
voice but the report of the gun. You must wrench the pistol 
from the hand of Sinn Fein before Ireland can give you the free 
expression of her will either upon this or any other subject. The 
fact that the Sinn Fein terror has bereft Ireland of her free will 
makes it incumbent upon the other members of the British family 
to prescribe the remedy, and make decisions for her during her 
incapacity. 

Though Sinn Fein and their friends in this country may claim 
to have defeated the Government they would be extremely unwise 
if they imagined this to include the people. The determination 
of the British people to maintain the integrity of the great 
commonwealth of nations ta which they belong was never 
stronger than it is to-day. A Cabinet is the most timid thing 
the world has yet produced. It lives from hand to mouth, when 
it is not dying from day to day. It can only be relied upon to 
pursue a definite policy so long as it can win elections. The first 
sign of a new party slogan or shibboleth deflects it from its course. 
It appears to possess only one settled conviction—that it is the 
only possible combination of persons capable at the moment of 
carrying on the King’s Government. But the fatal defect in this 
one point on which they appear to agree is an individual rather than 
a collective conviction ; any minister carrying out an onerous duty 
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or unthankful task, if attacked, becomes the scapegoat for the 
pack. A change of policy or a resignation is the certain result of 
sustained attack. The present Chief Secretary has kept a stiff 
upper lip, but he has on more than one occasion failed to secure 
the necessary support of his colleagues. Little wonder that the 
stable elements of the country show doubt and hesitation, if our 
leaders fail in the first duty of leadership. If the Government 
cannot make up their mind as to what the present position of the 
Irish problem demands, the people have at least made up their 
mind upon the things they will not tolerate from any Government. 
There must be no attempt to force upon Ulster anything to which 
Ulster objects. If the unity of Ireland is to be secured, it must 
be by the free and unfettered act of the Northern Farliament. 
The party which proposes to interfere with that accomplished fact 
is courting disaster and destruction. There must be no desertion 
of our duty to the law-abiding part of the southern community 
under the name of evacuation. This may be a mere negative 
policy, but I hold that-if we distinguish what is fixed and unalter- 
able, we have secured a comraon platform from which the things 
that are possible can be approached. 

If the negotiations fail to secure a settlement it is important 
that the country should contemplate the next step calmly and 
dispassionately for the reason that there is no second step after 
this. Here again the possible courses open to the Government 
are extremely limited. First and foremost they must take such 
steps as may be necessary to maintain the authority of Parlia- 
ment and the constitution in Ireland at all costs. This may 
involve us in war, not the sort of bandit business which has 
done duty for rebellion in Ireland during the last two years. Real 
war, under every known war condition, such is Sinn Fein’s de- 
mand, and therefore it must be so. But, to carry on war of the 
relentless type necessary to this case, the Government must make 
their future policy for Ireland perfectly clear: first, to the 
Trish people, as it is they who (if the offer of the Government 
is rejected) will suffer, and secondly to the English people because 
the necessary effort cannot be successfully made without their 
wholehearted approval and support. 

In all our past dealings with Ireland the element of mutual 
suspicion has cast its dark shadow over every effort at concilia- 
tion. It is useless to attempt to explain the reason; perhaps 
a hard-working practical people will always be liakle to be mis- 
understood by one that is both indolent and imaginative. The 
points of differerice are now reduced to one formula—the main- 
tenance of the unity of the British people under the sovereignty of 
the Crown. All the rest is the merest makeweight, so many words 
meaning less than nothing to the man who will risk his life for 
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an idea. This is the offer and the promise of the British Govern- 
ment, but suspicious Ireland retorts the offer is still only words, 
and the honest English citizen has mental reservations too. His 
experience shows that Governments come and go, and with new 
men come new policies, the old being easily repudiated. Then, too, 
even the same Minister holds quite different views, when trying 
to avoid a conflict, from those he will hold when the work of 
the soldier has removed the impending danger. Remember, this 
will be almost a fratricidal war, and we must therefore fight, if 
a fight is forced upon us, only on the clearest issues. There must 
be left no room for mistake, doubt or hesitation, once the issue 
is joined. The statement of the present Premier, even the written 
proposals of the Cabinet, are not binding upon their successors. 
Parliament must be called together (it is immaterial whether 
before or after a General Election), and must be asked to put into 
statutory form the essence of the Government offer in full. This 
should be performed in no niggardly spirit, Lut in the most 
generous terms; the Act of Parliament (not the offer of any set 
of politicians) must be the bedrock foundation from which to wage 
real war if necessary for the maintenance of the British Empire. 
Ireland would be free to help rescue the population from the terror 
of Sinn Fein, knowing that the suppression of the murder gang 
and the object for which we fought would be as much to her 
interest as our own. Even if she decided for war, in the vain 
hope of bringing about the downfall of Britain, she would know 
that the moment she threw away her poniard she would be 
accepted as a self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth. 


JOHN WARD. 





THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


AND THE ‘HAND.FASTING’ OF BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


THE Romans believed that every nation, every community, and 
every city had its ‘Genius,’ a quickening and enlightening spirit 
which at once represented and inspired. If the Genius of the 
British people and Empire were to appear to Mr. Lloyd George 
on the eve of his departure for America to take part in the 
Washington Conference, what would it say to him? Would it 
not be something of this nature ?— 


You are about to perform a duty greater than any which 
you have ever undertaken, perhaps greater than has ever yet 
been imposed upon any statesman. You will need imagination, 
a vision that will not only embrace the wide world, but which 
must look into the future and read there the signs which ban 
and bless human endeavour. You must determine what seeds 
planted now will prove fit for futurity, and what will wither 
and die. 

You must have the widest sympathy, and not only the 
sympathy of approval but the sympathy of understanding. 
You must never disapprove, oppose, or condemn without the 
fullest and most just comprehension. You must have the 
passion which alone generates power and so action, but at the 
same time you must have it without prejudice. 

Above all, you must be the remover, the eliminator of mis- 
understanding. This is essential to the work in hand, for you 
will find the way blocked again and again by ignorance and 
mental sloth. The first thing you must do is to make it clear 
to President Harding, and through him to the American nation, 
that the British people have not come into the Conference in 
order to serve any ulterior motive, or to gain any selfish and 
private ends. They have come into it, because they see in it 
a golden opportunity to place the relations of the two halves 
of the English-speaking race upon a sure foundation—a 
foundation of friendship and so of fellow-service, and yet a 
foundation of perfect freedom. 

I 
Incidentally this declaration and realisation of the ties which 
bind the English-speaking world will be of incalculable value to 
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mankind as a whole. Neither the United States nor the British 
Empire wants to prey upon other nations, or to dominate them. 
All they desire is peace and peaceful development on existing 
lines. Both realise that there can be no permanent, no real peace 
if the nations are to be stretched upon the rack of military and 
naval preparation. But though the road to Peace Disarmament, 
the establishment of a system of International Law, and the 
settlement of Disputes by an International Judiciary lies through 
the hand-fasting of the two parts of the English-speaking race, 
it must never be forgotten that not these, but far deeper ties are 
the causa causans of the movement which unconsciously, but none 
the less surely and potently, is bringing Britain and the United 
States together. This being so, it would be the worst of errors 
for us to appear to have responded to President Harding’s invita- 
tion because we thought it would pay us to do so and not, as was 
assuredly the case, because we felt that at last the opportunity 
had come to obliterate even the markings of old wounds. 
Having made this clear the British Premier must show its 
practical application. He must tell in plain terms that the British 
Delegates to the Conference will have one overmastering instruc- 
tion, and that it will run as follows: ‘In case of any marked or 
important divergence of views or interests among the members of 
the Congress consult your American colleagues.’ That instruc- 
tion will not mean that we are prepared to acknowledge any 
paramountcy in the United States, but only that in this particular 
episode of development we feel that America is entitled to take 
the lead, and that it is our duty and also our privilege to support 
her. In the essential matter of naval disarmament her interests 
are our interests. We know that America is not an aggressive 
Power, and that even if she felt obliged to build so as to secure 
the command of the sea in the absolute sense we should not be 
endangered. Lest this truth should be mistaken for rhetoric or 
sentiment by the keen-minded dialecticians of the State Depart- 
ment and the Senate it must be made clear that we fully realise 
that physical conditions would make it absurd, nay impossible, 
for us to enter upon a competition in naval armaments with 
America. We know that the United States has already the power 
completely to outbid us at a naval supremacy auction should we 
refuse to yield her precedence in this matter. 
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So much for the general question and for making it clear 
that we may be relied on absolutely by America never to attempt 
to play off one Power against another at the Conference. We 
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concede to America an unquestioned lead in this matter. In the 
Pacific questions we should repose a confidence in the United 
States no less absolute. We should at once tell President 
Harding that our policy as regards sea-control is that just stated, 
and we should go on to mark out the North Pacific as wholly 
within America’s sphere of influence. We should in effect say 
‘You must run the naval show in the Pacific just as we must 
run it in the Atlantic. We are able to say this because we feel 
sure that you would never betray our confidence by sacrificing 
the interests of Canada, Australia, or New Zealand—all of them 
Pacific Powers, and all possessing claims upon us which render 
their interests as dear to us as our own. The Pacific Ocean will 
be as safe in your hands as the Atlantic will be in ours. In 
neither case need there be any exclusiveness. We shall be as free 
to send ships into the Pacific as you will be to send them into the 
Atlantic, and as indeed will be all nations. As to the adjustment 
of Japanese and American naval force, we shall endorse any 
agreement which satisfies the United States, and none other.’ 

As regards the politics of the Far East our Delegates shouid 
be specially careful to make clear that we shall keep step with 
America both as regards the rights of China and as regards the 
claims of Japan to be given some portion of the Asiatic Continent 
into which she can pour her surplus population. The United 
States and the Dominions have jointly and severally come to 
recognise that they cannot insist, as they must insist, on 
forbidding Japanese immigration into their territories unless they 
are prepared to provide some space for the human overflow of 
Japan. 

In a word it must be made clear that we are seizing the oppor- 
tunity offered us by President Harding’s invitation to prove to the 
American people first, and afterwards to the world at large, that 
we are seeking something much bigger than diplomatic triumphs, 
or for business-like arrangements, or for killing Japanese Jingoism 
with kindness, or even than saving ourselves and the world from 
bankruptcy. We mean to show that we are prepared, in 
partnership with the United States, to undertake a trust which 
shall secure the freedom of the seas, shall safeguard white 
civilisation, and finally shall free us from all fear of a Japanese 
domination founded on the jealousy of the component portions of 
the. English-speaking kin. 


III 


I sincerely trust that I have not wearied my readers by putting 
into the mouth of the Genius of the British people views and 
sentiments which are regarded as commonplaces by most thinking 
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Englishmen. If I have been too obvious I must plead in excuse 
that this article will be read by Americans both in America and 
in England, and that what are truisms to us may be to many 
of them news in its original sense, i.e. statements of fact not 
previously known. There are millions of Americans of good 
standing, political and literary, who up till now have not realised 
how complete has been the reorientation of our policy, and who, 
thanks to our foolish inertia in regard to the Japanese Alliance, 
still half-believe that in spite of the risk of mortally offending the 
Dominions we have entered into an alliance with Japan under 
which we might be compelled to assist the Japanese in an attempt 
to invade the Pacific slope of the American Continent. The thing 
sounds, I admit, almost too silly to write about, and yet I am 
assured that there are people in America who have persuaded 
themselves, or rather who have been persuaded, into the belief 
that Japan has got us so tight in a Diplomatic wire entanglement 
that we must do whatever she tells us. 

But after all have we any right to smile if Americans, whose 
knowledge of us is derived from European correspondents, believe 
that we are on the Japanese side? When Americans ask ‘If you 
are not on the side of Japan and against us, why have you not 
taken the first opportunity to get rid of the Alliance? ’ what answer 
are we to give? The answer is unfortunately one which it is diffi- 
cult, nay impossible, to supply to the ordinary man. Shortly it is 
that our statesmen are tired and languid; are altogether lacking 
in imagination ; and have made a hideous error in not putting an 
end immediately on the declaration of Peace to the Japanese 
Alliance. That is not an agreeable thing to have to say of the 
statesmen whom we are sending to Washington to represent us 
at the Conference, and whom, in the next breath or at any 
rate at the next Banquet, we are compelled by the exigencies of the 
situation to describe in glowing terms as statesmen of the 
highest insight and the profoundest knowledge. 

The most we can venture to do, and this we should certainly 
attempt, is to induce the Americans to abandon the idea too often 
held by them that our statesmen are men of astonishing ingenuity 
and even cunning, men capable, unless carefully watched, of 
persuading the simple and unsuspicious holders of high office at 
Washington to sacrifice the dearest interests of their own country 
to the selfish demands of men at once arrogant and cringing, men 
in whom the fawning flatterer and the insolent bully vie for 
ascendancy. If we could only persuade them that the truth is 
very different surely great good might result. Let them consider 
what their own representatives are and then judge of ours by 
them. If they do that they will soon abandon the theory that our 
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statesmen are so dangerous and so insinuating that a Senator from 
the West could hardly be left alone with them for half an hour 
without risking the loss of his political honour. 


IV 


We are of course equally foolish about American statesmen. 
We are inclined to think them far better diplomatic bargainers 
than any Britisher, and to regard it as absolutely certain that we 
must get the worst of it in any negotiation with the United 
States. As a matter of fact there is very little to choose between 
the American and the British statesmen in their clumsy but pains- 
taking endeavours to surpass each other in gimlet-eyed suspicious- 
ness. I suggest, however, that for once our statesmen should 
give @ lead in a new direction and should say in so many words: 
‘This is too big a thing for suspicion and amity tempered by an 
occasional attempt to trip up a friend’s heels. We mean to trust 
you, not to watch you. We want the same things in the main 
as you do, and in the small we shall trust you to consider our 
interests as well as your own. Whatever happens we are not 
going to squabble in front of strangers.’ 

Such action would, it is obvious, pay with Americans, who as 
a people are more responsive to chivalrous treatment, and to 
confidence reposed in their sense of honour, than any race on the 
planet. I do not, however, make the suggestion as a ‘tip’ to 
get something beneficent to England out of the Conference, but 
solely as a good way of dissolving the condition of mutual 
suspicion. One of us two must be first to hoist the signal of 
essential amity and of trust free from even a scintilla of suspicion. 
Let us as the senior claim it as our right to make the noble 
gesture. 


V 


There are two practical points of great importance which must 
be faced and promptly faced by the Conference or rather by the 
Anglo-American partners when they reach the Pacific section of 
the Agenda. The first is: How are we to meet Japan’s unex- 
pressed but none the less impressive demand that some portion 
of the Asiatic Continent (north-eastern section if possible) must 
be assigned to her as a place into which her Empire can 
expand? The obvious places open to her are Eastern Siberia, 
i.e. Vladivostok and its hinterland, and also portions of Mongolia. 
That objections can and will be raised by Russia is obvious, but it 
is difficult to see where else Japan’s claims to expansion can be 
satisfied, and satisfied they must be if there is to be peace in the 
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North Pacific, and if the determination of America and the 
Dominions not to allow Japanese immigration is to be maintained. 
The need to meet Japan’s ‘just pretence’ to room for ex- 
pansion brings us at once to the great issue of the maintenance 
of the Chinese Empire, as a single independent State in which 
neither interna! chaos nor the dominance of any one great Power 
shall deprive the world of Chinese trade and Chinese production. 
All the European Powers are now in complete agreement with 
America’s persistent demand, that politically China shall not fall 
into the hands of any one Power, and that commercially her doors 
shall always stand open and trade be pursued on equal terms. 

The answers to the questions I have been raising depend upon 
what view is taken as to the possibility of China being able to 
place her affairs, political and financial, on a sound and stable 
basis. If she can do this of herself while the Great Powers agree 
not merely to cry ‘ Hands off,’ but to see that hands are kept off, 
China should prove no obstacle to what I will venture to call the 
Harding settlement. All depends upon China’s power to reform 
herself or rather to maintain internal order, to keep out of money 
troubles, and to prevent corruption from stopping the beneficial 
development of her natural resources, and of her huge man-power. 

For myself, I believe that the Chinese people in spite of all 
the rocks in their rough path will be able to keep the even if slow 
tenour of their way, for I have a strong faith in a race at once so 
rational and so steadfast in essential ethics. China possesses a 
rock, the rock of the Family, which has looked on a thousand 
social and political tempests and has never been shaken. The 
drums and tramplings of Kings, Emperors, and mighty con- 
querors have had as little effect as the preachings and doctrines 
of the adherents of countless religious sects, or the reflections of 
Philosophers, Law-givers, and Poets. The ties that bind parent 
and child remain unaffected. That they are too unbending is 
obvious, but as foundations for the State they are without rivals. 

But suppose that this view is too optimistic and that China 
cannot run herself, what then? I admit that in that case the 
world will be faced with a terrific danger. If we try a con- 
dominion of two Great ‘Powers or of a group of Great Powers we 
shall fail to reform China, and if we allow a single Power to 
‘protect’ China, either that Power will have to be Japan, or else 
Japan will stand out and devote herself to the task of making 
any attempted settlement abortive. 

But the Great Powers cannot allow the Japanese to protect 
and so to exploit China. Either she would succeed and would 
become the mistress of the world or else she would cause a resist- 
ance so fierce and so persistent among the Chinese as to reduce 
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their Empire to a condition of chaos and ruin—the thing which 
everyone is agreed must be avoided at all costs. 

What then we have got to do is to keep China going without 
destroying her independence or placing her under the domination 
of any one Power. But if this is so there is only one way in which 
it can be accomplished, and that is by an honourable agreement 
on the part of America and Britain to act as trustees towards China 
and to help her without annexing her, and also without keeping 
the plums for themselves, a difficult thing to do, but yet not 


umpossible. 
VI 
And so I come back once more to the point whence I started— 


the essential need for a bond of amity between America and 
Britain. To this all roads lead—for those who desire to see 


healed the wounds of a stricken world, and who believe that the 
English-speaking race are best fitted to be the healers ;—are 
indeed the only race able to accomplish a task so arduous and 
so magnificent. 

T believe that the great majority of thinking Englishmen agree 
in their hearts with this assertion, and that the bulk of Americans 
are also agreed. I would, however, impress upon my country- 


men that nothing can ever come in this world of a sleepy 
acquiescence. Unless action follows thought aspirations soon 
grow cold. But what action? Make it clear to the American 
people that we will stand by them and back them in their pro- 
posals at the Conference. If they will lead we will follow. No 
one need fear being committed too much. We are much more 
likely to find the lead too cautious than too bold ; for the American 
in external policy is a supremely conservative person. 

The power which can help most on this side to make the Con- 
ference a success by making America feel that they are understood 
here and will have an ungrudging support, is the power of the 
Press. It is therefore to the men of my own great and well-loved 
profession, to the journalists, that I appeal to treat the Conference 
not with a weary politeness, or a dogged and painstaking 
sympathy, but with zeal and enthusiasm and with that apprecia- 
tion with which a great cause should be handled. If our news- 
paper-men can only be made to see and do their duty here they 
will soon inspire our statesmen to vigorous action. Let them 
remember that the greatest causes demand the greatest care in 
their presentation. Let them be stirred to emotion, and not be 
content to be perfunctory and conventional. 

Never think it necessary to be timid and childish in the highest concerns 
of life, but when you defend your country defend it with enlarged wisdom 
and with the spirit of magnanimity; praise its great excellencies, do not 
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perpetuate its little defects, be its liberal defender, be its wise patron, be 
its real friend. If you can be great and bold in business affairs do not 
think it necessary to be narrow and timid in national concerns: bind your- 
self up with the real and important interests of your country and hold 
yourself accountable to God for its safety; but yield up trifles to the altered 
state of the world. 


So said, with a few changes of word and phrase, a great 
English writer of a hundred years ago. So I now venture to 
address the journalists, not only of the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire, but of the whole English-speaking world. 


J. St. Loz STRACHEY. 





THE LAND: 


(I) 
A BILL ‘TO ABOLISH PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND’ 


Tue Labour Party have at length embodied their pet policy of 
land nationalisation in a Bill which has been read a first time in 
the House of Commons and printed and is therefore available for 
everybody to study. I propose to examine the provisions of this 
Bill in respect of agricultural land; I shall only touch upon its 
effects on urban or industrial land incidentally, but it should cer- 
tainly be examined carefully also from that point of view. If, in 
the course of this article, I misrepresent the effects of the Bill, 
I can assure its authors that the misrepresentation is uninten- 
tional; but the Bill is not easy to understand; its drafting is 
clumsy and the inter-relation of the clauses is obscure. For 
instance, from my point of view, much depends upon the distinc- 
tion made between agricultural land and land that is not agricul- 
tural, and yet there is no definition at all of agricultural land ! 

The Bill applies to all Great Britain but not to Ireland, and its 
first object, as set forth in the introductory memorandum, is ‘to 
abolish private property in land,’ and the plan of the operation is 
as follows. In the case of land, other than agricultural land, the 
State is to become the owner of ‘the land itself, together with 
all minerals and water rights, and any trees, forests, orchards, 
and fruit or other bushes and shrubs thereon,’ and together with 
all buildings of every sort ‘erected by a lease-holder subject to 
their reversion to the owner of the land at the end of a term 
of years.” In the case of agricultural land, the State is to become 
the owner of the land itself and of ‘ all farmhouses, farm build- 
ings, walls, hedges, ditches, roads, bridges, or other improvements 
or works erected upon or- made therein.’ 

All other houses and buildings of any sort whatever, whether 
situated on agricultural land or on non-agricultural land, are to 
remain the property of their present owners, but, although these 
house-owners are informed that their houses will remain their 
property, it will clearly be in the power of the Ministry of Lands 
and of the Public Lands Committees to charge them a rent for 
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the use of the State land on which their houses or buildings stand. 
This is how I read the Bill in the light of the various clauses which 
interact on each other, but the result is curious. Forests, which 
do not exist so far as I know anywhere except on agricultural land, 
will not become the property of the State if they are situated on 
agricultural land, but they will become the property of the State 
if they are situated (which they never are) on other land. Again 
a comparatively fortunate owner, whose house is situated in an 
area of agricultural land, will apparently be allowed to retain 
possession of the trees, orchards, fruit and other bushes and 
shrubs, which happen to exist in his garden, but the suburban 
resident will see all these cherished possessions pass into the 
ownership of the State. And again apparently the State is not 
going to take possession of minerals or of water rights or of 
buildings erected under a building lease, if they are found upon 
agricultural land, whereas these valuable forms of property will 
pass to the State without any compensation to the owner in the 
case of all other land. I feel confident, however, that these dis- 
tinctions represent the inexperience of the draughtsman rather 
than the intention of the authors of the Bill. 

In the case of agricultural land it is carefully provided that 
the tenant or occupier of the land shall have the right to purchase 
the farm house, farm buildings, hedges, ditches, roads, bridges, 
or other erections or improvements from the State, but, as I shall 
be able to show presently, he is not at all likely to do this, and 
perhaps it is just as well; otherwise this extraordinary position 
would be created ; the State would own the land, the occupier of 
the farm would own the farm house, the farm buildings, the 
hedges, ditches, roads and bridges, and the late landowner would 
remain in possession of all the cottages scattered over the farm. 
Three commingled ownerships on one farm ! 

There are many reflections which might be made on the social 
state so carefully created, but two occur to me with special force. 
What individual is henceforth going to build any houses for 
agricultural labourers or for anybody else on agricultural land? 
Not the present landowner, who is to remain under this scheme 
a house-owner, though no longer a landowner. He has in the 
past done a remarkable national and social service in providing 
good cottages at a wholly uncommercial rent for the labourers on 
his estate. It is one of the particularly ungracious attitudes of 
the Labour Party that they ceaselessly harp on the existence of a 
very small proportion of unworthy cottages on these estates and 
seldom make mention of the vast majority of excellent cottages 
provided at a real financial sacrifice to the owner. The agricultural 
landowner has hitherto built these cottages because of his pride 
in his estate and of his acute sense of responsibility for it, but 
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he is not going to build cottages on an estate which is no longer 
his ; and indeed I do not see what sufficient incentive he will have 
towards keeping the existing cottages in proper repair. As I 
shall be able to show presently, he will by this Bill, if it becomes 
an Act, have been robbed by the State of a large proportion of 
the capital which he and his forefathers have sunk in the improve- 
ment of his property, and, if he cannot let his houses for a rent 
which will prove a commercial investment, he may very reason- 
ably decide to abandon them altogether. Equally it is certain the 
occupier will not build cottages on a farm, where his tenure will, 
as I can also presently show, be far more insecure than it is at 
present. I cannot conceive any other individual intruding into 
this State land moved by either philanthropy or the love of gain. 
Therefore it seems clear that the whole future provision of houses 
of every sort on agricultural land must be made by the State. 
What machinery is provided for these administrative purposes we 
shall presently see, but the taxpayers and the ratepayers will be 
under no delusion as to what the result will mean to them. 

Then as regards gardens it is quite seriously proposed that all 
trees, orchards, fruit or other bushes and shrubs shall become the 
property of the State. Conceive the position of the present 
owner of a house and garden! The house, if not built on a build- 
ing lease, will remain in his possession, but not only will all the 
land of his precious garden, but every tree, bush and shrub therein, 
become the property of the State. Apparently the vegetables 
and the annual flowers will remain his property ; but it will be a 
nice question for the Law Courts to decide what is and what is 
not a bush. A currant is presumably a bush, but what is a rose? 
Clearly he will no longer be master in his own garden. He will 
not be able to cut down a tree, or a shrub, or a bush, divert a path, 
or make a bed without the leave of the local representatives of the 
State. He will be chary about planting, because he will be 
planting for the State and not for himself. It is thought by a 
very large number of human beings that there is no greater 
earthly pleasure than the ownership and management of a garden, 
but how much of that pleasure will remain when it has to be 
exercised under the supervision and control of a local ‘ Public 
Lands Committee’ will surely be considered doubtful. This 
particular provision appears to me to be either savage or pedantic 
according to the particular mood of its unknown author. 

We will now consider how this vast State property is to be 
managed. First of all there is to be a Minister of Lands, and 
on him will be conferred immense powers, as indeed is inevitable, 
if he is to be entrusted with such a superhuman task as the 
efficient control and management of all the land of Great Britain. 
But he is not to be without the benefit of advice. He is to 
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establish an Advisory or Consultative Council which may give him 
advice and assistance ; but he is not apparently obliged to follow 
their advice, because any provision to that effect is expressly 
omitted ; nor will he be obliged to seek their assistance because 
no provision is made for the time or occasion of their sitting ; and . 
perhaps this is just as well for the sake of the unhappy dwellers 
in the country when we consider how this Council is to be con- 
stituted. It is to consist of twelve members, of whom three only 
will presumably be wholly interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture and of rural society, and these three are to be appointed 
by the Minister of Lands from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and from 
‘a Farmers’ Association.’ Two other members will be partly 
interested in rural affairs and partly in urban, and they are to 
be appointed by the Minister from the County Councils Associa- 
tion and from the Rural District Councils Association. Another 
member ought to be a champion of rural interests, because he 
is to be appointed by the Minister from ‘a Farm Workers’ Associa- 
tion,’ but the official representatives of Farm Workers’ Associa- 
tions have hitherto appeared to act as if their allegiance was 
exclusively due to the official programme of the Labour Party, 
and that programme is naturally devised entirely from the point 
of view of the industrial worker and the urban dweller, because 
the vast majority of the members of the Labour Party are indus- 
trial workers and urban dwellers. The other members are to 
be appointed by the Minister from the Ministry of Health, the 
Municipal Corporations Association, the Urban District Councils 
Association, the National Chamber of Commerce, the Trade Union 
Congress, and the Co-operative Congress. It will certainly be 
nothing but an accident if any single member of this Council, 
except those appointed from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for England and Wales, and the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland, and from ‘a Farmers’ Association,’ know anything 
whatever about agricultural land, or its management, and there- 
fore it is fortunate that this Council appears to be nothing more 
than a piece of window-dressing. I do not propose to study it 
-further, but to pass to the consideration of the real working bodies 
on whose efficiency of administration will depend the proper 
utilisation of the land and the whole welfare and comfort of life 
of those who live in the country. 

The management of the landed estate of the State will be 
entrusted, in London to the County Council, in all County 
Boroughs, or Boroughs other than Metropolitan Boroughs, to the 
Councils of those Boroughs, and in all Urban or Rural Districts 
to the Councils of those districts. Each of these bodies ‘shall 
be responsible’ to the Minister ‘ for the details of the administra- 
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tion of the trust estate in their respective areas,’ and for this 
purpose these Local Authorities are each to appoint a Public 
Lands Committee, consisting of members of the Authority and 
a number of co-opted members, not exceeding one fourth of the 
total number of the Committee. This Public Lands Committee 
‘shall have power to act in the name of and with the full authority 
of’ the Local Authority by which it is appointed, and it ‘ shall 
make such reports to and obey such instructions of the Minister 
as shall from time to time be prescribed by him.’ This is cen- 
tralisation of power with a vengeance, and I hope that the Labour 
Party have their super-man ready for the post of Minister of 
Lands. Subject to obedience to the instructions of the Minister, 
the Public Lands Committee is entrusted with the task of deciding 
to whom the land situated within ifs area is to be let, and it has 
full power to ‘prescribe, define, and regulate the terms and con- 
ditions upon which, and the persons to whom, the said land shall 
be let.” It is obviously intended that one of its most important 
duties shall be to see that the land is used to the best possible 
national advantage, and that none of the public lands shall be 
wasted. : 

The belief of the Labour Party, that the nationalisation of the 
land will make English men and women much happier and result 
in the land being put to much better use and in producing much 
more than it does at present, is really pathetic, and it is still more 
pathetic to contemplate the machinery by which this Earthly 
Paradise is to be created. The powers of these Public Lands Com- 
mittees extend far beyond what has yet been mentioned. Clause 
18 of the Bill will be pointed to by its authors as that which 
confers complete security of tenure on the tenant farmer or 
occupier ; but whether, when he understands its provisions, he 
will be enthusiastic over his security, remains to be seen. The 
Public Lands Committee of his district will fix the rent of his 
holding, and it is specifically directed to revise that rent after 
every period of seven years; rent in fact would become a form 
of taxation to be screwed up like any other tax to the highest 
point it would stand without diminishing its returns; but the 
occupier is-given an appeal against the rent so fixed to the County 
Court, which in one casual clause has all the functions of a Rent 
Court added to its existing duties. Most County Court Judges 
do not possess and do not claim any knowledge whatever of the 
value of land; yet the whole of this vast question affecting the 
welfare of every occupier of land, large or small, and the whole 
financial soundness of the scheme of land nationalisation is thrown 
into their lap in fourteen lines of this Bill. The Public Lands 
Committee has also the power of fixing the terms and conditions 
upon which the occupier shall hold his holding, but no appeal 
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in respect of these terms and conditions is given to the County 
Court Judge, or to anybody else. The Public Lands Committee 
has also to satisfy itself that the land is properly and sufficiently 
cultivated, and thus in one line of this Bill the State makes itself 
responsible for seeing that every farmer, or small holder, or occu- 
pier of a garden (whether it be attached to a country house, a 
suburban villa, or a cottage), farms or gardens according to the 
method approved by itself. If the occupier does not satisfy the 
Public Lands Committee or the Minister, who gives instructions 
to it, that he is properly and sufficiently cultivating his farm, small 
holding, allotment, or garden, or if he neglects or refuses to 
comply with the conditions imposed upon him by one or the other 
authority, he can be ejected from his holding. The Public Lands 
Committee, or the Minister, may also eject the occupier from his 
holding if they consider that it is ‘ required for public purposes.’ 
Whatever may be the cause of his ejectment the occupier is to 
receive no compensation for disturbance, but he will receive com- 
pensation for improvements made or carried out by him. Not- 
withstanding this fact I venture to think he will consider that 
Clause 18 gives him the strangest form of security of tenure ever 
devised by a legislator, and that he will be very shy of accepting 
the offer of the Minister under Clause 9 to purchase the equip- 
ment of his farm. In this connexion it is worthy of note that 
under this Bill as drafted it might easily happen that an occupier, 
who was s0 ill-advised as to purchase the farm house, farm build- 
ings, hedges, ditches, roads, bridges, etc. situated on his farm, 
from the State, would pay more for them to the State than the 
State had paid to the owner for all these ‘ creations, erections, 
and improvements ’ and the freehold of the land itself. 

It is abundantly clear that the responsibility placed on a Public 
Lands Committee in any given area will be a heavy one, and 
that the powers entrusted to it are very large, and that its influence 
for good or for evil on the happiness of the inhabitants of the 
area which it controls will be great. It will, therefore, be in- 
teresting to consider in a concrete case what the task entrusted 
to this Committee really is, and how the Committee itself is 
likely to be composed. I live in the district of a typical rural 
Council consisting of 22 Parishes and containing an area of 57,833 
acres. There are 25 rural Councillors, and their vocations are 
as follows: Farmers, 16; Clergymen, 3; Women, 2; Grocer, 
1; Miller, 1; Estate Agent, 1: seat vacant, 1; total, 25. From 
these 25 Councillors a Public Lands Committee would under this 
Bill be formed to which the immense powers already described, 
and still to be described, would be entrusted. Let us suppose 
that the Council decides that the Committee is to consist of 12 
persons. It would therefore have to select 9 of its own number, 
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who could co-opt 3 other persons, not necessarily being members 
of the Council. 

Have the authors of the Bill seriously considered how very 
heavy and difficult is the task of managing an estate of 57,833 
acres? of controlling, directing, and supervising the cultivation 
of all the farms, small holdings, gardens, and allotments com- 
prised within that area? of ensuring that no land within that 
area is wasted? of keeping the buildings in repair? of dealing 
with the housing problems within it? of being the sole authority 
to take decisions affecting the welfare, employment, and happi- 
ness of 15,782 persons living in 22 separate parishes? It would 
bea very heavy whole-time task for an extremely efficient specially 
trained and educated man, aided by a competent staff of technical 
assistants and clerks in a large office; and yet by this Bill this 
work is to be done by a Committee consisting of (say) four 
Farmers, one Estate Agent, one Clergyman, one Lady, one 
Grocer, one Miller and three co-opted Agricultural Labourers. 
But every one of these possible members of the potential Public 
Lands Committee of my district is a fully occupied person with 
his own duties and profession to attend to. It would involve 
a great personal sacrifice on their part if they devoted one day 
a week to a meeting of a Public Lands Committee, and then 
can anybody imagine the conditions of such a meeting? Every 
human being in these 22 parishes who in one given week to-day 
settles his or her affairs, either alone if he or she is the owner 
of land, or in consultation with the owner or the representative 
of the owner if he or she is an occupier, would have to meet 
this Public Lands Committee on a fixed day in each week to 
settle any point, however small, in respect of which the consent 
of the owner has to be obtained ; and considering how very exact- 
ing and interfering is the ideal of State ownership held by 
the authors of this Bill and how grievous may be the penalties 
for infringing the conditions of tenure, the number of references 
to the Public Lands Committee by the unfortunate future 
occupiers must be far more numerous than the references required 
to-day to private owners of land. All these people would have 
to be interviewed by the Public Lands Committee, and at the 
same time important questions of policy such as the building 
or repair of cottages, the draining of land, the cutting or planting 
of woodlands, the letting and the terms of letting of the land, 
the selection of tenants, reports on cultivation, reports to the 
Minister, and instructions from the Minister, would have to be 
considered by the Committee at the same meeting. And I have 
not yet exhausted the extent of the powers or the importance of 
the duties entrusted to it, for the whole of an occupier’s right to 
sub-let his holding, to sell the tenant-right of his holding to another 
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party, or to leave the occupancy of his holding to his son, is to 
be subject to the approval of the Local Authority or Public Lands 
Committee. If either of those bodies is satisfied that the pro- 
posed sub-tenant or assignee or legatee is a suitable and respon- 
sible person, it may allow the occupier to sub-let, sell, or Lequeath 
his holding ; but, if that consent is withheld, then the transaction 
must fall through. Just fancy such a Committee sitting in judg- 
ment on the character of an occupier’s son and solemnly deciding 


whether the father will be justified in bequeathing his holding to- 


him! Why, of course it would not attempt anything whatever 
of the kind. I doubt very much whether in most rural districts 
a sufficient number of Councillors could be found willing to serve 
on such a Committee, so invidious and impossible would most 
men consider the task. Only those would be anxious to serve 
who thought that from the power placed in their hands some 
material advantage could be gained; and, if such a system were 
really established all over the country, I should have the gravest 
fears of a corrupt administration. But putting aside that very 
real danger, let us seriously consider how the work could possibly 
be done supposing that a sufficient number of capatle, honest, 
and public-spirited persons were found willing to serve on such 
a Committee and to give up one day in each week to its work. 
It could only be done through a bureaucracy. In each rural 
district a large and properly equipped Estate Office would have 
to be established ; at the head must be placed a properly trained, 
highly educated and experienced Director; such a man would 
be cheap at 20001. a year, and, considering the immense tempta- 
tions that might be put in his way, it would be wiser to pay 
him 30001. Under him would have to be at least two fully qualified 
Inspectors to deal with the letting of holdings and their proper 
cultivation ; a Legal Assistant to draw leases, carry through pro- 
secutions, and conduct all legal work; and an Architect fully 
qualified to deal with all questions of buildings; and to assist 
the Director and his Staff, there must be a strong body of clerks 
and typists. It would also Le necessary to call in expert assist- 
ance when required to deal with special and technical matters 
such as forestry, drainage, etc. With all the incidental expenses 
for office accommodation, travelling (including motor cars), 
postage and siafionery, I cannot easily imagine such an office 
being run in a rural district of this size for much under 10,000I. 
@ year, and in many cases the cost would be much larger. But 
what is much more important is that the whole power would really 
lie in the hands of the local Director and his Inspectors and 
the Minister of Lands. The Public Lands Committee would 
meet once a week ; it would have the greatest difficulty in getting 
through a crowded agenda paper; and it would more and more 
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trust its Director, and very wisely so, for he would certainly do 
the work much better than it would. But this would be nothing 
else than bureaucratic government on a colossal scale. The kind 
of office rules which would prevail are familiar to us. The farmer 
who wanted some urgent repairs to the State buildings would 
have to fill in Form 998; if he required permission to lop the 
overhanging branches of a State tree he would have to make 
requisition on Form 2012; or, if he or any other house-owner 
desired to enlarge his house or even to attach to it a lean-to 
for a coal-shed, sanction to encroach on the State land would 
have to be sought on a special pink form and no application in 
any unorthodox shape would be recognised. 

I know the Labour Party think that the kind of management 
which would result from their scheme of nationalisation would 
be something quite different from the State control of which the 
whole nation, including the Labour Party itself, became heartily 
sick during their four years’ war experience; but there can be 
no greater delusion than this. Nationalisation may be a wise or 
an unwise policy ; that may well be a matter of opinion ; but what 
really is as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow is that 
it means bureaucratic government, affecting the comfort and wel- 
fare of every individual in the land in his daily life. I have in 
the course of this article attempted to give a sketch of what in 
a country district would be the position of the general public, of 
the members of the Public Lands Committee, and of the occupiers 
of land, but I have not yet said anything about the terms on 
which this land is to be acquired by the State from the owners, 
and something must be said about that to complete the picture. 

Who are the owners of land and how many are there? I am 
convinced that they are far more numerous than the authors of 
this Bill imagine. First there are the Corporations which own 
land, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Universities, the 
Colleges, the Schools and Public Charities, great Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Societies of many sorts, and many other 
corporate bodies. If these bodies do not receive a fair price for 
the land taken from them they will be ruined. Imagine for 
instance .a school dependent for its income mainly on land, the 
fair market value of which to-day is 50,0001., and suppose it 
received from the State in compensation for the loss of that land 
25,000. in unmarketable stock ; what is going to be the financial 
position of that school? But the individual owners are far more 
numerous than the Corporations, and in my district the owners 
of land happily include many men and women whom the Labour 
Party would class as ‘ Workers.’ I have not exact statistics to 
refer to, but my impression is that there are in my district two 
or three properties of perhaps 3000 or 4000 acres ; a certain number 
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varying from 500 to 2000 acres; a large number between 100 
and 500 acres, and many varying from an acre to 100 acres. 
Now on what terms are these persons going to be compensated 
for the loss of their land by the State under this Bill?. The 
governing clause is Clause 11, and by it they are to be paid in 
National Land Stock bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 


‘such a sum as will represent twenty years purchase of the annual rental 
value of the land, less reasonable expenses of management, such value 
being calculated as the annual value of the land for the purposes for 
which it is being used at the time it is transferred as aforesaid’ 


to the State. It has already been mentioned in the early part of 
this article that nothing is to be allowed for minerals, and that 
I have no doubt is a question of principle with the authors, but 
do they realise that this basis of compensation includes nothing 
for expenditure on afforestation? An owner of an estate may 
have, as many have, spent large sums in improving his old woods 
and in forming new plantations, and I am sure that the Labour 
Party themselves would admit that that is an act of good citizen- 
ship and one to be commended by the State. But these woods 
and plantations have no real annual rental value, and by this 
clause they would be simply confiscated! But that is only an 
incident of the general confiscation contemplated by this clause. 
I can speak from personal knowledge of a small estate on which 
for nearly sixty years past the owners have spent their capital, 
for the most part wisely but certainly never with any intention 
except that of improving the estate and of benefiting those who 
live upon it. They have built and rebuilt cottages farmhouses 
and farm buildings, they have planted and replanted, they have 
fenced and drained made roads and water supplies. The result 
to the estate is that it is greatly improved from what it was half 
a century ago ; the result to the people who live on the estate is that 
they have constant good employment, a sufficient supply of good 
houses and gardens, and the parish is provided with schools, 
recreation-grounds and clubs. The result to the owners’ family 
is that they are much poorer than they would have been if during 
all these years they had owned no agricultural estate and had 
invested their surplus income in some other security. But they 
have had their reward in the happiness of an English country life, 
in the excellence of their relations with their neighbours of every 
class, and in their devotion to the land on which they live. Now 
everything is to be taken from them under this Bill except the 
houses in which they or the labourers live; and under clause 11 
the nominal value of the land stock paid to them in compensation 
for the loss of the estate would be 24,0001. But it so happens that 
for revenue purposes this estate has just been valued by the Inland 
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Revenue Commissioners, and the value they put upon it was 
57,0001., and duty was paid to the State on that amount! 

The finance of this scheme of nationalisation deserves full 
treatment at more competent hands than mine, but the picture 
I have tried to draw would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to it. By Clause 10 of the Bill the whole of the land of 
Great Britain is to be purchased by the issue of Land Stock to 
any amount equivalent to the aggregate of the purchase price. 
Although, as I have shown, the unfortunate owner is to receive 
in this stock something much less than the value of his pro- 
perty, the amount of land stock to be issued by the Govern- 
ment must be enormous. As its value in the market is likely 
to be something much less than par, the position of the expro- 
priated owner will be so serious as to amount to nothing less 
than a catastrophe for his family. But what will be the position 
of the State? On the Land Stock so issued it will have to pay 
5 per cent. interest and such a sinking fund as will enable it 
to be ‘redeemed at par at the end of thirty years.’ It will also 
have to find the expenses of the Super-Ministry of Lands set 
up in the first seven clauses of the Bill from some source or other. 

In addition, as I have shown, an Estate Office on a large scale 
will have to be set up in the area of every local authority in 
Great Britain which under Clause 16 becomes responsible for 
the detailed administration of the State lands. Against these 
charges have to be set what remains of the gross rents received 
from the land after all the costs of equipment, repairs, insurance, 
rates, tithe &c. incidental to ownership have been met. As I 
read Clauses 14 and 15 it appears that the authors of the Bill 
think that there will be a handsome balance left over for them 
to dispose of at will. All rents are in the first place to be received 
Ly the Minister, ‘but where the total rental revenue in any dis- 
trict exceeds the total interest payable on the stock issued as 
compensation for the land in that area, the Minister shall remit 
the excess to the Public Lands Committee, in whose hands the 
local administration of such land is vested.’ 

Clauses 14 and 15 are obscurely drafted, but I understand 
Clause 15 to mean that the Local Authority in each district 
is to apply the funds transmitted by the Minister to the Public 
Lands Committee under Clause 14 ‘as to three fourths thereof 
to the costs of administration and other local purposes, and the 
remainder shall be transmitted to the Minister, who shall cause 
it to be paid into the Treasury to form part of the consolidated 
fund.’ This seems a cumbrous plan, and, if the local authorities 
are never to handle more than three fourths of the ‘excess of 
this rental revenue,’ it would seem simpler if the Minister remitted 
that exact proportion to them and paid the other quarter direct 
into the Treasury. 
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With the example before our eyes of the municipal administra- 
tion of Socialists and with our dearly bought experience of the 
economy and business capacity of super-Ministries I am inclined 
to think that in less than five years from the date of nationalisation 
the total expenditure of the Land Ministry and of the Public Lands 
Committees on agricultural land would exceed the total receipts, 
and that the taxpayer and the ratepayer would Le called upon to 
make good the deficit. In this connexion it is ominous to note 
that we are not informed in Clause 14 cf what is to happen if the 
total rental revenue in any district does not exceed the total 
interest payable on the Stock, or in Clause 15 what is to happen if 
the costs of administration by the local authority exceed three 
fourths of the ‘ excess remitted to the Public Lands Committee ’ 
by the Minister. The authors of the Bill of course cheerfully rely 
on the bottomless purse of the taxpayer and on the everlasting 
docility of the ratepayer. 

In conclusion I will permit myself one confident prophecy, 
and that is that in much less than five years from the date of 
nationalisation the Minister of Jands, his office, his Council, his 
Public Lands Committees, and all his works would be the most 
unpopular institution in Great Britain. 

SELBORNE. 





THE LAND: 
(II) 
THE AGRICULTURAL WAGE 


‘THE abolition of the Agricultural Wages Board’ had a brief 
vogue as a political issue and an effective headline. To the 
general public the phrase connoted merely, or mainly, the happy 
dispatch of one of those ebullitions of the ‘new bureaucracy’ 
which are at the present time under the ban of popular disfavour. 
Among many of those who were more intimately concerned, the 
phrase implied either, on the one hand, the removal of an 
instrument of oppression, or, on the other, the withdrawal of 
a beneficent protector. 

The disappearance of the Wages Board, however, is in itself 
only an incident. The repeal as from October 1st of Part II. 
(as well as the other provisions) of the Corn Production Act, 
1917, involves a much bigger issue than the ‘scrapping’ of a 
piece of administrative machinery. It means the abandonment 
by Parliament of the principle of a legal minimum wage for 
agricultural labourers after a trial of slightly more than four years. 

The establishment by Act of Parliament of a definite standard 
of wages for farm-workers is in one sense as old as the Statute 
of Labourers (1349), or older, but in its modern form it is quite 
new. The principle of a legal minimum wage was first brought 
into prominence in 1913. In that year the Land Enquiry 
Committee in their famous Report suggested it in the following 
terms : 

That in order to secure to the labourer a sufficient wage, it is necessary 
to provide for the fixing of a legal minimum wage, by means of some 
form of wages tribunal. 


In May of the same year a bill was introduced by the Labour 
Party which proposed to set up Farm Wages Boards, and later in 
the same year Mr. Lloyd George during his great Land Campaign 
urged that the State should ‘ come in and see that the labourer 
does get a minimum wage.’ 
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The events of 1914 intervened, and the question did not again 
come within the range of practical politics until the appointment 
in 1916, by Mr. Asquith, of a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Selborne, with the following reference : 


Having regard to the need of increasing home-grown food supplies in 
the interest of national security, to consider and report upon the methods 
of effecting such increase. 


The Committee were especially directed to consider post-war 
conditions rather than immediate issues, and in their Report 
they surveyed the whole agricultural situation as they saw it, and 
attempted to lay the foundations of a permanent agricultural 
policy. They recommended that 


the State should fix a minimum wage for the ordinary agricultural 
labourer in each county, guarantee to the farmer a minimum price for 
wheat and oats, and take steps . . . to secure the increase of production 
which is the object of the guarantee. 


The principle which up to 1914 had been adopted as a political 
issue by the Liberal and Labour parties was thus endorsed by 
@ non-political body comprising some of the foremost represen- 
tatives of agricultural opinion, including not only Lord Selborne 
himself, but also Sir Ailwyn Fellowes (now Lord Ailwyn), Sir 
Charles Bathurst (now Lord Bledisloe), Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., 
Mr. E. G. Strutt, Mr. Fitzherbert Brockholes, Sir Daniel Hall, 
and Mr. G. G. Rea. 

The main proposals of this Committee were embodied in the 
Corn Production Act passed in August 1917, after prolonged 
discussion in both Houses of Parliament. The three points were 
(1) Guarantee of corn prices, (2) Minimum wage, and (3) Control 
of cultivation. 

In their report the Selborne Committee especially stated that 
the policy they advocated must be regarded as a whole, and the 
Government adopted a similar attitude and declared that their 
proposals embodied a considered, complete and balanced policy 
for Agriculture. 

In that sense the three points hung together, but it neverthe- 
less remained that the arguments which the Committee used 
in support of a legal minimum wage did not depend on the 
adoption or non-adoption of other proposals. In discussing the 
adoption of the principle of a legal minimum, it had never been 
suggested either by advocates or opponents that its justice or 
injustice was contingent. 

Lord Ernle (then Mr. Prothero), who as Minister for Agricul- 
ture introduced and carried the Corn Production Bill, made the 
position clear at the time. He has made it doubly clear in a 
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recent article. In the Financial Times of July 19 last appeared 
an article by Lord Ernle on ‘ Farm Labour and the Wages 
Board.’ After referring to ‘ the Plough Policy’ and the general 
purpose of the Act of 1917, he continued : 


The fourth feature in the Corn Production Act of 1917 was the establish- 
ment of a Wage Board to regulate the wages of agricultural labourers. 
Some machinery of this kind had long been advocated on national and 
social grounds. Wages south of the Trent were miserably low; but, 
immobile and isolated, agricultural labourers found it difficult to combine, 
and without combination to enforce their demand for higher pay. Without 
external help their organisation would be slow, even if it eventually 
succeeded. 

Apart from these and similar considerations, war conditions and the 
administration of the Plough Policy forced to the front the immediate 
establishment of a Wage Board. In the winter of 1916-17 wages already 
lagged behind rising prices. Yet, in the face of food shortage, the men 
could not strike. Their strongest weapon was knocked from their hands. 
Public opinion would not have tolerated any stoppage of agricultural work 
which increased the scarcity of bread, meat, or milk. Many of the younger 
men were also placed in a difficulty by the consequences of a dispute with 
their employers. They were exempt from military service for work on 
particular farms, but if dismissed they passed at once into the Army. 

Finally, the prosecution of the Plough Policy involved the necessity of 
flooding the market with extraneous and subsidised labour. The Govern- 
ment was about to ransack the corners of the country to supplement the 
labour on the land with soldiers, women, both half time and whole time, 
public school boys, national service volunteers, interned aliens, prisoners 
of war. If no machinery had been set up to regulate wages, this army of 
supplementary labour—300,000 strong—would have been, in effect, a sub- 
sidised army of ‘ blacklegs,’ taking the bread from agricultural labourers. 
Such a position was impossible. Wages Boards formed a necessary feature 
in the Corn Production Act of 1917. But there was no link between them 
and guaranteed prices. The Act established no connection between the 
two: it did not make one dependent on the other. It struck no bargain 


with farmers. 


This explanation by the highest authority on the subject should 
be conclusive on this issue. 

The Corn Production Act was, however, a temporary measure 
expiring in 1922, and during the passing of the Agriculture Act 
(which re-enacted the main provisions of the Corn Production 
Act) a provision was introduced which in certain circumstances 
made the continuance of the legal minimum wage dependent 
on the continuance of the guaranteed prices and the control of 
cultivation. The three were made co-terminous if these provi- 
sions were repealed by Order in Council after four years’ notice. 
That course was not adopted, and consequently any attempt to 
establish the interdependence of the three points must be based 
on the intention of the Act of 1917—which Lord Ernle has 


made clear. 
But this question—about which there has been much discus- — 
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sion and some vehement language—is, for the time being, 
academic. The simple fact which matters is that in 1917, for 
reasons which it deemed good and sufficient, Parliament 
established a legal minimum wage for farm workers, and in 
1921, for reasons which it considered equally good and sufficient, 
Parliament abolished it. Whether this, or some future Parlia- 
ment, will re-establish it, depends on many things which need 
not now be discussed. 

There is probably no party, or school of thought, which 
regards the fixing of wages, minimum or otherwise, by 
Parliament as in itself other than a clumsy and inconvenient 
interference with the internal affairs of an industry. It may 
be necessary, or even inevitable, in the absence of any other 
effective method of attaining the same end, but no one, so far 
as I am aware, denies that the relations between capital and 
labour, between employers and employed, ought properly to be 
arranged in every sphere of enterprise by mutual agreement. 
The only justification for the intervention of outside authority 
is that the conditions of fair and equitable arrangements by 
mutual agreement do not exist. It was on that ground that a 
legal minimum wage in Agriculture was adopted, and on which, 
if ever, it will be restored. It is on the assumption that such 
conditions do now exist that it has been abandoned. 

In the meantime, it may be desirable to give for the benefit 
of future students of these times—as well as possibly for the 
information of some who are, or may be, interested in the subject 
—a brief account of the manner in which the legal minimum wage 
provisions have worked in practice. I shall confine myself to the 
work of the Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales, 
with which I am familiar. I need hardly say that I am not 
concerned to defend either the provisions of the Act of Parliament 
or the operations of the Board. ‘I come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him.’ 

In the first place Parliament provided for a minimum wage 
of two kinds, one statutory and fixed, the other variable. The 
statutory minimum was 25s. per week, and the Agricultural 
Wages Board could not fix a rate for able-bodied men below that 
figure. It may be noted that this statutory minimum was fixed 
in an Act which guaranteed prices of from 60s. to 45s. per 
quarter for wheat, and from 38s. 6d. to 24s. for oats, and it was 
continued by the Agriculture Act in which the prices were 68s. 
for wheat and 46s. for oats. 

This statutory minimum was, however, inserted merely as a 
definite lower limit, and the operative minimum rates were to be 
fixed by a body set up for that purpose. ‘The Agricultural Wages 
Board,’ ran the Act, ‘ shall fix minimum rates of wages for work- 
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men employed in agriculture for time-work.’ Other powers were 
conferred on the Board, such as that of settling what, if any, pay- 
ments might be made in kind, of making rates for special classes 
of workers, of fixing piece-work and overtime rates, and of granting 
exemption from any rates fixed by them, such exemption, 
however, only to be given for specific reasons laid down in the Act. 

Any rate fixed by the Board was enforceable on all employers 
affected, under penalty of a fine not exceeding 20l., and of 1. per 
day if the offence was continued after conviction. 

The Board were empowered to establish District Wages Com- 
mittees for such areas as they might determine, and if they did 
so they could not fix a rate unless it had either been recommended 
by a district committee or an opportunity had been given to the 
district committee to report upon it. Any rate had first to be 
published as a Proposal, and a month was allowed for objections 
to be made to it before it could be made an Order. 

The obligation to establish the Agricultural Wages Board was 
placed on the Minister of Agriculture, after consultation with the 
Minister of Labour. The constitution of the Board was an equal 
number of representatives of employers and workers respectively, 
and a number of ‘ appointed members,’ not to exceed one-fourth 
of the total members of the Board. District Wages Committees 
were to be similarly constituted. The Board were empowered to 
delegate to District Committees any of their powers and duties, 
except ‘ their power and duty to fix minimum rates of wages.’ 

It may be said shortly, that the Board exercised all the powers 
conferred on them, whether obligatory or optional, except that of 
fixing rates for piece-work. They established thirty-nine District 
Committees and delegated to them all the powers which could be 
delegated under the Act, they defined what ‘ benefits or advan- 
tages’ might be given in part payment of wages, and the amounts 
at which, if they were were so given, they might be reckoned. 
They fixed rates for special classes of workers in those areas in 
which the District Committees recommended them, they fixed 
overtime rates (which, of course, involved the definition of the 
periods to which the ordinary rates applied), and they also—again 
where the District Committees recommended them—fixed special 
rates for hay and corn harvest in certain areas. 

Such, in outline, were the functions of the Board and the scope 
of its operations, as laid down by Parliament. As has been 
indicated, certain powers were conferred on the Board, the use of 
which was optional. The Minister was also given authority to 
require the Board to do certain things—particularly to define the 
‘benefits or advantages’ which might be reckoned in part pay- 
ment of wages, and to define overtime employment. The Board 
took the view at the outset that it was their duty to undertake 
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and the Minister also decided to ‘require’ the Board to do what- 
ever it was competent for him so to require. Broadly, the view 
was taken that Parliament would not have given certain definite 
powers unless it had intended them to be used. 

The actual constitution of the Board was thirty-two representa- 
tive members—half employers and half workers—and seven 
‘appointed members,’ including a Chairman and Deputy-Chair- 
man. Every member had one vote, the Chairman having an 
additional, or casting vote. By the regulations the Chairman had 
power before a division to ‘equalise the sides,’ i.e. if more 
employers than workers, or vice versa, were present, to require one 
or more members to abstain from voting so as to maintain equality, 
In practice both employers and workers usually voted collectively, 
though occasionally, by general consent, an ‘open vote’ was 
taken and every member voted independently. The appointed 
members also adopted the practice of voting collectively when 
called upon to give a decision. The membership of the Board 
was drawn from twenty-seven counties in England and Wales, 
and represented every variety of farming conditions from North- 
umberland to Cornwall, and from Lancashire to Kent. The 
employers’ side included some of the best-known farmers in the 
Kingdom, and the workers’ side included the leading members of 
the two Unions of agricultural workers. Of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives, nine were or had been actually employed on the land. 

Much of the detailed work of the Board was done by com- 
mittees, all of which were constituted on the same lines, i.e. an 
equal number of employers and workers and one or more appointed 
members. 

It will be recognised that the establishment of the Board and 
the powers conferred on it by Parliament implied much more than 
the mere fixing of a weekly cash minimum wage. They implied, 
and indeed required, the substitution of an ordered system for the 
multifarious and ill-defined conditions of employment which 
existed haphazard throughout the country. The investigation into 
the wages and conditions of employment in agriculture, undertaken 
early in 1918, demonstrated the inequality and diversity which 
existed. Weekly wages for ordinary labourers in 1914 ranged in 
various counties from 12s. to 30s.; in 1918 the range was from 
17s. to 35s., sixteen counties having an average of 25s. or less in 
January of that year, notwithstanding the statutory minimum 
which had become law in the previous August. Wages for cattle- 
men, horsemen, and shepherds were generally rather higher—as 
a rule 1s. or 2s. more—the higher wage being mostly paid for 
longer hours. The hours of work for which the ordinary weekly 
wage was paid varied considerably, ranging from 8 hours per day 
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to 11, or even 12, in some counties. The Report stated that ‘in 
the great majority of counties ordinary labourers work about 9 to 
10 hours in summer and 8 to 84 in winter.’ In some counties the 
tendency was ‘ towards an 84-hour day even in summer.’ 

This variety of wages and conditions was largely the result of 
local circumstances. The wages of a district were determined, to 
a considerable extent, by the contiguity or remoteness of com- 
peting industries. Thus in Glamorgan as much as 45s., in 
Lancashire 40s., and in Durham 36s. were paid in 1918 to ordinary 
labourers—these being extreme cases. In a very few counties— 
Norfolk being one—labour organisation had had some effect on the 
wage level. The hours of work were determined largely by local 
custom, based as a rule on the class of farming, dairying and 
stock-rearing districts having usually longer hours than the corn- 
growing counties. The proximity, or otherwise, of the worker’s 
residence to his work—notably in the Fens—had an influence in 
fixing the ordinary working hours. Where the men live mostly in 
villages the question of * walking time’ often led to a compromise 
in the matter of working hours. 

There were numerous other points of local diversity, including 
the vexed question of allowances, the provision of cottages, 
living-in, etc., all of which had to be taken into account. 

Faced with these problems the Board had at the outset to lay 
down certain general principles. The District Wages Committees 
took some little time to constitute, and the last was not established 
until June 1918. As they were established, they began at once 
to send up recommendations which naturally varied considerably. 
The first recommendation was from Norfolk, and this suggested a 
minimum of 30s. per week. Some other committees followed 
this lead, while some made other suggestions. 

The general principle adopted was that there should be, for 
those counties which had been always the worst paid, a basic 
minimum fixed, while those counties which had always maintained 
a higher level should each be considered on its merits, the idea 
being to have regard to the old-established variations, while 
endeavouring broadly to aim at greater uniformity. It was also 
decided that whatever wage was fixed it should be paid for a 
definite number of hours’ work. To fix a weekly wage and to 
allow the employer to demand 8, 9, 10, or any other number of 
hours’ work per day for the same sum did not appear reasonable. 
The question of ‘ allowances’ was discussed at length and a com- 
mittee was set up to examine it. The view—which has frequently 
been urged—that agricultural wages should be put on a purely cash 
basis found general favour in theory, but it was decided that 
a refusal to recognise any allowances in part payment of wages 
would be too drastic a change in agricultural custom. Eventually 
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it was decided that in addition to board and lodging, the provision 
of a cottage and of milk or potatoes, should be legalised as pay- 
ments in kind. 1t was evident, however, that to fix a cash wage 
and to allow the deduction from it of any sum which the employer 
might consider to represent the value of any of these benefits 
was impracticable, and consequently scales were drawn up after 
reference to the District Committees. On the question of over- 
time little difficulty arose; having fixed the number of hours to 
be worked for the minimum wage, it followed that any additional 
hours must be paid for at a higher rate. The recognition of a 
weekly half-holiday was very strongly pressed by the workers—it 
had indeed been one of their most consistent demands since 
the days of Joseph Arch. The Board had, of course, no power to 
make a half-holiday compulsory, but they encouraged it by decid- 
ing that on one day in the week any time worked beyond 6} hours 
should be paid for at overtime rates. The effect of this was to 
make the half-holiday the usual practice. The custom which 
still prevailed with some farmers of ‘standing-off’ men in wet 
weather had been generally condemned, and had, in fact, been 
abandoned by most of the larger and more progressive farmers. 
The Board made it obligatory to pay the full minimum wage if the 
men presented themselves and were willing to work. 

These decisions were not reached without prolonged discussion 
between the two sides, both in Committee and on the full Board, 
but in the end the general principles referred to were adopted by 
agreement. The adoption of the ‘ half-holiday’ principle (which 
was also first recommended by the Norfolk District Committee) was, 
however, resisted by the employers at the time (May 1918), not on 
its merits but on the ground that its operation should be deferred 
until after the war. The principles having been accepted the 
precise application of them presented obvious difficulties, and in 
some cases sharp division of opinion. The question of fixing the 
value which should be attached to the provision of board and 
lodging, milk and potatoes, was in the first instance referred to the 
District Committees for consideration, and eventually schedules 
were drawn up, based on the recommendations of the Committees, 
fixing varying amounts in different areas. The question of the 
provided cottage was one of especial difficulty. In the first place, 
it was laid down by general agreement that a worker should be 
paid such wages as would enable him to pay an economic rent for 
any cottage rented by him. In the case of a provided cottage it 
was obviously necessary to fix a maximum for the amount which 
might be deducted from the cash wages in respect of it. The ques- 
tion was referred to the District Committees who were asked to 
state what was the existing practice, and also what suggestions 
they desired to make. The customary amounts at which provided 
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cottages had been rented ranged from 1s. up to 4s. or 5s., the 
most usual rents being from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. After protracted 
discussion it was decided to fix the maximum deduction at 3s. 

In relation to the provision of cottages as well as of any other 
‘benefits or advantages,’ it was always borne in mind that it 
was open to employers and workers to agree that the full wage 
should be paid in cash and to make any arrangements they 
chose as to payment for a cottage or any other matter. The 
Orders of the Board dealt only with those cases where deductions 
from the cash wage were mutually agreed, and but for the Orders 
any deduction from the minimum wage would have been illegal. 

The Board held sixty-four meetings, many of them extending 
over two days, as well as a large number of Committee meetings. 
Public interest, however, naturally focussed on the occasions 
when a general revision of the minimum rates was made. 

The Board has not at any time fixed a ‘ flat’ rate, i.e. a uni- 
form minimum rate for the whole country. The first rate-fixing 
Order of the Board came into force in May 1918, and fixed a mini- 
mum of 30s. per week for adult male workers for 54 hours in 
summer and 48 in winter for Norfolk. The District Committee 
had recommended 30s. for 553 hours in summer and 48 in winter. 
The Board adopted the recommendation with the substitution of 
54 for 55} hours, and the precedent thus established was followed 
in many other counties. Subsequent Orders were made as the 
recommendations from District Committees were received, and 
by the end of October 1918 rates for male workers had been 
fixed for every county. In 27 counties the rate was 30s., and 
in 26 counties it was higher. 

The question of the age at which a male worker should be 
regarded as adult was raised at the outset, and it was eventually 
fixed at 18. The prevailing argument was that it was the age 
at which men’ were liable for military service. After the 
Armistice, this argument had less force and the age was raised 
to 21 in later Orders. 

In November 1918 a recommendation was received from the 
Somerset District Committee that the minimum of 30s. should 
be increased, and the workers’ representatives promptly gave 
notice to propose a general increase. The motion came before 
the Board on the 9th of January, 1919, but the employers’ 
representatives asked for postponement until the Agricultural 
policy of the Government should be declared. Some time 
previously the Board had appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the costs of farm production and the cost of living, and the fact 
that it had not yet reported was also advanced as a reason for 
postponing the consideration of an increase in wages. A motion 
by the employers to defer the question until March was carried, 
2Q2 
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and the workers’ motion came up for discussion on the 13th of 
that month. The employers met it with an offer to agree to 
an increase to 35s. This was rejected by the workers, and the 
Appointed members then exerted their efforts to promote an 
agreement. Successive conferences between the two sides, 
sometimes with and sometimes without the presence of the 
Appointed members, took place, and the negotiations extended 
over three days. Eventually the Chairman had the satisfaction 
of announcing that an agreement had been reached which was 
embodied in a resolution moved on behalf of the employers, 
seconded on behalf of the workers and carried unanimously. 
The general effect was to increase the minimum rate to 36s. 6d. 
for male workers of 21 and over, and to reduce the hours 
in summer from 54 to 50—the latter change not to operate until 
1920. The Order giving effect to this agreement came into 
force in May 1919. | 

In January 1920 the workers’ representatives gave notice of 
@ motion to fix a minimum rate of 50s. in all counties, with a 
minimum increase of 10s. on existing rates for adult males. 
This came forward in the following month and was referred, in 
the first instance, to a conference of the two sides. They failed 
to agree, the employers not being prepared to assent to a higher 
rate than 40s. Conferences between the Appointed members 
and the representative members took place, but no agreement 
was secured. The Board was adjourned for a week and further 
efforts were made without success. Eventually the Appointed 
members proposed an increase to 42s., with a minimum increase 
of 4s. for all male workers of 21 and over, and this was carried 
against the vote of the workers’ representatives. This Order came 
into force in April 1920. 

The workers were still dissatisfied, and at the meeting on 
April 9, 1920, their representatives gave notice that they would 
again move for an increase of the rate to 50s. When the motion 
came on at the next meeting the employers’ representatives 
opposed the motion and the Appointed members suggested that 
the motion should be referred to the District Committees for 
their observations. The reports from the District Committees 
having been received and neither side being willing to make any 
approach to a settlement, the Appointed members after fruitless 
attempts to effecf a compromise, moved that the minimum rate 
should be raised to 46s. Most of the representative members 
abstained from voting and the motion was eventually passed and 
embodied in an Order which came into force in August 1920. 

The final change in the minimum rate has just been made. 
The employers’ representatives gave notice in July to move the 
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reduction of all rates for adult male workers throughout the 
country to a flat rate of 40s. Attempts to obtain agreement 
again failed, and eventually a suggestion by the Appointed 
members to reduce the rates by 6s., with a minimum of 42s., 
was calried against the workers, the employers supporting it 
under protest. 

There have thus been five general revisions of the minimum 
rate as follows : 


May-October 1918 _ . " ‘ j ; , 30 
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It would occupy too much space to attempt to explain the 
various considerations which have influenced the Board from 
time to time, and this bald summary of their work must be left 
to speak for itself. It may be said without hesitation that 
whether the Board’s actions have been wise or unwise, they 
have always been founded on ample information. Farmers and 
farm workers throughout the country may be assured that their 
respective interests have been most ably represented, and that 
no possible point has been overlooked by those who have argued 
and negotiated on their behalf. Both sides in turn appealed 
to the provision in the Corn Production Act, directing the Board 
‘ so far as practicable ’ to fix minimum rates which should ‘ secure 
for able-bodied men wages which in the opinion of the Board 
are adequate to promote efficiency and to enable a man in an 
ordinary case to maintain himself and his family in accordance 
with such standard of comfort as may be reasonable in relation 
to the nature of his occupation.’ It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the translation of this admirable phrase into terms of cash 
affords unlimited scope for contention. Even if this direction 
were as definite as it is in fact debatable, it still remains that 
the practicability as well as the desirability of attaining the ideal 
cannot be banished from consideration. 

The effective operations of the Agricultural Wages Board 
extended over a little more than three years—from the summer 
of 1918 to September 1921. These years will be marked in 
history as among the most troublous and difficult periods in the 
social and economic life of the country. Never have the relations 
of capital and labour been subiect to a more severe strain, never 
has the normal course of production been so seriously dislocated, 

1 This rate applied to male workers of 18 and over; subsequent rates applied to 


male workers of 21 and over. In 1918-19 the rates were for 54 hours in summer 
and 48 in winter; in 1920-21 for 50 hours in summer and 48 in winter. 
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never have the workers in all branches of human enterprise been 
more insistent in pressing their demands for a larger share in 
the fruits of their toil, and never, it may be added, has the 
community generally been more sympathetic to their demands. 
The sacrifices of the war had been borne by all, but the rewards 
of victory appeared, from the point of view of the individual, to 
be inadequate and their distribution unequal. Disappointment, 
discontent, restiveness, pervaded the people, and at one time it 
seemed that the whole social structure of the nation was 
tottering. Through all this turmoil Agriculture was calm. 
Difficulties and anxieties there were which loomed large to those 
who had any responsibility for the well-being of the agricultural 
community, but of internal dissension there was little evidence, 
and peace prevailed in the rural districts. 

The influence which any particular institution may have on 
the course of events can never be accurately appraised. Some- 
times it may be seen in truer perspective when the institution 
has disappeared. This is not the time for judging fairly the 
effect of this brief trial of the legal minimum wage in Agriculture, 
still less of the merits or demerits of the Agricultural Wages 
Board and the District Wages Committees, as the instruments 
of its administration. The members of those bodies in relin- 
quishing their thankless task are not likely to think that they 
have done all things well, or that they have not made mistakes, 
but on a review of their work they are entitled at least to claim 
that in a critical period of the nation’s history they kept the peace 
in agriculture. They need no better epitaph. 

If it is not easy to estimate fairly what was the precise effect 
of the system which disappears, still less is it possible to forecast 
with any confidence the probable effect of the system which 
replaces it. The accredited representatives of farmers on the 
one hand and of farm workers on the other do not profess, from 
either point of view, to welcome it, but both regard it, for 
different reasons, as the next best thing to that which they 
desire. The collective wisdom of the Legislature has endorsed 
it, and many of those in both Houses who are qualified to voice 
agricultural opinion have given it their personal blessing. 

There is much virtue, especially for parliamentary purposes, 
in a phrase. The substitution of the blessed word ‘ Conciliation ’ 
for the condemned word ‘ Compulsion ’ goes far to win the support 
of those numerous persons who are impressed by words. 

The scheme embodied in Section 4 of the Corn, Production 
Acts (Repeal) Act contemplates the voluntary formation of ‘local 
joint conciliation committees’ throughout Great Britain, and 
empowers the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary for 
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Scotland to take such steps as they think best calculated to 
secure their formation and continuance. So far as Scotland is 
concerned, the matter rests there, but in England and Wales 
definite and immediate action is provided for. The repre- 
sentative members of each of the thirty-nine District 
Wages Committees (i.e. the present committees without the 
appointed members) are declared by the Act to be, as 
from the 1st of October, a joint conciliation committee, either 
for the whole of their area or for such part of it as is not covered 
by a new committee. The original members will remain in 
office for two years unless replaced by a permanent com- 
mittee or committees, but the organisation which originally 
appointed them may substitute others for them up to the 
1st of December next. In any area or district the employers 
and workers may agree to form a conciliation committee and that 
area or district will thereupon be removed from the jurisdiction 
of the interim committee. 

The function of a joint conciliation committee—whether 
interim or permanent—is ‘to agree upon a rate of wages for 
any class of persons employed in agriculture’ in their district, 
and also to agree upon the period during which such rate is to 
operate. They may further agree to submit the rate to the 
Minister of Agriculture for confirmation. If confirmed, it 
will be advertised in the district with a view to bringing it, so 
far as practicable, to the knowledge of the persons affected. 

When a rate has been thus confirmed and advertised, it will 
be an implied term of every contract for the employment in the 
district of any person to whom the rate applies, that the employer 
shall pay him wages at not less than the rate so fixed. A worker 
who is paid less will be entitled to sue for the recovery of the 
difference in respect of a period not exceeding three months, pro- 
vided that he takes proceedings within three months after the 
date at which he left the employment. 

A contract for payment of a lower rate of wages than that 
fixed for the district may be legalised by the conciliation com- 
mittee if they are satisfied that such lower rate was, having 
regard to any special circumstances affecting the workman, or 
to the special terms of the contract, fair and reasonable. In 
such a case the committee must issue a certificate sanctioning 
the lower rate. If, however, on an application for such a 
certificate, the Committee cannot agree and are consequently 
unable to give a decision, a court in which proceedings are taken 
for the recovery of wages at the fixed rate may sanction the 
contract for payment at the lower rate. 

A joint conciliation committee may appoint an independent 
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chairman without the power to vote, except in respect of any 
particular matter on which the committee may agree that he 
shall have a vote. 

It is evident that this scheme is conceived in faith and 
nurtured in hope—faith that farmers and farm workers will 
endeavour to settle wages by collective action, and hope that their 
endeavours will result in mutual agreement. It is earnestly to be 
desired that the faith may be justified and the hope fulfilled. No 
one with any knowledge of the history of the relations of farmers 
and agricultural labourers, or any acquaintance with their 
psychology, will deny that the experiment is bold. In industrial 
affairs the principle of collective bargaining is not only familiar 
but it has become habitual. There may still be individuals who 
revolt against it, and may even for a time refuse to accept it. 
But in the main it is a matter of course ; employers and workers 
have been bred in the atmosphere, and any other manner of 
settling their relations would now appear strange and unusual. 
Agriculture, however, remains in this respect early-Victorian. 
Into the past three or four years has been crammed—under 
compulsion—the education which fifty years or more of trade 
unionism have imposed on employers and workers in industry. 
The period has been too short to enable the agricultural mind to 
re-orientate itself to modern practice. The belief that the terms 
and conditions of employment are exclusively the concern of the 
man who employs and the man who is employed is very deeply 
and obstinately rooted in the agricultural mind. There may be 
much to be said in favour of that belief, and of the principle of 
individual freedom of action which it involves. But it is, at this 
time of day, futile to argue about it. It is sufficient to say that 
it is impossible under modern conditions, and that to insist upon 
it is to court disaster, sooner or later. 

In what I have written I have tried to avoid the intrusion 
of any personal opinion, but, in conclusion, I may perhaps be 
allowed a word of appeal. The present is a critical period for 
British Agriculture. The economic exigencies of the time are 
pressing hardly upon all who are concerned in the cultivation of 
the soil. The position of both farmers and farm workers in the 
immediate future is precarious ; the outlook for the coming winter 
is in some respects menacing. I have been for many years a 
close student of agricultural affairs, and I have vivid recollections 
of the difficulties of the ‘ eighties ’ and ‘ nineties.’ The difficulties 
which now confront agriculture may be not less severe in degree, 
though they may be different in kind. They can only be sur- 
mounted if they are met with a united front by all who live by 
the land. That unity can only be secured and maintained by a 
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spirit of reasonableness and fair-dealing when for the moment 
interests appear to clash. If the Conciliation Committees are 
set up whole-heartedly in this spirit, they will help immeasurably 
to keep the good ship Agriculture off the rocks. They are now 
embodied in the law of the land, and it is the duty of every good 
citizen, each in his sphere, to do all in his power to make them 
an effective instrument for the maintenance of peace and concord 


in the agricultural community. 
R. Henry Rew. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A GREAT VICTORY FOR THE 
ECONOMISTS 


No one will be surprised that the strength of the Territorial 
Army has been cut down in order to gratify the prevailing 
passion for economy. It is true that when the Ministry of 
Reconstruction published its pamphlet on The Mission of the 
British Army in August 1919 the Territorial Force, as it was 
then still styled, was promised a revival on the old basis of 1914 
and the greatest possible consideration ; but money has failed us, 
and to that age of golden and fallacious promises ‘that of 
sophisters, oeconomists and calculators has succeeded.’ The pre- 
war establishment was 316,000; the actual strength of the 
Territorial Force in July 1914 was 268,000. In February 1920 
the new peace establishment was fixed at 207,000 only, which 
total is to be raised to 345,000 in the event of war. Apparently 
the figure of 207,000 has been since raised to 236,000 of all 
ranks, and Sir L. Worthington-Evans, when explaining in the 
House of Commons, on the 15th of March 1921, his estimate of 
5,200,0001. to meet the cost of the Territorial Army and Yeomanry 
in 1921-2, stated that he expected to recruit up to a strength 
of 210,000 before the end of the year. This figure would no 
doubt have been reached many months ago but for the war- 
weariness of the country and unfounded suspicions as to the 
objects of recruiting. But the point to be emphasised is this : 
however successfully it be recruited, the Territorial Army of 
to-day must in any event be weaker by over 30,000 men than 
the Territorial Force of 1914. 

The first shock of the economy campaign was naturally borne 
by the Yeomanry, whose use on the Western Front during the 
war had perforce been limited to unmounted work, and whose 
cost is relatively greater than that of the Territorials. Of the 
fifty-five Yeomanry regiments, ten are to be retained as cavalry, 
one is to be disbanded, and forty-four are to be converted into 
other arms. These units were composed of the finest fighting 
material in the country. It will be disastrous if the new 
formations fail to attract the same class of recruit, or to keep alive 
the high traditions of the regiments which they are intended to 
succeed. 
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The War Office’s policy towards the Territorial Force 
crystallised very slowly after the Armistice. The change of name 
to the Territorial Army was foreshadowed by Mr. Churchill in 
January 1920, but only took statutory effect late in the present 
session under the Territorial Army and Militia Act, 1921. Recruit- 
ing began on the 14th of February 1920, but men have not come 
in fast. On the 19th of July 1921 Sir L. Worthington-Evans 
gave figures, from which it seems that only twenty-four 
battalions had then reached a strength of 600 men. Only one 
or two divisions exceed 9000 in numbers. He inherited from 
Mr. Churchil! a War Office scheme to get rid of all surplus units 
over and akove the requirements of fourteen divisions, and the 
scheme responded only too well to the sense of the necessity for 
retrenchment, which had grown steadily since the collapse of 
the trade boom of 1919-20. This is the project which has 
aroused the consternation of all believers in the importance 
of the Territorial movement. Nineteen battalions are to 
be converted into details of other arms; one is to become 
an Officers’ training corps. Twenty more. are now to dis- 
appear, either by disbandment or by amalgamation with other 
units. Thus the ‘ anti-waste ’ critics are to be disarmed. Accord- 
ing to a reply given on the 12th of July by Colonel Stanley 
to a question put by Colonel Nall, a Territorial infantry battalion 
costs the State a little over 19,0001. a year, and it is accordingly 
estimated that the proposed drastic reduction of the Territorial 
Army will involve an annual saving of 400,000/. Here indeed 
is a step towards that ‘normal year’ for which successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have vainly yearned. 

The loss thereby caused to the country’s wellbeing is much 
less easy to calculate. 

Let it be admitted at once that the Territorials have no claim 
to escape altogether from the process of retrenchment which the 
needs of our day demand. Yeomanry regiments are no doubt 
more useful as motor machine-gun corps than as cavalrymen. 
Some of the infantry battalions in question are weak; a few are 
very weak. It is conceivably an extravagance to keep on foot those 
‘cadres ’ which have signally failed to win local support, although 
we must remember that the expansive power of the Territorial 
Army largely rests on the number of ‘cadres.’ It is an immense 
military disadvantage, inherited from the Territorial and Reserve 
Forces Act of 1907, that the Government cannot send a Territorial 
soldier oversea until the supreme national emergency which 
requires his service has been specifically recognised as such by 
Act of Parliament. It is a great disability, due originally to the 
Government’s wish to conciliate the:'Trade Unions, that the Terri- 
torial Army cannot be utilised in any civil troubles with Com- 
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munists. Hence the State reasonably expends its money, so far 
as possible, on its Regular Army, which helps much more 
materially to keep armaments abreast with policy. 

Let it be admitted, too, that the process of reduction has been 
carried out after due consultation with the County Associations 
and, on the whole, with judgment. Charges of misdirected dis- 
crimination have been made effectively in the House of Commons 
by Captain Wedgwood Benn with regard to the coalescence of 
the 7th and 9th Royal Scots. That of the 4th and 5th East 
Lancashires has also been criticised. That of the 6th and 7th 
Manchesters has aroused dismay throughout Lancashire, as these 
battalions have ranked among the best of the 42nd Division, which 
was the first Territorial division to leave England on active ser- 
vice in 1914, and is still numerically the strongest Territorial 
division in the country. Otherwise, there have been few public 
protests. It is also only fair to record the wisely generous 
decision of Sir L. Worthington-Evans to allow the new blended 
battalions to keep the titles of both their constituent units, and, 
wherever practicable, to continue the use of their separate head- 
quarters and distinctive badges, buttons, and uniforms. Nothing 
will thus impede the revival of both the fused battalions as 
integral units if ever public opinion should insist on a return to 
the larger establishment which held good for so many years, and 
which the war so fully justified. 

Nevertheless, men who know most about the services of the 
Territorial Force in time of war, and of the part which it has 
played and still plays in social life in time of peace, feel that the 
destruction of these twenty centres of amateur soldiering is an 
unmixed disaster. It raises a much larger issue than that pro- 
voked by any mere challenge to regimental pride or to local 
patriotism. 

In the majority of instances it would have been far better to 
seek other pathways to economy. That there are some is beyond 
all question. At the present time every Territorial division and 
brigade has a full staff composed of whole-time soldiers, who are 
nearly always Regulars. The total yearly cost is over 150,000I. 
per division; that of a single infantry brigade headquarters is 
26001. ; that of a divisional artillery headquarters 26001. The 
temporary reduction of these headquarters to vanishing-point 
would mean a substantial saving of expense until the return of 
better times should again enable the country to afford a charge 
which is very desirable but not absolutely essential. Again, before 
the Volunteers were converted in 1907 into the Territorial Force, 
they were for many years quite content to receive no pay what- 
ever during the annual training. The cost of Territorial camps 
would be enormously reduced if the men were only given allow- 
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ances to cover food and other necessities, or if they received pay 
at the pre-war rates, which are little more than a third of the 
current standard. The War Office alleges that 19,5001. a year 
is spent on each infantry battalion, of which 9000/. represents 
pay, allowances, and bounties during training. Alternatively, it 
would be practicable for a year or two to go back to the old custom 
of going to camp for one week only. Economies of this type 
are not alluring. It is even repugnant to suggest them; but at 
any rate they point to possible substantial reductions in expense 
without striking at the roots of the Territorial Army. In dealing 
with such an institution, the customs and traditions of which 
have been so long entwined with the daily life of the people, it 
is well to take the broad view. 

It is, however, probable that in this instance ‘ anti-waste’ 
propagandists nave for once found congenial soil. Many men 
who influence policy at the War Office still cherish in their hearts 
the old contempt for ‘ Saturday-afternoon soldiers’ which inspired 
the cartoons of John Leech and even outlived the shock of the 
South African War. We know that it affected Lord Kitchener’s 
judgment. The Territorial Force was a mere name to a large 
proportion of our Generals and a mere object for condescension 
to most of our politicians. We need not wonder that foreigners 
under-valued its potentialities. In Bernhardi’s book, Germany 
and the Next War, published in October 1911, the author, after 
laying down that Greater Britain ‘can be completely ignored so 
far as concerns any European theatre of war,’ shows an equally 
profound misconception of the character of the Territorial Force. 
‘It is now 270,000 strong, and is destined exclusively for home 
defence. Its military value cannot at present be ranked very 
highly. For a Continental European war, it may be left out 
of account.’ Our military experts have learnt little from the 
refutation of his fallacy. 

Yet, surely even from a purely professional point of view, 
the value of the Territorial Army is beyond argument. It is 
much the cheapest fighting force in the English-speaking world. 
The yearly cost of the soldier in the Regular Army in Palestine 
is estimated by Sir Herbert Samuel at 500/. That of a Territorial 
infantryman at home, on the assumption that he attends the 
full annual training in camp, is 271. The Territorial Army is 
also second to none in its capacity for expansion, and in spite 
of Lord Haldane’s theory that it would only begin its serious 
training when war broke out, considerable sections of the Force 
of 1914 were in fact able to take the field almost at once. Thus 
within five weeks of the declaration of war the Forty-second 
Division, composed wholly of East Lancashire Territorials, was 
already in the Bay of Biscay, outward bound for Egypt and the 
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Sudan. By the Ist of July 1916 nine Territorial divisions were in 
France. Every Territorial unit has always been a fertile source 
of recruits for the Regular Army, and the ease with which second-, 
third- and even fourth-line battalions were recruited during the 
war at Territorial headquarters proved them to be ideal rallying 
points. In July 1914 the strength of the Territorial Force 
exclusive of officers and permanent staff, was 255,864. Between 
that date and the 28th of June 1916, 888,989 recruits were enlisted 
in its ranks. The history of every battle front is emblazoned 
with the story of their achievements: 115,579 Territorials, 
exclusive of officers, were killed in action. In spite of the 
deficient technical resources of the first-line battalions, they 
possessed a far wider range of capacities and aptitudes than is 
usual in professional armies, whose experiences have been confined 
inevitably to one groove, and whose view of life is normally 
conventional. The common Territorial battalion contained men 
familiar with dozens of different arts and crafts. The officers, 
without pretending to more than the ability of amateurs, usually 
enjoyed a faculty of command which mystified the martinets 
and confounded the pessimists, who had failed to realise that 
understanding and capacity will together elicit the confidence 
of the average soldier. Moreover, even in those high places where 
reasoning of this kind may still seem to border on lunacy, it 
will at least be conceded that-in an age when man-power is the 
first element of success the higher the percentage of the population 
which is trained for service the greater will be the security of 
the nation. That the training may be inadequate and imperfect 
is immaterial; a half-trained soldier is better than one with no 
training at all. 

These considerations are of course the concern of the soldier, 
and it is only fair to say that no Secretary of State for War in 
modern times is more likely to give them due weight than Sir 
L. Worthington-Evans. The case, however, which has to bs 
met by those who justify the reduction of the Territorial Army 
rests on grounds far broader than those of merely military 
expediency. It is the observer of English conditions with an 
essentially civilian eye who will most deeply deplore the 
amalgamation of all these battalions. The scope of the whole 
Territorial movement will be inevitably restricted. In spite of 
an increased population, there will be many fewer Territorials 
than before the war. The establishment of a battalion is now 
only 28 officers and 680 other ranks. Before 1914 Territorial 
‘units in the North of England were nearly always at full strength, 
and in the Volunteer days before 1907 they often went to camp 
over 1200 strong. An appreciable section of the people will 
thus lose the opportunity of joining the units to which their 
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fathers belonged, simply because there is no room for them. It 
is a moral disaster. They will miss the vivid and joyous hours 
in the field. They will never learn the discipline and be inspired 
by the comradeship with which service is always associated. It 
is probable that the merger of battalions will not only closs 
the gates to willing recruits, but will also damp the enthusiasm 
and emulation which for sixty years past have stimulated local 
patriotism. After the war men were asked to rejoin, with the 
promise of serving in the old drill hall, with the old officers; and 
with all the old regimental customs. Now the drill hall of the 
junior of the two amalgamated units is only to be preserved in 
the unlikely event of funds being supplied by private generosity. 
In any case, it will be hard to blend two intensive traditions, 
fostered in many cases by mutual rivalry. Territorial head- 
quarters have attracted the flower of British manhood in every 
great town. It is perhaps difficult for those who know little of 
city life to realise the depth of the sentiment which has gathered 
round the battalion clubroom and canteen. They are centres 
of sport and amusement which hold out attractions far healthier 
than the public-house, and create a spirit of fellowship which 
ennobles the industrial world. Their atmosphere never changes. 
When I first entered it the favourite songs were still The Soldiers 
of the Queen and Tommy Atkins. When I last visited it the 
piano was playing ragtime. But through all the intervening years 
the tone of the battalion remained the same, as did its recitations ; 
and no doubt twenty years hence the recruit will still listen 
spellbound to Gunga Din and to The Green Eyes of the Little 
Yellow God. 

For a vast number of young Britons the Territorial Army has 
served as a University in the sense of being a rallying ground for 
every type, and a meeting place for men bred in a hundred diver- 
gent habits and ideas. Here they have learnt to be independent 
and self-reliant ; to put trust in others ; to be able to defend them- 
selves and their country ; to play games; to undergo hardships; 
to enjoy good company ; ‘ to set the cause above renown.’ Long 
before the Army Council was converted in 1918 to experiment 
in education, Territorial units used to give their men instruction 
in subjects far beyond the scope of merely military training. 
Among other civil aptitudes, they even carried their gifts of 
journalism into the trench newspapers which delighted England in 
the early years of the war, while many thousands of those who 
survive will to-day apply to their own lives the converse truth con- 
veyed in Gibbon’s famous boast that ‘the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grenadiers has not been useless to the historian of the Roman 
Empire.’ 

I am one of the multitude of old Territorials who will see with 
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poignant regret the passing of their old battalions. Their cor- 
porate zeal, built up by successive generations since 1859, seemed 
to us to have been fused for ever in the passionate ardour of 1914. 
That the 7th Manchesters should now become merely two com- 
panies of a composite unit, simply because their headquarters are 
near those of the 6th Manchesters, who happen for the moment 
to Le numerically weak, is a bitter anti-climax to their record of 
war service, for which the retention of the famous ‘ fleur-de-lys’ 
badges is no real compensation. 

I have ridden with them as they tramped over the Blue Nile 
bridge into the British barracks at Khartum—the first Terri- 
torials to be entrusted with the safety of the Sudan. On Gallipoli 
in 1915 I saw them holding tie disease-haunted trenches of Innis- 
killing Inch, and fighting among the stony gorges of Krithia 
Nullah. In 1916 I saw them marching southwards through the 
long night from Shallufa to Suez, and, when summer came, 
plodding under heavy burdens over the soft and scorching sands 
of Sinai. I recall, later on, the vision of the same men, now 
wearing the tin hats and gas-masks of the western front, knee- 
deep in the mud of the wilderness beyond Nieuport ; and, again, 
scattered in thin lines of defence across the frozen wastes between 
La Bassée and Béthune. Men and women no longer sing most 
of the songs which these lads used to sing as they marched through 
the battle areas of Europe; but I shall never hear Annie Laurie 
without thinking of how I last heard it sung by the 7th Man- 
chesters in a great barn dimly lit by candles, a mile or two behind 
the firing-line in Flanders. 

Is there any purpose in recalling such memories? They have 
not saved this particular unit from losing its historic identity. 
Nor have similar appeals to the past availed other battalions which 
have been marked out for fusion, though able to point to records 
of no less distinguished service. They do help, however, to 
remind dispassionate thinkers, whose rage against waste has not 
deprived them of the power to discriminate, that a system which 
breeds men of the type that I have tried to bring back to memory 
is worth preserving in its entirety. No such thinkers will lightly 
cast aside the moral forces which emanate from these regiments 
of Volunteers, and which cannot fully survive their disappear- 
ance as integral units. We are living in days of intense reaction 
and disillusion. People are tired of the emotions and interests 
to which the Great War gave play. They feel as averse from high 
politics as from large armaments. They are too apt to deem the 
Territorials merely cogs in a military machine, which has served 
its purpose and which they would now like to see reduced to the 
smallest possible proportions. They have, alas, ceased to realise 
keenly what seed-plots of self-sacrifice and courage the nation had 
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half unconsciously fostered in its Territorial battalions. It is 
right, nevertheless, while recognising the necessity of retrench- 
ment, to bear in mind that the Territorial Force of 1914 stood 
for two elements in the life of our country which we cannot afford 
to forget, and the strength of which it would be madness to 
diminish. 

First, they stood for the unity of the nation. The relations 
between officers and men were never marred by that sense of 
class grievances and class disabilities which has done so much 
to poison modern civilisation. The Territorial Army is still a 
band of brothers. When the cause of the Manchester battalions 
was pleaded before the Secretary of State, Captain Thorpe, M.P., 
said truly of the 7th, to which battalion he belonged, that it had 
always been a happy family. The men know their leaders in 
the markets and mills and on the playing-fields, as well as in the 
drill-hall and on the parade-ground. No wonder that in spite of 
the ceaseless pressure of superior authority, discipline never de- 
generated into oppression, and obedience never sank into servitude. 
Class prejudice in the industrial North is now so bitter that it 
is good to think of the spirit which was so prevalent among the 
Territorials, wherein high and low, rich and poor, enjoyed a blithe 
community of tastes in time of peace, and in war sweated and 
struggled in a community of endurance ‘ per ardua ad astra.’ 

Secondly, they were idealists. This does not mean that they 
ever wove for themselves any defined formulas and maxims like 
those with which President Wilson charmed the imagination of 
the world and entangled the statesmanship of Britain. But 
in our present discontents pessimists are too apt to forget how 
these men whose earlier lives had been absorbed in the cares 
of poor households and in the keen traffic of a great city willingly 
gave up whatever makes for ease and for material comfort at 
the first call to arms. It might be said of them, as Cromwell 
said of his Ironsides, that they were ‘men of a spirit . . . such 
men as had the fear of God before them, as made some conscience 
of what they did; and from that day forward they were never 
beaten.’ Only, instead of claiming to be ‘ religious and godly’ 
they marched to the front chanting ‘Are we downhearted?’ to 
the tune of Sun of my soul. For they were not of the type which 
ruminates about its motives and philosophises over its first 
principles. They simply went. And going, they sang. 

On these grounds the elimination of twenty Territorial 
battalions, following as it has done a general reduction of the 
whole pre-war establishment of the Territorial Army, seems to 
be an ill-conceived project on the part of the War Office, and 
to represent a sorry victory for the champions of ‘ anti-waste ’ 
tenets. It is a false economy to deprive the country of these 
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nurseries of character and capacity—an economy which would 
be quite superfluous if some or all of the alternative methods of 
retrenchment which are open to the Government were to be 
adopted. Putting aside for the moment its bad effect on our 
military resources, it is socially a misfortune. Of all the many 
agencies which try to brighten the life and to raise the moral 
standards of great towns, none exercise a wider or healthier 
influence than the Territorial system. Its appeal is not confined 
only to men. In those drab and congested streets of suburban 
Manchester the inhabitants of which are described in the novels 
of George Gissing, and less mournfully in the plays of Stanley 
Houghton, when the women and children talk of ‘our Battalion’ 
they mean the one whose extinction has led me to write this 
article. When they talk of ‘the boys’ they refer to the men 
who left their simple homes to join its ranks. 

Our ideas of the heroic have altered since Carlyle wrote On 
Heroes and Hero-Worship. Mahomet and Luther, Knox and 
Rousseau, Cromwell and Napoleon, will indeed always inspire the 
awe and enlist the admiration of those who love strength of 
will and who recognise the touch of genius. But the Great 
War has tended to exalt the humble. We yield our true hero- 
worship more readily now to the less gifted but less selfish men 
who, with no thought for themselves and no expectation of reward, 


are ready to give up everything for others. Of such were the 
soldiers of those first-line Territorial battalions over whose 
destruction the economists are rejoicing. 


GERALD B. Horst. 
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THE policeman in Hyde Park had his own views on the drink 
question. Said he, ‘ Before the war, when I went on duty at 
midnight and passed along a certain big thoroughfare, the whole 
place was lighted up and as active as at midday. There was the 
night walker casting the glad eye at the semi-drunks; there was 
the man lying in the gutter or rolling home with just as much 
as he could carry; there was a good deal of life about, I can tell 
you. All the ‘‘ pubs’’ were open, of course, and some sweet and 
tobacco shops as well. They were proper times. Then I used 
to go along the same road again, going off duty in the early 
morning. You should see the line of ‘‘ kids ’’ standing outside the 
bakers’ shops waiting for the stale bread of the day before, to 
carry home for breakfast. Dreadful-looking kids they were— 
scarcely any clothes on, you may say, and boots—well, they were 
about as plentiful as pearls. Yes, it was a sight. If they didn’t 
get the crusts, they would get nothing for breakfast, for father had 
boozed the money away the night before. That was the size of 
it. Then the war came and it was different. Everything was 
shut up tight as a drum at midnight in the old road—no one about 
except cats and policemen. 

‘And when I come off duty in the early morning there was no 
children—no stale bread being given away. The kids have their 
breakfast at home now—no need to stand about the street, eh? 
That’s what you get from closing the pubs at ten o’clock, and yet, 
you see, there’s this Act to open them. It’s curious how stupid 
the working man is. He sees one of these beer lords going 
driving by with his wife all togged up, and he doesn’t understand 
that he himself put him there in that motor-car. It was his 
money what gave the other one the profits.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said, tempting him ; ‘ one must get a living somehow.’ 
‘Not on the backs of little children and poor women, mister.’ 
‘They say money has no odour,’ I returned, ‘ it buys just as much, 
you know, however it is earned.’ 

‘Very likely it does, but I’ll tell you what drink buys, and 
that is a C3 population—and we have got to pay. One of the 
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things we have to pay is breakfast for these kids when the parents 
soak it away.’ 

My friendly informant raised a hand to his helmet and 
marched away to his beat, leaving me to ruminate on his words. 
Perhaps 1 attached greater importance to them than otherwise 
because a friend of mine from overseas had just visited (in com- 
pany with an inspector of the R.S.P.C.C.) twenty-six poor 
homes in a slum at the back of the Bayswater Road. This 
fashionable West End thoroughfare fronts one of the poorest dis- 
tricts in London. In this particular slum none of the children 
visited had had anything but tea and bread for any meal, except 
in two cases where a herring and some sardines had been given. 

But that these people live in slums because of alcohol seems 
to me to be pretty well established. Therefore, if you drove out 
alcohol you might reasonably expect to abolish the slums. And 
as man is to a large extent a creature of his surroundings, I think 
it may be argued that Bolshevism and kindred excesses will tend 
to disappear with the disappearance of the conditions that gave 
them birth and provided them with the most patent examples. 

* But,’ say those who object to any sort of restrictive measures, 
‘one of the causes of the great upheaval in Russia was the 
abolition of vodka.’ Quite true. But to produce a similar effect 
in England, one must have similar conditions : an overwhelming 
mass of illiteracy, probably 90 per cent. of the people, and a vast 
degree of superstition, and slow resentment engendered by cen- 
turies of serfdom and oppression by the official classes. Happily 
these conditions do not exist in England. 

The lack of success of the temperance movement is due, in my 
mind, to the intolerance and even deformity of spirit which can 
contemplate shutting up a great source of relaxation of the people 
and putting nothing in its place. If the teetotallers had shown 
the same enthusiasm for their object as sportsmen for their par- 
ticular sport, then the question would have been solved years ago. 
But the abstainer is not by nature a liberal man, either for 
himself or others. Impressed by the obvious ‘ evils of drink,’ he 
indulges in turgid denunciation instead of getting at the root of 
the matter. It would cost millions to extirpate drink from 
England—-the golden opportunity of the war having been lost 
largely because teetotallers were not agreed about compensation— 
and who is to furnish these millions? Not the abstainer—he looks 
to others to pay. In any case, there is to be no compensation for 
the consumer. He is to forgo his favourite beverage and, what is 
worse, to be deprived of his customary meeting-place without any 
substitute for either. That is not fair. 

Teetotallers must show a more generous spirit. Immense 
personal efforts and great self-sacrifice are needed to save England 
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from ‘the internal enemy,’ as Mr. Lloyd George called it. 
According to the abstainer, the sacrifice has to be all on one side ; 
the other man has to do without, whilst the teetotaller suffers 
nothing and reaps nothing but self-satisfaction. To abstain from 
any form of extravagance obviously brings its own reward in the 
shape of more money for other objects of an enduring character. 
But drink reformers lessen their influence by their reluctance to 
open their pockets. I questioned a while ago a temperance official 
in a great centre overseas as to the contributions he received from 
the faithful. ‘It is like drawing back teeth to get a 101. note 
even from the richest of our supporters,’ he said. It is a common 
experience to find this cautious spirit amongst reformers. They 
do not ruin themselves for the cause they have at heart. Men 
may fling thousands into ‘ the street of adventure’ in a clamorous 
attempt to be heard in a political newspaper, to be regarded as a 
voice leading the people. Many a fortune has been buried beneath 
the ruins of temples to Art, in a vain effort to hold aloft the lamp 
of opera or, maybe, to endow a special form of drama for the 
people. These apostles willingly ruin themselves for the faith that 
is in them. They count their losses as gains if they can move 
public opinion so much as an inch in their direction. Then, how 
many have perished financially for love of racing, founding a stable 
or a racecourse. What vast sums have been put up by patrons of 
boxing that their champions might prove themselves in the ring. 
How few have ruined themselves for the sake of uplifting the 
masses and of giving them a greater hold on life. The divine 
injunction to the rich young man to give that which he had to 
the poor and follow Christ is still the hardest of all to obey. The 
opulent teetotaller cannot pass through the eye of the needle : the 
burden of his unpopularity is too great. And so he waits wistfully 
outside, whilst the drink traffic passes by, disdainfully. The latter 
is not indifferent, however, to the presence of non-drinkers in the 
cold shades of disapproval ; indeed, it is often morbidly conscious 
of opposition. It is a proof, perhaps, of an uneasy conscience. 

Signs of the disturbance in the mind of brewer and distiller are 
found in the trade literature. It has an hysterical turn. We are 
told that. Pussyfootism—the very name conjures up a terrifying 
picture to the average ‘ brewer’s man ’—is trying to make us take 
something we do not want, i.e. cocoa, in place of something we do 
want—whisky—and it is pointedly said that the object is to make 
money. We are left to conclude that the Trade is above such 
considerations, and yet, presumably, it does make a little money 
now and then. The brewer, or distiller, is not wholly moved by 
a love of liberty or by the feeling that we are being forcibly fed— 
with cocoa. So we may assume that, in taking so sharp an 
interest in our drink, Mr. Brewer has some thoughts for his own 
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pocket. He is not, as you may say, the perfect philanthropist. 
Why, then, should he throw another stone at poor Pussyfoot and 
accuse him of self-interest? He is positively asking for a return 
volley against his own glass-house. 

I shall not be accused of exaggeration in saying that the 
publican takes money from those least able to afford it and, in pro- 
portion as they cannot afford it, he takes more and more of it. 
Now there is no organised industry, except Monte Carlo and horse- 
racing, which does that. Even gambling is not on all fours, 
because it does not entail a lessened efficiency. It is true that the 
man who takes a little alcohol—to keep up his spirits—may seem 
to be working faster than the water-drinker of equal skill; he is 
firmly convinced of it, but that is a happy delusion proved beyond 
doubt by recent experiments. Unfortunately, in so breathlessly 
passing this new licensing law, the Legislature has given no 
thought to the children. Their interests are disregarded. 
Parents may guzzle beer, but the claim of the children to a larger 
life, to a greater share in the fortunes of the father and the 
affectionate devotion of the mother, is passed over in the name, 
forsooth, of liberty—the liberty to spend more money than one 
ought in the public-house. What irony! What a lamentable 
réle for the House of Commons,—this House of Commons which 
weeps salt tears because it is treated like a pack of schoolboys by 
the Prime Minister and some of his Cabinet. It seems determined 
to live up to the simile. 

Yet the children are at least as interesting as the appetites of 
their parents. They will carry on to-morrow’s work of Empire. 
Therefore their lives should not be warped at the outset by the 
elders’ self-indulgence. The nations which disregard the call to 
selflessness, austerity, and plain living must fall into the mire of 
materialism. This drink question has gone far beyond a mere 
fondness for strong waters. We have to ask whether England 
benefits—either the new or the old England. Who, indeed, is 
going to benefit save a powerful and masterful industry? Cer- 
tainly not the children ; certainly not the unemployed ; certainly 
not the reconstructive agencies of housing and public health. It 
is not even pretended that our troubles will be lessened by this 
Parliamentary bow to vested interests, by this pandering to a 
pathetic call to spend more money in foolishness or worse. 

The war-time hours gave opportunity for the glass of beer 
without which the viands of the working man (in the present state 
of blissful ignorance of his wife of the arts of cooking) must seem 
unpalateable. Why, then, should they be changed except on the 
assumption that dividends must be earned at whatever cost to 
those who are falsely led to believe that their own liberty is being 
served? Hastily I open a parenthesis to say that before any 
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‘forward step can be taken in temperance, the working woman must 

be taught to cook: a clear call to those who would prepare the 
way for a ‘dry’ or, at least, a strictly temperate England. 

The enormous power of the Trade, with its many ramifications 
in Parliament and the Press, has succeeded in inducing the popular 
belief that a relaxation of the hours, contained in the new Act, 
is a notable achievement for liberty. Yet it is inconceivable that 
people should not see through the arguments of the brewers’ 
advocates. Still more astonishing is the docility of Parliament 
and the British public in allowing M.P.s to further legislation in 
the interests of their own pockets from their seats in the House. 
Such a state of things is only possible on the assumption that beer 
has become a religion in England—perhaps not unconnected with 
the fact that, in times past at all events, the Church was extremely 

.kind to it! But though this solicitude undoubtedly favoured pure 
beer, what about pure politics? 

Common sense forbids the Licensing Act, since the really pro- 
gressive communities of the United States, Canada, and New 
Zealand are setting their faces against alcohol. Without going 
as far as they go, one may express surprise that so retrograde a 
measure, as the one indicated, should be placed on the Statute 
Book. We have the certainty that large numbers of men and 
women subject to inebriety, which is largely a disease of the 
nervous centres, will find their resistance broken down and the 
circle of their misery, degradation, and incompetence enlarged. 
Already a relaxation of the regulations has led to a large increase 
in convictions for drunkenness. This is a pretty price to pay— 
is it not ?—for the brewer’s smile. 

In what country is the Trade more greatly honoured than with 
us? In most the brewer is an obscure if wealthy individual : here, 
he is a pillar of the Church and Constitution, a great man, a 
sovereign over slaves. But I notice a tendency to tire of his 
tyranny. I do not believe that a reasoned appeal to the English 
people to restrict alcohol in the name of our supremacy and 
efficiency would go unrewarded. It has never been tried. The 
argument has been an ethical one—largely illusory. There is no 
particular sin in drinking a glass of good beer—any more than 
in taking mint sauce with lamb. Too much has been made of 
the supposed superiority of the abstainer ; his stomach may have 
had as great an influence on his habits as his conversion to ‘ dry’ 
principles. Again, mere abstinence is nothing: what you want 
is self-sacrifice—a divine madness which will cause a man to give 
all, even life itself, to raise his fellow-men. 

We are jubilant over the improved figures of public health, 
but how much of that is due to the cumulative results of war-time 
restrictions on the sale of alcohol, and, also to the costly idealism 
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of Dr. Addison? Is not this moment of deep anxiety for the future 
of the Empire just the worst possible for yielding to bad habits? 
Imagine with what ironic eye signs of decadence are looked for 
in the nation—some failure of fibre in the face of the present 
complications. How do the Far East and the black races, 
clamouring for equality with whites, regard this set-back to the 
lofty spirit of the war? None can urge that it is wholesome to 
spend an evening in the bar-parlour. It is not the sort of occu- 
pation to render a man fitter for the fight on the morrow. Such 
practices, indeed, are wasteful, unhygienic and out of date. It is 
asking for trouble from the watchful sober yellow races, from that 
great industrial country of keen realists, the United States. If 
persisted in, this kind of laxity will result in permanent 
inferiority. 

It is not for nothing that America, after long experience of 
the system, has decided to ban alcohol and to persist in this course. 
Disinterested business men, fixing their eyes exclusively on 
results, have acknowledged to me, often with a certain reluctance, 
that Prohibition is a ‘ paying proposition.’ It means increased 
output by the worker and a larger amount of money for the poorer 
classes to be spent on food, clothing, and equally necessary 
pleasure. The retail tradesman has benefited enormously, as well 
as the providers of entertainment. Workers go to the theatre— 
or to the ‘ pictures ’ in increasing numbers (which at least means 
a pleasant and sober evening) and, what is more to the point, work- 
ing-class children are taken to the seaside to enjoy, for the first 
time in their stunted lives, the health-giving breezes. The result 
is an extraordinary accession of health and happiness to the 
workers. 

. It is not surprising that those who have had their wine cellars 
should object to the measure. It seems hard to be deprived of 
a social pleasure moderately indulged in, yet this is a trifling 
personal thing to be set against the inestimable boon of strict 
sobriety to the community at large: the emptying of prisons, 
the lessening of the numbers in workhouses and asylums, and 
a general disposition on the part of the working man to improve 
his standard of living. This outweighs the abandonment of the 
time-honoured ritual of passing the wine, however attractive and 
however full of social importance it may have been. 

Into a Durban drawing-room, where I sat a year ago, came 
a stout sailor who had just returned from the States. It was 
his first visit, and he strongly criticised his trans-Atlantic cousins. 
‘ But there is one thing I admire them for.’ 

‘What is that,’ I inquired—‘ Surely not for Prohibition?’ 
suspecting that he, like fhe rest of those who follow the sea, had 
no prejudice agaiast the wine that is red. 
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‘Yes, because of Prohibition,’ he said. ‘My crew came on 

board sober—every man of them. Such a thing has never hap- 
pened to me before, in all my thirty years at sea. I wish to 
goodness that Durban (where his good ship was lying at the 
moment) was ‘‘dry’’ too. I know when I get on board I shall 
find some of the stokers drunk and incapable. Ah, if you only 
knew what it was to have every man at his post when you were 
working a ship out of harbour, you would take your hat off to 
the Statue of Liberty, as I do.’ 

Nor was this tribute to Prohibition by any means isolated, 
even amongst those who make no pretence of adopting its prin- 
ciples. One of the most surprising advocates of this régime was 
a hard-bitten prospector, with whom I travelled in the Namib 
Desert. ‘ Why,’ he said, as he put a brandy bottle to his lips, 
‘I would vote for Prohibition to-morrow.’ 

‘That’s pretty good,’ I adventured—after he had taken a long 
pull. 

‘I know, I know—I should feel it worse than anyone; but 
let’s save the little ’uns, eh what? There’s murder in this old 
bottle, and don’t I know it!’ 

Up and down the great sub-continent I found practical, hard- 
headed men of business and adventure giving their private 
suffrages to drink restriction or, even, to ‘ bone-dry ’ Prohibition. 
It is indeed a common case, which points the way to temperance 
propaganda. And my advice to sincerity is: ‘Get hold of the 
plain man.’ 

Is there a great city in the world more largely peopled than 
London with a hopeless nugatory class, incapable of any sustained 
labour, the clear product of the public-house? I know of none. 
And the million children who are unable, by reason of physical 
or mental disakilities, to profit by their education are surely the 
inevitable offspring of this melancholy army. Why should we 
handicap ourselves in the race merely to gratify the least intelli- 
gent—at the expense of their descendants? Ask this poor game 
of politics for an explanation. Yet it is a small thing that people 
should forgo a little pleasure that we may recover our position 
in the world and win our way to a debt-free independence. How 
insignificant this question of ‘beer or no beer’ (or small beer 
if you will) looks in the light of the war, when we gave up every- 
thing, even the dearest things we possessed 

As a nation we have an extraordinary capacity for believing 
what we wish to believe and of refusing to face disagreeable facts. 
It amounts to a genius. Because Prohibition is an impossible 
dream in England at the present moment, owing to our lack of in- 
tellectual and spiritual preparation for it, and to the deep-seated 
dominance of the brewer, we are constantly deluding ourselves 
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with the thought that America will revoke her policy to-morrow. 
Again, we are obsessed Ly the quaint facts and figures given in 
the Press : of the dodges to smuggle whisky into the States and 
of the alarming number of victims of drugs and vile substitutes 
for pure alcohol. Yet even these picturesque accounts, so avidly 
swallowed by those of us who want to believe everything against 
the system, do not suggest that young people are sitting up at 
night to drink secretly or are dying in large numbers because of 
methylated spirits or alcoholised boot-polish. That a certain num- 
ber of ‘ hard cases ’ have imperilled their lives and even terminated 
them in an attempt to assuage a gnawing thirst by strange and 
unholy ways is sad enough; but still more sad would be the fact 
that, during long years of indulgence, they had brought to misery 
and despair their wives and offspring. That is the lesson of these 
incidents. Those who have had the taste for strong drink im- 
planted in them are incorrigible ; that is no reason why we should 
not prevent the children from following so disastrous an example. 

In the name of efficiency and prosperity, in the name of every- 
thing that makes for progress, civilisation, happiness, a chance 
for the young and no chance at all for a further C3 population— 
already so great that a million men could bear no arms in our 
direst military need, because of their weakened or undeveloped 
state-—for all these reasons, I repeat, this measure is a huge mis- 
take, is a retrogrd@de step which must be retraced before it is too 
late. 

But if temperance is to have its proper influence, it must give 
up its cautious ‘ca’ canny’ policy; it must adopt a large and 
splendid attitude. | Napoleon said no commander could win a 
battle by saving his troops for the morrow. In the same way, 
the Temperance Party cannot win unless it gives all its resources 
and all its energies to the fight. It must catch adherents by the 
impetuous generosity of its programme, which should be to build 
up an alternative to the grog shops whereby a man can spend his 
evening in pleasant society and accompanied by his wife and 
children : in cafés on the Continental plan—certainly in Clubs 
where all games can be played and papers read and where, if 
alcohol is served at all, it is strictly limited in quality and quantity. 
Teetotallers must remember that theirs is the responsibility for 
the present degradation of the public-house, for they have always 
opposed its amelioration. 

But these things cost money. The Temperance Party must 
give heroically and without stint. Paltry in the extreme are the 
efforts that have been made. Recently, the Temperance Party 
on the Rand expended 17001. on propaganda. The Trade replied 
by collecting 27,0001. in a few hours. The poor little plan of 
the ‘dry’ supporters was completely stifled. That will not do. 
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You cannot fight long-range guns with bows and arrows. If the 
Temperance Party is serious, it must rally the plain man to its 
side; it must obtain the suffrages of millionaires, of great 
employers of labour, who can be shown, by ascertained facts, that 
output is accelerated where the staff is unaffected by ‘ Saint 
Monday.’ The ‘ Monday feeling’ is attenuated when the week- 
end has been spent in health-giving pleasures in the open air 
instead of in the atmosphere of the ‘ Pig and Whistle.’ No practi- 
cal man can dispute this. If he does, it is because of his brewery 
shares. But even dividends cease to give pleasure when they are 
purchased out of the holidays of pale-faced children and at the 
expense of poor tired women. 

But the Trade never sleeps. It has just made an attempt to 
improve its revenues in a Bill which would allow children to be 


. on licensed premises. No one in the House seems to have been 


disgusted except Lady Astor, who looks out upon the antique 
ritual of the Mother of Parliaments with the slightly mocking 
eyes of an American. We are flying in the face of truth and 
progress if we fail to see the deep meaning underlying the 
phrase : ‘sober by Act of Parliament.’ We have proved—by 
Acts of Parliament—that it is quite possible to establish sobriety 
and its attendant benefits. But alas! this precious advance has 
been lost by a pusillanimous House of Commons, pitifully anxious 
to ingratiate itself and knowing its own well-merited unpopularity. 

A sober, saving working-class England would mean the 
elimination of the ‘down and out,’ would mean better houses, 
baths, pianos in the parlours, side-cars in the little garage, and 
frequent jaunts to the seaside. It is a pleasant and perfectly 
realisable prospect. The alternative is not so pleasant : a declin- 
ing England unable to maintain its overseas markets ; a crowded 
and gloomy England listening to the voice of the agitator—for 
this is the atmosphere in which he flourishes. Are we to pursue 
the ostrich-like tactics which have brought us to Ireland, India 
and Egypt—and even to the Great War, or are we to say that 
‘liberty’ which means the overflowing bowl, in the midst of 
crushing burdens and responsibilities, is just licence and the purest 
folly ? 

CHARLES DAWBARN. 
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THE REVELLERS 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


FRANCESCO.’ ANTONIA, 

RUDOLFO. Lucio Leoni (her lover). 
UBERTO. Bauponi (the Podesta). 
RINALDO. Paoo. 


REVELLERS AND TOWN GUARD. 


It is night in Assisi, and the moon, high in heaven, blazes down 
into the small square with its stone fountain, upon which narrow 
streets converge. To one side rises the gaunt wall of a church, 
under which the fountain lies partly in shadow. On the opposite 
side (corner to a street) stands a deeply recessed door; above it 
projects a small window. At the back of the scene is the door 


of another and larger house. When the scene opens Lucio is 
discovered below the window of ANTONIA. 


Lucio. 


ANTONIA. 


Lucio. 


ANTONIA. 


If it be true, confirm it yet again ! 
Give me to know that silence shall mean faith : 
That not Rudolfo’s, nor Francesco’s love 
Weighs in the scales with mine. 
I swear, I swear 
I love thee, Lucio. 
Witness to it, O Moon! 
And let that uttered music of her breath, 
Which from this earth doth rise, be in thy keeping 
Henceforth for ever ! 
Hush, no more: away! 
Our secret keeps. I'll look on thee by day 
And know thee not. Good-night, Lucio, good-night ! 
[She withdraws: her light is seen passing 

upwards. 
Flown! O my bird; my star! Up mounts thy light, 
And Lucio’s eyes go blind. 

[He crosses to the fountain, and there within 
a buttress of the church wall stands watching. 
From a distance comes the sound, as from an 


1 Afterwards known as St. Francis of Assisi. 
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opened door, of laughter and revelry. A sudden 
gleam of light is thrown along the street. Enter 
PaoLo and other revellers, followed by Rupouro 
cloaked in black and bearing a sword. The 
revellers are a little drunk. 
PaoLo. To the right! To the right! 
Look out for the cow’s horn! (Laughter.) 
Come, my Rudolfo! 
We're for Perugia. 
[Paoxo and the others go off laughing. 
RupoLFo = (sotto voce). Ye fools, go your ways! 
I’m for Antonia. 
[He takes his stand within the recessed 
doorway. 


Enter FRANCESCO, strumming his lute, and improvising 
as he goes. 


FRANCESCO. Oh, sleep not so! 
Let dreams now go! 
For the way we know lies easy. 
So make delight 
Of the live-long night, 
While the moon shines bright on Assisi. 
[He approaches the window of ANTONIA. 
O whitest flower, ; 
From thy high bower, 
Look down this hour,— 
[Rupo.ro strikes his sword across the strings. 
RupotFo. Hold! 
Francesco (startled). Litter of Cerberus! Whose black dog 
are you? 
Rupotro. Take your strings hence, strummer! Linger not 
here ! 
Francesco (mildly surprised). Signor Rudolfo? 
RuDOoLFo (bitengly). Aye, Signor Francesco ! 
Francesco (trying to pass). Nay, by your leave! 
[RupoFo withstands him threateningly. 
Why, then, without your leave, to yourself I leave 
you ! 
[He crosses to the fountain and there spies Lucio. 
Lucio? 
Lucio. How now, Francesco? 
Francesco. There is a black dog yonder ; and he bites. 
Lucio. Better not cross him ; he is dangerous. 
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Oh! Time will tame him! See, here is the wine 
That wins my wager : Uberto and Padrone, 
Both have I beaten ! 
[From his girdle he unslings a wine-skin. 
Thou art a thief, Francesco! 
Aye, till to-morrow : then will I make payment. 
Set it to cool, here in the fountain, Lucio. 
(reaching down). The well is dry. 
Excellent. Pour it in! 
We'll make a miracle of it for San Rufino,— 
Blood from his bones. Tasting, how they will stare! 
What is this for? 
Goon! Doas I tell thee! 
[Lucio pours the wine into the fountain. 
FRANCESCO resumes his strumming. 
O whitest flower, 
From yon high bower, 
Look down this hour,— 
(coming across). Cease! or I hack thy strings. 
Bounteous, but most chaste Moon, here is a lover 
Bids us not look on Heaven !—would blot out stars, 
Block windows, call down watchmen from the walls, 
Put out the eyes of the astronomers, 
And hold thee his alone! O gentle mistress, 
Art thou indeed for him, and for none other? 
Then wherefore didst thou bend kind looks on me? 
Enough! See to it: get hence! 
Nay, thou canst have her. 
Only be careful : see thou treat her well ! 
For if thy worth diminish,—when she wanes 
She’ll give thee horns. 
[RupotFo threatens him. 
Nay, nay, not cow’s horns, Signor! 
But horns of ivory, horns of —— 
This man’s mad ! 
Moon-mad, and full of wine, and wanting more! 


Hi! Hi! Where is Francesco? 

Hello! Hello! Have ye still legs to run?— 

And wings? Come, birds! 

Well, well, what is it, Francesco? 

Cloth-merchant, are we drunk? 

The old Padrone has turned us out : 

Says we have had more wine than we have paid for! 
Charges you, does he? 
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Cloth-yard, are we drunk? 
I have seen worse, Rinaldo. Yonder lies one. 
What? The Podesta? 

Aye. An hour ago, 
I found him making a bed of his own doorstep. 
Truly—compared with him—ye be all sober. 
(pointing). He lies there still. 
Old paunch-pot turned us out,-—said we were drunk. 
To the cow’s horn with him! 
(after going to look). Aye, he lies there still ! 
Lord ! where are such examples going to lead us? 
To drink. We are all drunk : Assisi’s drunk. 
Oh, if Perugia knew, now were her time! 
Count on it, Paolo! I can give you proof. 
The hour has struck ; Assisi is in danger. 
Comes when? 
This very night. 
Whence get you that, dreamer? 
(pointing to the fountain). Look, Brothers! 
is the omen. 

What is it? 
Blood. 


There 


[They gather round, much impressed, and peer 
down into the fountain. 
How comes it? 


By miracle ! 
To-night is the fulfilment of a great marvel. 
When I was a child, my nurse oft told me of it ; 
But never have I believed it true—till now. 
Believed what true? 
Ye know whose is this church? 
Within these walis, sacred to San Rufino, 
Here, under the high altar, lie his bones. 
The legend says they live : and that when war 
Threatens our city’s peace, those bones sweat blood, 
Which, changed to wine, flows down into this 
fountain, 
Forewarning us of danger. 
This is strange telling ! 
Take not my word for it : San Rufino’s vintage 
Offers itself for proof. 
[He dips the chained cup and holds it out to 
them. 
[Lucto, lending himself to the deception, 
advances to make reverent inspection, followed by 
others. 
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It looks like wine. 

[He hands the cup to UBERTO, who samples it 
suspiciously. 

Aye, and it tastes like wine. 
’Tis wine, Uberto! Drink! I have won my wager! 

[So saying, he slaps him over the back with 
the wine-skin. 

[This sudden revelation is greeted with a burst 
of laughter. Sobriety vanishes, bibulous merri- 
ment again holds sway. 

Ha! He hath beaten thee! The tailor’s goose 
Was the better bird, for all thy crowing, Uberto! 
Well, I repent not of it! When the Padrone 
Kept his last wine-skin from us, I was angry : 
Now I forgive him. 


So, more wine, Padrone! 
Pour night intoacup! I’ll drink it dry! 
Till dawn shall fill it again. 
[The cup begins to go round. RINALDO, slow 
of wits, still sticks to his grievance. 
; He turned us out! 
Shall a man live,—shal]l « Padrone live,— 


Shall he have license to deny his guests 
The reason—the only reason for his existence? 
Come, come, Rinaldo! Here’s consolation for thee. 
[Offers him the cup. 
Why, this is the very life that he denied me! 
Aye ; and here’s more of it. 
(drinking). This, this is what I live for. 
Art thou so minded—body with brain at one? 
Then art thou happy! 
Ah! were I a stone, 
I would go down into this fountain, and so live, 
Never to come up again. Why should I? 
No reason why; seeing that life itself is without 
reason. 
Life without reason? Come! how make you that? 
What does a man live for? 
He lives that he may go on living. 
And when he dies—what then? 
He lives on still. 
And then, either he’s glad, or else he’s sorry for it. 
So in the end the reason stands divided. But where- 
for lives he now? 
He lives because he cannot help living. 
Having no choice puts reason out of court. 
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And to this riddle, Francesco, what is thy answer? 

Man lives to be in keeping with his nature ; 

To be a man, and not to be alive, 

Were most unnatural. 

Why do I stand on my feet? Because my feet 

Were made to stand on. Why do I see with mine 
eyes ? 

Because they are windows to look through. Why do 
I talk, 

Because [ have a tongue. Why do I love? 

(mockingly). Love! 

Because without love man is nothing. And nobody 
can give me a better reason. 

Call you that reason? Then I can reason too. 

Why do I stumble? Because 1 have feet to stumble 
with. 

Why dol weep? Because I have eyes to weep from. 

Why does the moon grow full? Because she plays 
the wanton. 

Why do I make cuckolds of all married men? 

Because woman is woman. 

There’s reason for you! More wine, Padrone ! 

(holding back the ewp). Why does he want more wine 
that is not thirsty ? 

Because, if a thing-is good, he wants it’ without 
reason. 

That's the truth of it, Uberto. And that’is why 

"T were better to be foolish than to be wise, 

For wisdom seeks a reason for herself : 

Folly needs none. 

Drink we to Folly, then! 

And what is Folly? 

Folly is that which is happy without reason ; and, 
for no reason, lives. 

But Folly himself does some things for a reason. 

Tor a false reason. 

When Folly is tired, Folly goes to bed. 

Not he! 

Yes; with a bed-fellow. 

Not to sleep, then! 

The more tired he, when he gets up again ! 

And so must sleep in the daytime, when by reason 
he should be waking. Therefore sleeps not till 
reason is against it. Soe without reason sleeps.— 
Which proves my point. 

Mine also : proving that a fool can reason ! 
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And, having said his say, reach no conclusion 
Which was worth getting to. 
More drink, Padrone ! 
Fill us with Folly, Francesco! The night is young. 
First let’s be wise : and Folly shall come after. 
Nay! We're too drunk to be wise. 
So, if we try. 
Our folly is all the greater. Is it your pleasure? 
Agreed, you lead : we follow! 
[FRANCESCO strikes his lute and begins singing. 
The others join in. 
Come Folly, sweet Folly, to me be kind! 
Make bright the eyes of the hour that flies ! 
For to wait till the morrow 
That brings a man sorrow, 
Is a trade that has never made any man wise. 


Come, drink, then, drink, and merry let us be! 
For who can tell but to-morrow he may die? 
Though never have I met 
With anyone yet 
Can tell a man, tell a man, tell a man why! 
[RupDoLFo comes suddenly across from his 
hiding-place. 
Root out, you noisy rogues! 
clamour, 
Waking the weary echoes of the night? 
The song is over, Signor. The Moon is yours again. 
Yonder, she waits for you. 
[Rupotro makes a gesture. 
(interposing). Take it not ill, Rudolfo! 
The fool means well, and there’s no mending him. 
So now to return to our philosophy : 
We are agreed, are we not, that Folly stands 
Not upon reason? But when he goes to war, 
Must he not have some reason, though ’twere a false 
one? 
By the cow’s horn, I think so! 
Aye, there you have it. Look you! 
Into Assisi enters from Perugia 
One of her citizens—a man of wealth. 
Ere the day ends, he goes with a hole in him, 
And through it back to the dust from which he came. 
What follows next? We, in Assisi, say 
"Twas a cow’s horn that did it. They, in Perugia, 
Swear that Assisi slew him, by the hand of— 
[He pauses. 
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(meaningly). No need to name him. 
[Rupotro turns sharp and looks at him. 
Lucio stiffens ; they stand eyeing each other. 
And that no cow did it. 
On that they threaten war. 
And when we have fought enough, and raged 
enough, 
And piled up waste enough of blood and treasure, 
Some day we shall make peace. And we, in Assisi, 
Shall still say twas a cow that did it; and they 
Will swear that it was murder;—not horn but steel. 
Now had it chanced contrary—that in Perugia 
One of our citizens had been so slain, 
Then would Perugia have pledged’ her faith 
To a cow’s horn, and we—to a murdered man. 
And this is War,—for which Folly finds reason ! 
(singing). Oh, Folly, sweet Folly !— 
Well, if the horn was long and sharp enough 
To do its work, would anyone wish a better? 
One, less of a coward,—that having dealt the blow 
Would take the blame for it, not leaving others 
To pay his debt! 
How now, Lucio? 
Come, come! Will you not drink? 
Let me go, Paolo! 
He talks of the cow’s horn. So do we all,— 
Against Perugia to maintain our quarrel. 
But we, here in Assisi, know ’tis false ! 
And that, in the market-place, was no cow’s horn, 
Or long, or sharp, or straight, or cruel enough 
To deal that blow! 
Peace, Lucio! hold thy tongue! 
And I tell you, Rudolfo, that you lie! 
With your cow’s horn, you, from a secret corner, 
Did stab him in the back. There! Now you 
have it! 
Enough, I take you! 


Paolo, thy sword! 
[He takes Paowo’s sword, 
Have out thy horn! Now toss me if you canst! 
[RupotFo draws. They fight. The window 
above is flung open. 


Ah, God! Francesco, part them ! 
[FRANcESCO, using his lute as a weapon, inter- 
renes, and endeavours to strike down their swords, 
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Softly, softly ! 

Here is a tune wherein I must take part. 

Come, Brothers, come! | What piece is this you 
play? 

On my head be it! 

[Coming between, he takes a thrust from 

Lucto’s sword, and falls into RupoLFo’s arms. 
Oh, I have taken death, 
Lucio, from thee! Rudolfo, give me stay ! 
Bring me some of the blood of San Rufino : 
So—ere I die! ; 

[They bear him to the fountain, and fill the cup 
for him. He drinks; and makes as much of his 
dying as is possible. ,ucto stands distraught with 
grief: even RupOLFo is compunctious. 

Ah! swear to me, Rudolfo! 

And you, Lucio, you too; never again ! 
Your hand! Yourhand! (He takes first Lwucto’s, 

then RupotFo’s, holding them both.) Ye swear? 
I swear, Francesco ! 
I am content. This quarrel was not my seeking. 
Why, then, all’s well again. Put up your swords ! 
And pardon me, dear friends, that I deceived you. 
There came a voice from Heaven, and I obeyed. 

[He rises, showing plainly that he does not 
intend dying. But his hurt is a real one: blood 
drips from it. He staggers. 

Francesco, thou’rt more drunk than any of us. 
Oh! I have hurt thee! 

[He takes FRANCESCO’S 
bandaging it. 

No, no, Lucio ; ’tis nothing ! 

Rudolfo spares thee : vex him not again. 

Art thou so bled, Francesco? It was not I that 
did it. 

I would it had been, if this taste of blood 

Could satisfy thee, Rudolfo. 

Get thee to bed, Francesco! 

Fare you well. 

[Exit Rupotro. Francesco sits down, and 
draws a deep breath. All wait on him. 

Tis a fair night. Let not brief discord break 
The harmony of our mirth. Come, let’s play on, 
And to unfinished music give conclusion. 

What now, Francesco? 

Yonder stands Folly, and beckons. 


arm, and begins 


So, I leave you. 
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Whither away ? 

Assisi is asleep. Let us wake her ! 

How? Wherewith? 

A noise of drums—the beating of her own heart ! 

Thinks she is at peace : wakes to a sound of war ; 

Dreaming of safety, finds her house on fire ; 

Fenced within walls, hears that those walls are 
down. 

Sa starkly wakened—should any doubt our word— 

There’s San Rufino’s blood to show for it ! 

Tis a large matter, Francesco! How can so few 

Rouse a whole city? 

Ring the bells, Brother, shout, beat at the gates, 

Bring torches, run, raise knockings in all the streets, 

Wake the Podesta, call the city-guard, 

Shout ‘ Ho! Perugia!’ Make loud enough 

The terror of your tongues, so swiftly then 

Shall the infection spread, will any hereafter 

Dare say what dog first barked? We shall be 
blameless 

Like all the rest. Oh, come, stay not te parley! 

To it, boys, to it! When San Rufino sounds, 

Your call has come. Then bid Assisi wake ! 

[The REVELLERS disperse swiftly, this way and 

that. Some Francesco holds back. 
The Podesta is there, Francesco. 
Go, take two others, 
Blind him and bring bim hither! Now, my Uberto, 
Yonder Rufino’s bell is waiting for thee. 

[He helps Usserto to enter the Church by a 
staircase window. And now for a moment he is 
alone. 

O sweet Antonia, do not be afraid ! 
Our revel harms thee not; nor shall thy heart 
Have further ground for grief. Liucio is safe. 


[Enter Rinatpo and others, leading the 
Popesta, bound and bonneted. 


[Overhead the bell of San Rufino starts clang- 
ing. Uproar begins in the city. 
Thou naughty man, thou naughty man, come 
hither ! 
Let me go, villains! 
He calls us villains ! 
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Help! Help! 
Fellow, who art thou? 
I am the Podesta. 
That cannot be; for drunk and on his doorstep 
We find thee sleeping. 
1 say I am the Podesta ! 
Then, if thou art, 
Why wast thou sleeping? 
Wherefore should I not sleep? May one not sleep 
o night? (More bells begin ringing.) 
Hark to his folly! Old man, how dar’st thou sleep 
With death at every door, and all the gates 
Unguarded, for the enemy to enter? 
Who is the enemy ? 
Perugia. 
You lie! She is not. 
Proposing peace ! 
A blind, blinkers for asses ! 
And thou. hast put them on, and in her harness, 
Tied to her yoke, thou hast betrayed the city. 
Nay, God forbid! (The uproar increases.) 
Aye! but thou pray’st too late ! 
T’ll not believe it. Where is the city guard? 
Guard! Guard! Ho, help! Thieves, robbers, 
murderers ! 
Thou art mistaken. Loose him, let him go! 
[They unbind him, and, at a signal from 
FRANCESCO, run off. UBERTO returns. 
If thou believe me not, the more drunk thou. 
Are not the signs apparent to thy brain? 
Hark to the beating bells, the battered gates, 
The shoutings in the streets ! 
Or, if thou wilt not heed such signs as these, 
Here witnesseth the blood of San Rufino. 
Saints! What a night is this of signs and wonders! 
How am I torn, divided! 


Yesterday, came word 


Enter the City Guard running. 


Help, ho! Guard! 
Come ye so late when I call you? Are ye soslow, 
When doom is on us? Ho! Bring me my sword, 
My helm, my armour! Go, get mea horse! 
Cry ‘ Help, Assisi!’ Ho! Assisi. Ho! 
[Exit, accompanied by the City Guard. 
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(laughing). There goes old Thunderbolt ! 
Thou hast so stuffed his stomach for the fight, 
Now there’s no holding him. 
Hark, how he roars them on! Assisi wakes, 
And sleep is slain for ever. 
I must see more of this. Come on, Francesco! 
[Exit UBERTO. 
[Francesco sits down by the fountain, in 
sudden dejection. 
Sweet night, how we have fouled thee! Into thy fold 
Have come like wolves, and all the flocks of peace 
Into a howling wilderness have scattered ! 
[The tumult in the city increases. 
O Father Folly, whither hast thou brought me? 
Here, after faithful service, am I left ; 
And when my other father hears tell of it, 
To-morrow, there’ll be trouble! See, up yonder, 
How from her throne the chaste and bloodless Moon 
Watches our world, so drunk, so full of wine, 
And boisterous revelry, and jealous fears, 
Dancing to death! (A clock tolls.) There goes 
another hour ! 

Nay, thou didst well, Antonia, not to mate 
With such a moon-calf as makes meat on me ! 


Enter Lucio, running. 
O my Francesco! 
Here is great news and marvellous! Didst thou 
know? 
Perugia hath made war! Now comes a messenger. 
Her army hath set forth, and will be here 
Ere daybreak! O Francesco! Didst thou know? 


FraNcEsco (whimsically amused). No, Lucio, I did not! But the 


VOICES 
FRANCESCO. 


Moon knew : 
For she sees further than we do. 
(without). Francesco! Francesco! 
Heaven hath been kind to me, I have done well ; 
And I shall not be hanged for it. 
Look, Lucio, look! What a light shines on me! 
I am moonstruck: There she goes to make my 

fortune ! 
I’m to be Prince; the world shall hear of me, 
And for Assisi I will make a name,— 
For fair Assisi ! 

{Uperto and the other REVELLERS enter, 
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Francesco, thou hast saved the city ! 

[Francesco stands for a moment rapt in the 
delight of his success. Then takes his lute and 
sings. 

Francesco. O Folly, sweet Folly, to me be kind! 
Make bright the eyes of the hour that flies ! 

For to wait till the morrow 

That brings a man sorrow 
Is a trade that has never made any man wise ! 

[The Revetiers hoist him to their shoulders 
and bear him off. His song dies away in the 
distance, 

CURTAIN. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 





DE SENECTUTE: 
A DIALOGUE IN A COLLEGE GARDEN 


Scene. The Gardens of St. Boniface, Oxbridge. 

(1) The Rev. Onestmmus Sentor, D.D., former Rector of 
Felix-in-the-W eald. 

(2) JoHn OtpHAM, M.A., College Don, Dean. 

(3) Tom Rrpper,—a former University Blue. 


J. OtpHAM. We rejoice to find that you can come up to our 
feast, Rector, and look at the old place and the new men. Why; 
your degree must have been in the early ’fifties! How puzzled 
you must. be with all the changes you see around—and, I fear, 
how much you may be shocked ! 

O. Senior. Puzzled at times, my dear Dean, till I have found 


out more of the facts—but not a bit shocked. Pray don’t call 
me Rector. After fifty years in my quiet Rectory, and nearly 
seventy years of parish work, I have resigned office, duty, and 
toil, and have settled in peacefulness on a small bit of land which 
belonged to my father. I have no work, no task, no responsi- 
bility, no care, except to look back—and then to look forward. 
I am functus officio—rude jam donatus. You could not imagine 
how entirely tranquil is life when a man has no task pressing 
on him to be done—indeed when, in the very last hours of his 
life, there is no task which he can look to complete—none which 
he ought even to attempt. For those who have worked their 
hardest for the six days of the week, it is a moral duty—nay 
a sacred duty—to rest on the seventh day—and only to think of 
all that has been—and on all that is to come. 

J. OtpHAM. But you, who have been so hard a worker all 
your life, must feel the need of an aim to satisfy your energy. 
You, of all our men, can hardly rest with mere otiwm—even 
cum dignitate, which indeed you have in full measure, as you 
know. 

O. Sentor. Well! I have now a life of restfulness—but not 
of idleness. I can still do something, if only it be to offer advice, 
to warn men of dangers ahead. From the hill-top of our long 
years of experience, we ancients survey the ground both behind 
us as well as in front of us. As we are not absorbed in any 
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pressing problem to be solved in the immediate present, we can 
take longer and wider views, and we have outgrown the heat 
of our strenuous days. 

J. OupHAM. Not, I trust, that you repeat the aphorisms of 
a Chorus of Gerontes in the play of Euripides on which I have 
just been lecturing. 

O. SENIoR. Not a bit of it—more in the vein of Athena or 
Artemis, when she appears above the temple to clear up the 
catastrophe. 

J. OLDHAM. And you find that the younger ones listen to your 
advice ? 

O. SENIOR. Now and then, yes! Perhaps our words may seem 
to them to come true after a time. But we retired veterans have 
no direct or personal aim to attain. It is enough that we do our 
best to put things fairly and relieve our own spirits. We don’t 
pretend to be prophets—nor even mentors, and we have nothing 
to gain by our talking. But do not suppose that we are indolent 
observers. We watch the tremendous stream of events as they 
rush towards the unknown, as men who have seen the various 
rivers which long ago joined to swell the volume of to-day. 

J. OupHAM. And this continual observation of the world around 
you gives you adequate occupation for your thought—which we 
all know is far from obsolescent. 

O. Senior. No! it serves to keep the mind alert with incessant 
new conditions to observe. But, of course, books fill the time 
of a very old man inuch more than they ever did in his busy life. 

J. OLDHAM. Books, no doubt! And you still keep up with 
the new books to which the war seems to have given a spasmodic 
vitality ? 

O. Sentor. God forbid! For my part I am spared the trouble 
of even casting my eye over the new stuff—above all over new 
novels, The laudations of the publishers of each ‘ epoch-making 
romance,’ each ‘novel of the age,’ leave me cold. I would as 
soon listen to the chatter in a crowded tram-car or the smoking- 
room of a country club, as read the modern up-to-date novel of 
what they cail Life. I can read the old romances again and again 
still. I suppose I read Scott and Fielding, Jane Austen and 
Trollope, year after year—and I often turn back to Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Dickens, even Smollett, if I feel bored or sleepy. I have 
done quite enough of modern French novels. But, after all, I 
get along with a very moderate resort to fiction—at least of modern 
times. It forms but the ‘savoury’ to my menu in literature. 
The complex experience of long life passed in various tasks reveals 
to us more than to the young the profound mysteries of human 
nature, as painted by the masters of humour—Aristophanes, Cer- 
yantes, Mojjére. J never open one of these immortals without 
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finding ores from the bed-rock of humanity that I had forgotten 
or never noted. 

J. OtpHAM. Surely, your Greek does not last you well enough 
to read Aristophanes in the original? 

O. SENIOR. Perhaps not, as a Scholar would read him. But 
I now read the wonderful version of my old contemporary B. B. 
Rogers, with the Greek on one page and the English in verse 
on the opposite page. I don’t care a fig for the curious com- 
pounds and the Attic slang and indescribable condiments which 
puzzled us so much at school and college. I take Rogers’ word 
for the meaning—and I can enjoy the fun, the wild lampooning, 
and the Pindaric lyrics of the greatest of comedians—without 
pulling out my Liddell and Scott. 

J. OLDHAM. And do you read Don Quixote too in Spanish? 

O. Sentor. No! I have tried it—but it is difficult. And I love 
Italian too much to take kindly to Spanish, which seems to me 
a dialect of Italian like Dorsetshire English. There are excellent 
versions of Don Quixote, and our tongue serves perfectly to render 
the Spanish idiom. If they would print a copy with Spanish 
on one page and English on the other I would use it. But 
Cervantes has not the indescribable grace of words that glows 
in the purest Attic ; and an English version of Cervantes’ Spanish 
does not lose so much as does the best English version of -Aristo- 
phanes’ Greek. 

J. OLDHAM. And do you care for any version of Moliére? 

O. Sentor. Proh pudor! It is felony and treason to trans- 
late Moliére. There again, half. the glory of the poet is in form. 
You could no more translate the Précieuses than you could trans- 
late Horace’s Odes. Those only really penetrate into the secret 
of Moliére who can recall the plays at the Francais and remember 
Coquelin, Delaunay, and Got, Madeleine Brohan, and Croixette. 
Coquelin himself told me that, of all his parts, he enjoyed * Mas- 
carille’ the most. And as I read my Moliére again to-day, the 
verve and sparkle of those quips and repartees still ring in my 
ears after fifty and sixty years have passed since I feasted at those 
cenae deorum in the historic Maison de Moliére. 

J. OtpHAM. But what about tragedy? Do you find that too 
gloomy for you? 

O. Senor. Just the reverse! We old ones have seen so many 
tragedies in the world—such terrific peripeties in the high and 
mighty—such incredible reverses of fortune—such acts of Fate 
or Providenze—we have known too such tragedies in our own 
homes and in those of friends and neighbours—that at the end 
of life, of all men we seniors are taught to recognise that human 
society is compacted of tragedies. The tragedies of the great 
poets reveal the tragedies which in lesser degrees are passing— 
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it may be obscurely—in many a household, to the eye so pros. 
perous and happy. Human life is ever playing out, in very 
minor keys and in very narrow fields, the eternal human comedy 
—the inevitable human tragedy. The long and crowded experi- 
ence of old age is more open to understand both, than is the 
eager joie de vivre of youth. Tragedy, you know, purifies the 
soul by the presentment of the terrible and the pitiful. For my- 
self, I never have been so thrilled by great tragedy in my early 
days as I am now in these last days. To me, it is no longer 
poetry : it is the gospel of man’s destiny. 

J. OupHAM. So you read your Shakespeare as much as ever? 

O. Senior. Indeed much more—though I choose the plays 
now more carefully. I cannot believe that he always did his 
best. I am sure he let his name stand for not a little stuff which 
he knew was unworthy of him. He felt his teeming mind so 
boiling over with ideas, that he cared not if some of them went 
running to waste. His was the greatest poetic force ever given 
to man : but I cannot admit that he produced the greatest of all 
tragedies. 

J. OLpHAM. Then who did produce them ? 

O. SENIOR. For pure—perfect—sublime tragedy, I hold by 
Aeschylus. And Sophocles was not far behind him, as Aristotle 
suggests of the Oedipus. To me the Trilogy of Oresteia has a 
massive grandeur, a concentric symmetry, that even Lear and 
Macbeth do not reach. And Prometheus soars into an empyrean 
of imagination which the sixteenth century could not touch— 
much less can the twentieth century touch it—nor even compre- 
hend it. 

J. OupHAM. And your chief reading now is with Greek drama? 

O. SENTOR. Quite so! I am too poor a scholar to read the 
originals without all the help I can find. So what with Jebb, 
and Verrall, and Murray, and Dr. Way, and various versions in 
prose and verse, I have managed in these later and more leisured 
years to work through nearly all that is left of Attic tragedy. 
How magnificent is the roll of those organ tones in iambic! Did 
human speech ever sound such bewitching harmonies! With 
what raptures do the chorus ring forth, as they circle round the 
orchestra, chanting hymns such as eagles might chant, if they 
had the sweet voices of larks ! 

J. OLDHAM. Exceedingly beautiful in music ; yet the sense too 
often is nothing but commonplace and goody-goody truism. 

O. Sentor. True! but remember that these lines are the words 
of musical chants. No one expects to hear original ideas in the 
libretto of a modern opera. Much of the choral strophes was 
equivalent to the trumpets, drums, and cymbals which point the 
tramp of a soldier’s march. The chorus of Attic tragedy serves 
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to supply the lyrical element which our Elizabethan dramatists 
flung recklessly into the dialogue—not seldom to the injury of 
the action, and to delay the catastrophe or adorn it with needless 
flowers. Even Macbeth and Othello, whilst brandishing their 
murderous weapons, talk superb poetry which might serve for 
an elegy. 

J. OLDHAM. But you do not neglect Euripides—my favourite 
—I hope? 

O. Senior. I used to be unjust to Euripides, I confess, perhaps 
from my old delight in the poetic duel in the Frogs. But of late 
I have been turning again to Euripides—with the help, of course, 
of the excellent new versions we have got—Murray’s and the rest. 
I can see why the ancients, as indeed did modern French and 
German dramatists, preferred him, and why they preserved twice 
_ as much as they preserved of Aeschylus and Sophocles. I see 

why this was. He often degraded the majesty of great tragedy 
into the excitements of sensational thrill. He sacrificed the unity 
and awe of tragedy by piling up a variety of startling surprises 
such as in Jon, Hecuba, Heracles—just as Seneca and the. Bliza- 
bethan Renaissance loved to do. Euripides, like Seneca, like 
Marlowe, like Webster, can pander to the lust for blood .and 
torture. 

J. OLtpHAM. Oh! there is plenty of horror in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. 

O. Senior. Yes! Prometheus and Clytemnestra, Oedipus and 
Antigone, present the horrible—but it has a halo of the awful. 
It is sanctified with a divine judgment, like the horror of the 
Crucifixion. But in Euripides the horror is piled up double and 
triple, and too often smacks of that beastly thing they call the 
cinéma—the grave, the very dust-hole of the drama. And his 
catastrophe is jumbled up with a lot of logical wrangling that is 
trivial when it is not sceptical. 

J. OtpHAM. And you do not care for his exquisite lyrics and 
the pathos of his wonderfully varied crises of suffering ? 

O. Sentor. Do not mistake me. I revel in them. Quite 
lately, when laid on my sofa by an accident, I have soothed a 
lonely time by reading over his masterpieces with keen enjoyment. 
I see now why Euripides was the tragic poet to cultured readers 
both ancient and modern. 

J. OupHAM. But you have plenty of other reading besides 
tragedies and comedies, as we all know from some lectures of 
yours that have reached us. 

O. SeNrIoR. Oh ves! all forms of real literature attract me— 
all the great books of the world. I suppose I have managed in 
the last ten or twenty years, when I had curates and my clerical 
work became less severe, to rub up my Classics—Homer and 
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Virgil ; Sappho, Theocritus, and Catullus ; Lucretius, Horace, and 
Juvenal. 

J. OtpHAM. Well! and as for the moderns; you do not bar 
them, I hope? 

O. Sentor. I bar none, my dear Dean. Dante and the great 
Italians who follow him, Fabliauz, Morte d’Arthur, old ballads, 
Milton, Calderon, Corneille, Cowper, Burns, Byron and Words- 
worth, are the books I take up most often. 

J. OupHAM. What! not Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
Swinburne? 

O. Senior. All these of course! You might as well ask me 
if I do not sometimes open my Bible. The best nineteenth. 
century men are to be ‘taken as read’ in any decent library; 
and certainly in my library they are read. And I keep at my 
bedside, with my Hymn-book, a copy of the Golden Treasury— 
first edition 1861—not the enlarged edition with the moderns— 
which rather blunts the perfect aroma of the original choice. 

J. OupHAM. And don’t you enjoy the Oxford Book of Verse 
of 1901? 

O. Sentor. Yes! I have that by my side too. But it is 
rather a study in English poetic literature than a selection 
of the best. There are not 883 lyrics in our poetry which are 
worth frequent re-reading. One half of those in the Oxford book 
rather spoil the effect of the rest. Some are too lengthy; others 
are obsolete ; one or two rather gross. No! I hold by the Golden 
Treasury of 1861, and my well-thumbed, soiled copy in limp calf, 
always to be put in my case if I leave home. Palgrave has less 
than 300 lyrics in his book: and that is quite enough for daily 
use aS a morning hymn, when one does not want researches in 
forgotten literature. 

J. OLDHAM. Why, my dear friend, in spite of your eighteen 
lustra you seem to have got through a lot of reading. It is quite 
wonderful! Tell us your secret for it. 

O. Sexton. Not wonderful at all—there is no secret. It is 
simply the choice of the best books—and keeping clear of the 
second-best, and altogether clear of the everyday rubbish on which 
so many men and women waste their time. I thank Providence 
that my eyes are as fresh as ever, and serve me at all times and 
for every use. I am no great reader: I never was. I am neither 
scholar, nor critic, nor book-worm. J am a humble pupil of the 
really great readers such as Jowett and Pattison, Monro and Jebb, 
in my college days, or Morley, Saintsbury, and Gosse to-day. -In 
my clerical days of old, what with sermons, and parish work, 
and our village club and desultory lectures, I had no spare time 
to read more than was necessary for my practical tasks. It is 
only in the last twenty vears of my life that reading has been to 
me my chief solace, the only consolation in bereavement, the 
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support of my weakening limbs. But I can tell you this—to you, 
Dean, in mid life, to you, Tom, in your young life, it is only in 
the serene haven of extreme old age, when all earthly cares seem 
like the rough seas out of which we are now passed, that the 
glory of great literature comes into the soul. We ancients, who 
seem to you so useless and so incapable of happiness, really live 
with the mighty ones of old. They seem to be chanting a 
requiem specially for us—requiem aeternam dant nobis. We pass 
into their Limbo as Dante does with Virgil in that fourth canto 
when they come into the presence of the great dead poets and 
hear the voice cry out—‘Onorate |’altissimo poeta.’ By the 
way, I once heard that famous line used in a pretty way. Ata 
dinner-party a hostess offered her arm as they passed out to 
Robert Browning, who thought the privilege rather irregular, 
since a somewhat important privy councillor was of the party. 


- ‘Onorate |’altissimo poeta’ said the lady as she swept out on the 


arm of the author of The Ring and the Book. But, to be quite 
serious, it is we very old boys who really drink to the last drop 
and in full enjoyment all that is great in literature; for we only 
have ample leisure, no pressing work on hand ; have no stuff ‘ just 
out’ to waste our time on; and, above all, we see both life and 
literature as one great continuous whole. 

J. OtpHAM. Ah! I can envy you now! How often, when I 
am grinding a Greek Play with my class—half of them teachable, 
the other half indifferent—how often I wish I could just enjoy it, 
without worrying over a corrupt passage and that a@ra& Xeydpevor. 
But surely, your plan shuts you out from all the promise of fresh 
beauty, original discovery, new thought. You are not so hide- 
bound to the living past, as to take no interest in the living present, 
to say nothing of the future in the vast womb of this gravid age? 

O. Senior. If that were so, I should indeed be the mumpsi- 
mus that some youngsters may think I am. When I said that 
I am not absorbed in the new books of the day, I never meant 
to say that I had closed down my mind, and made it a hortus 
siccus of things long finished—all now said. I do my best to 
understand such dominant movements as the evolution of Dar- 
winian Evolution, the revival of metaphysics, of psychology and 
psychiatry, Einstein and his commentators and critics, such as 
Eddington, Haldane, Lodge, and Wildon Carr. Above all I 
watch the evolution of Christian dogma and the secular interaction 
of religion and science. 

Tom Ripper. O, Sir, I do hope you read our new young poets 
—some who fought, and sang, and died in the great war. [ 
knew Rupert Brooke and I have listened to many another, as 
he repeated the last words he ever put in rhyme. 

O. Sentor. My dear boy, I have read many of them and feel 
stirred by them at times, even in my dry bones. We know 
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not what might have been. I wish that I could see the promise 
of a Shelley—or even of a Tennyson in them. There was often 
in some a touch of Swinburne. Yes! Perhaps many ‘a mute 
inglorious Milton’ died gloriously in this most cruel of all wars, 

Tom R. And I fear, Sir, that you feel that we young ones are 
wasting our lives over games—and you would charge the genera] 
decadence to cricket, football, golf, tennis, and polo? 

O. Senior. NotI indeed! No one more heartily than I values 
all our manly games, especially cricket, which is moral and social 
discipline as much as athletic training. As I was bowler in our 
eleven both at school and at college I can read of the scores to- 
day with some interest. ‘ E’en in our ashes live the wonted fires.’ 
But I am old-fashioned and can remember the first John Lilly- 
white; and I still believe in the round-arm delivery which he 
invented. The new over-hand fling has spoilt many a good man; 
and the /.b.w. rule has mixed football with cricket. We old 
boys believed in length not in pace : we played the ball with our 
arms, not with our legs. Oh yes! You can’t have too much 
real cricket. What is wrong is that huge crowds gather to look 
at games, to howl, cheer, and bet. And the crowds at boxing 
matches are brutes. They play no games themselves, they only 
get excitement and partisan passions and wax hot for their side 
to win. That is the old lust for circenses which was the decadence 
of Rome and Byzantium. There is no decadence in playing 
games : but there is in wasting time, health and money, in seeing 
others play. That is not sport. It is the vulgar love of backing 
the winner. Gate-money is the prostitution of games. 

Tom RK. And you say the same of golf? 

O. Senior. Well! Golf is not a game, because the stroke 
of one player does not determine or affect the stroke of his 
opponent—as in all real games outdoor or indoor—from cricket 
to chess. It is a race, not a game. But it does not interest 
me. Golf came South when I was already an old man, and my 
Scotch friends never got me to take it up seriously. Besides 


which, when I tramp over a moor—and there are few in Britain , 


that I have not tramped—I like to be free to roam, to enjoy 4 
varied scene, to carry nothing but my own sapling, without a 
fellow dragging a bag of clubs after me and slily noting me down 
for a duffer. 

Tom R. And you have no good word for polo, which our men 
love? 

QO. Senior. That is an ancient and noble exercise, I grant. 
Tt is far older than any other game we play and came from Asia 
into Europe. It has many of the moral, as well as the physical, 
qualities of cricket. Nay, it has even more, in that it brings into 
our game the best gifts of that most generous of brutes, the 
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horse. I used to ride an old polo pony about the parish myself. 
How old Galopin and I loved each other! Polo has every good 
thing a game can have. But alas! It can only be the play of 
very rich men or men from very rich families—for a polo player 
must have ridden from his boyhood and wants a whole stable 
if he is to play at all—with a lot of perfectly trained beasts. It 
is a beautiful sight to watch. But it must soon die out, like 
the tournaments of old, which ended with the passing of feudal 
resources and habits. 

Tom R. And if cricket grounds, tennis-courts, and golf links 
are only for the few, and polo stables too costly for this demo- 
cratic age, what is left? 

O. Senior. Why, walking on our feet in fresh air! That 
demands neither whole days of leisure, nor any expensive ground. 
Woods, commons, moors, hills, mountains, sea-beaches, river 
banks, are easily reached and open to all. This, the true form 
of athletic exercise, is to be found anywhere on footpath and turf. 
"“AXpa, todwxeinv, Sicxov, axovta, tmadkyv—you know, was the 
source of the Greek beauty of person. This kind of 
exercise is. open to all and everywhere. The downs and cliffs 
and shores are in easy reach ; even in our own islands, the beacons, 
rocks, and fells are not far off. For those who can leave home, 
mountaineering is of all forms of sport the purest, simplest, truest. 
It offers no opponent to be beaten, no ‘side’ to win, no prize 
to be gained—nothing but joy in the beauties of nature, in breath- 
ing the infinite goodness of God’s earth. Many a veteran owes 
the health and serenity of his old age to his holidays among the 
hills and mountains, the peaks and snows. There is no struggling 
to win, no record to beat, no brute to kill—there is poetry, beauty, 
knowledge—even devoutness of spirit and awe at the majesty of 
this world. 

J. OLDHAM. Surely, my venerable friend, you would not con- 
demn our fine manly sports—hunting, fowling, angling,—and 
all those glorious forms of the chase, which have done so much 
to breed the bone and to steel the nerve of our manhood ? 

QO. Senior. Oh! my dear Dean, I condemn nobody. I bar 
nothing that is honest and healthy. As to the ‘Sports,’ which 
mean the killing of brutes for amusement, I will only say that 
personally to me, they do not accord with my clerical profession 
nor with my own taste. I know nothing about them. Let me 
say, on behalf of the very old, that we are now free to enjoy 
the air and visions of the moor, the mysterious peace of a shady 
glen, the swirl and babbling of a trout stream, and all the charm 
of the countryside for itself alone, without having our spirits 
stirred by the desire to kill. ‘As to the lust of slaughter being 
a necessary element in athletics, I only say, as Sophocles in his 
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ninetieth year said of Love, we very old boys are ‘ now free from 
that wild beast.’ 

J. OupHAM. Think how splendidly our sporting men fought! 

O. Senior. Of all the millions of our men—and women— 
who fought and worked to win the war, not one in a thousand 
had ever before handled a gun, mounted a horse, or flung a rod. 
They did their bit without ‘Sport ’—without any practice in 
killing brutes. And so one day the world will do its bit, we 
trust. 

J. OLDHAM. And you still enjoy Nature even in your ninetieth 
year ? 

O. Senior. Enjoy it? Yes! but in a simpler and less bois- 
terous way. Of course, the mountains, the rocks, the boats, the 
diving, the tramps, of old days, are not for us now. I can still 
reach on foot one of our downs near us, and I sit for hours gazing 
across the distant varied scene ;—pondering, remembering, ador- 
ing it all with a full heart—in perfect and unutterable peace. In 
the face of Nature, the sense of our bodily joys has faded to us old 
men, whilst the consciousness of our spiritual joys is purer and 
unalloyed. Old age—I tell you—is full of compensations and 
consolations. 

J. OtpHAM. And you still work in your garden—I know you 
always loved it? 

O. Senior. Work? No! But I love it as much as ever— 
nay, more. I was always too busy to work myself. Busy men, 
with active tasks on hand, with books, or with their pen, are 
always too hard pressed to get as much out of their gardens as 
they might. But now my little patch gives me more enjoyment 
than ever it did of old, when some urgent duty or study would 
so often call me off. By the way, a clerical neighbour of mine 
was a botanist of great reputation and learning; and he kept it 
up when he was well over ninety years. I am no learned gar- 
dener. It is enough for me to watch my roses and my lilies as 
they open, or the bunches of my vine as they begin to colour. 
A man finds peace under his own vine, as it was in Solomon's 
day. Really to enjoy flowers, fruits, trees, one must have leisure. 
Men having wealth, public duty, high position, or literary fame, 
very rarely find true leisure possible for them. For us the very 
old, with our enforced leisure, all the mysteries of flower, fruit 
and tree, are specially revealed. We can: sit, without distinct 
thought or pressing care, quite alone, in a retired grove, with a 
sense of rest that few younger men can know. You remember 
Andrew Marvell’s magical poem Thoughts in a Garden : 


Casting the body’s vest aside 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings. 
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It is given to us very old ones thus to be incorporate with the 
peace of Nature— 


While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose. 


J. OtpHAM. From all your experience of life then, my dear 
friend, you would say that extreme age is not the ‘labour and 
sorrow ’ that the Psalmist tells us. 

O. Sentor. Science, temperance, and good sense, have greatly 
enlarged human life since David’s day. We all know many men, 
both in public and in private careers, who, long past four score, 
are doing good work. The average of man’s working years has 
been greatly prolonged, even in the present century. There are 
thousands of very old men, and tens of thousands of very old 
women, who are living peaceful and even useful lives, if we can- 
not call it altogether happy. 

J. OrpHAM. You will not claim happiness for them, you say? 

O. Senior. My dear Dean, my dear Son, happiness is a blessed 
state very rarely vouchsafed to any who have passed a long life. 
The losses, ruined hopes, and failed efforts in this world of ours 
are so frequent and so many that very few who live long years 
can have escaped them. How few are there among the elderly, 
but have had happiness for them blighted by this world-war and 
all it brought about! To those who have suffered the worst of 
bereavements, the very thought of ever being happy again seems 
a mockery. Memory, peace, resignation alone are left. ‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be their strength.’ Yet, after 
all, those whom in extreme age the mercy of Providence has 
blessed with health, modest competence, and still active powers 
both of body and of mind ;—and these are not so very rare as 
to be counted quite Jusus naturae—to them, I say, even fourscore 
years and ten ought not to bring despair, intolerable pain, desire 
of immediate death. They have to make ready for the summons, 
to wait, to bear their lot in patience and faith. 

J. OLDHAM. A lot, you assure us, not intolerable ! 

O. SEentor. Not intolerable to those whose whole lives have 
been a wise preparation for it. The last years of man, like all 
that precede them, have their destined compensations. No period 
of human life can be counted one of perfect bliss. Three decades 
of joys, eager hopes, misused opportunities—three decades of stern 
labour, realised aims, inevitable failures—two or three decades yet 
to some of us of freedom, peace, and sad memories. Such is 
human life, even to the most fortunate of us. 

J. OtpHAM. The sad memories, I fear, include those of friends 
and comrades who have passed away, some of them even long ago. 

O. Senior. My dear Dean, there you touch me to the quick. 

232 
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Apart from the loss of our dearest ones to which all human lives 
are more or less exposed, very old persons of necessity lose most 
of their friends, companions, fellow-workers, intellectual inti- 
mates. Those who remain are infirm and far away. Yes! we 
cannot quite replace those we grasped most closely, whose spirits 
touched the tenderest fibres of our souls. 

J. OuDHAM. You hold friendship to be impossible to the very 
old? 

O. Senior. New friendships, great friendships, perfect friend- 
ships, yes! I fear. All friends of another generation, even the 
very best, are of a somewhat later world. They cannot share our 
outlook—theirs is so different. They face the world from another 
angle, even with other eyes. They look forward, whilst we look 
backward. They are not weighted with the mass of past experi- 
ence we have. We cannot enter into the irrepressible hopes for 
the future which inspire them. 

J. OLDHAM. The want of friends then is the chief burden of 
great age? 

O. Senor. One, at any rate, of its sore trials. But there is 
compensation even in this. The comrades with whom we lived 
and worked, hoped and rejoiced, are gone. They are cut off from 
our lives and our works ; they inspire us no more with confidence 
and delight. But mark—how death is the mysterious revealer 
of life. It takes away those who are dear to us, but it gives them 
a halo of transfiguration. They have entered into a more un- 
earthly atmosphere. We see their merits more clearly : we recall 
all that was best in them : any sense of rivalry, discussion, doubt 
about them, has disappeared : they are more than ever our friends, 
and they speak to us with a new voice. How often does it come 
to widower and to widow to feel that never in life did the husband 
know all that glorified his lost wife, to the wife to feel that she 
had never understood all that her lost husband had in him! Either 
can say with the poet ‘my late espoused saint.’ Something of 
this saintliness enshrines the memory of our lost friends. We see 
them no more; we hear them no longer ; but they seem. to us in 
remembrance greater and dearer than ever they seemed to us in 
life. And this memory of the departed friends forces us to feel 
constantly how close to ‘the great majority’ we are ourselves. 

J. OLDHAM. You told us just now that you saw no reason even 
for the most aged to desire death. And I am sure you see no 
reason for them to fear death? 

O. SEnIon. Why should we fear death? Every wise man has 
made ample preparation to meet it. He may fear disease, and 
lingering decay, and may long to be spared from such an end. 
With a grateful sense of the blessings I have received in a long 
life of modet:.te well-being I can still say with the philosopher 
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Gorgias—‘ nihil habeo quod accusem senectutem.’ My life is 
lived out. It is enough! I am the ‘ conviva satur’ of Horace. 
With reverence I can repeat those solemn words from the Cross : 
TeréAcora. It is finished! As for what remains to be done, as 
to what is to come hereafter, I hold by all I have preached in my 
office, and by all I have worked out in my own conscience for the 
faith that isin me. I trust that when I have preached to others, 
I myself shall not be found a castaway. The memory of a life 
of honest work is not really grievous, whatever be its failures 
and its sorrows. For my part, I have done, I think, in my small 
parish even more than I could have hoped to do, quite as much 
as I was ever capable of doing, little as it is, and poor as is any 
permanent result. If I had power to call out to the Angel of 
Death, I would not ask him either to delay his flight or to hasten 


. it. May his stroke be sudden whenever it shall come. Do you 


remember that beautiful etching of Alfred Rethel—Der Tod als 
Freund? I have it framed and hung in my study. There the 
aged peasant—perhaps guard or bailiff of a monastery—has just 
returned from his day’s work—his staff and his broad-brimmed 
pilgrim’s hat are laid down by his side—his last supper is just 
finished—his book of psalms lies open on the table—he has sunk 
back to rest in his arm-chair, but his eyes are closed and it is his 
last sleep. The Saviour looks down on him from the erucifix 
hung over his head. Death, shrouded in the robes of a monk, 
steps forth and is tolling the passing bell. The open window 
shows a fair plain beyond with a river circling round the meadows ; 
and a village spire stands clear, as the last orb of the setting sun 
sinks below the horizon. ‘The whole atsnosphere seems to be 
chanting—Pazx vobiscum. The picture is a favourite study of 
mine. Avete atque Valete Amici—met haud immemores ! 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Bath: October 1921. 
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THE POETRY OF PEASANT SPEECH 


It is certain that poets and peasants please us in the same way by 
translating words back again to their primal freshness.—W. R. LoweLL. 


THosE who have talked at all with the peasantry of the British 
Isles—using the term peasantry to include generally the great 
mass of people who have received little instruction out of books— 
must have been struck by the fact that these folk possess often 
a faculty, which educated persons appear for some reason to 
have lost, for putting the casual thoughts and feelings of everyday 
existence into picturesque and at times really beautiful language. 
Where the educated use an overworked and joyless expression, 
the illiterate will often have ready to their tongues some happy 
illustration or delightfully fresh and vigorous description. Their 
thoughts flow naturally into colourful and imaginative speech. 
Indeed if a wide and rather loose definition of poetry may be 
allowed, unbounded by limits of rhyme or metre or even of 
formal rhythm and arrangement, but extending to all expression 
in words genuinely fired by fancy and imagination, then it is 
true to say that the speech of men and women who spend their 
whole lives doing manual work and never perhaps open a book 
is often sparkling with bright touches of vivid expression which 
make real poetry. Peasants seem sometimes to share the poet’s 
gift of fancy which enables them to point and emphasise the 
wording of their ideas with here and there a racy, or beautiful, 
or quaint and bizarre image, or with some quite original and 
strikingly fashioned phrase. Occasionally these amateurs may 
even match a poet master in his own art of weaving words. 
Many of us have been made familiar with the true poetic 
quality which may live in peasant speech through the works 
of three or four writers who belonged to that little group of 
Irish literati which was responsible for the so-called Celtic 
Renaissance and who have used in theit books the idiom and 
the kind of language actually current among the people of Ireland. 
Lady Gregory, Mr. James Stephens, and J. M. Synge, than 
who none know or knew more of the life and sayings of the 
Irish peasants, have caught and fixed in literature the strange 
and wild, or beautiful imaginations and expressions of the country 
folk and the travelling tinkers and the islanders along the Western 
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Irish coast. In a foreword to The Playboy of the Western 
World, Synge tells us that he used in his plays one or two words 
only which he had not heard among the country people of Ireland. 
And he goes on to say: ‘When I was writing The Shadow of 
the Glen some years ago, I got more aid than any learning could 
have given me from a chink in the floor of the old Wicklow 
house where I was staying that let me hear what was being said 
by the servant girls in the kitchen.’ Dealing with an intensely 
imaginative people, Synge believed that he would be able to 
infuse more true poetry into his work by listening to and learning 
from them than he could by elaborating a ‘ study’ style, however 
sensitive and polished it might be. He drew his phraseology 
and his imagery direct from the talk that he heard in Trish 
cabins. The result is surprisingly rich and telling and vivid. 
‘Let you wait,’ he somewhere makes a peasant suitor say to 
his lady, ‘let you wait to hear me talking till we’re astray in 
Erris when Good Friday’s by, drinking a sup from a well and 
making mighty kisses with our wetted mouths or gaming in a 
gap of sunshine with yourself stretched back unto your necklace 
in the flowers of earth.’ 

In an Essay on Synge and the Ireland of his day, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats has written that Synge found the Irish dialect so rich a 
thing that he had begun translating into it fragments of the 
great literatures of the world and had even planned a complete 
version of the Imitation of Christ. The translating of old 
masterpieces of poetry and prose into dialect and country idiom 
might seem at first sight a rash and almost freakish experiment, 
and Synge did not live long enough to accomplish much of such 
work. But what he has done in recasting time-honoured litera- 
ture into the moulds of peasant expression shows up in the most 
striking aspect that native feeling for poetry and beauty of phrase 
which is the true essence of all peasant speech. He has trans- 
lated in this manner several of Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura. 
One, perhaps the most vivid and exquisite and pathetic, in which 
Petrarch ‘understands the great cruelty of death’ runs thus: 


My flowery and green age was passing away and I feeling a chill in the 
fires had been wasting my heart, for I was drawing near the hillside that 
is above the grave. Then my sweet enemy was making a start little by 
little, to give over her great wariness, the way she was wringing a sweet 
thing out of my sharp sorrow. The time was coming when Love and 
Decency can keep company and lovers may sit together and say out all 
things are in their hearts. 

But death had his grudge against me, and he got up !n the way like 
an armed robber with a pike in his hand. 


Nothing is lost in the translation of dignity and beauty and 
refinement of expression. There is richness, but at the same 
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time simplicity and an almost austere restraint. And is it not 
shown that the unsophisticated speech of the people may some- 
times convey nobly as any polished literary mode of language the 
thoughts of a great and cultured writer? 

Of all the people of the British Isles, the Irish have the most 
marked gift for investing even the prosaic affairs of life with a 
sort of poetical significance. They are far poorer in the possession 
of stolid common sense than their English neighbours across 
St. George’s Channel. Uncontrolled, therefore, by the common- 
sense criterion, their glancing imaginations lead them into the 
wildest, but often most beautiful fancies. The legendary tales 
of their fine folk-lore are still told among them. Still they live 
in a romantic haze of make-believe and superstition, dark or 
beautiful, which Science has hardly pierced and which to the 
average English artisan with nearly a hundred and fifty years 
of scientific and mechanical tradition behind him would seem 
fantastic and ridiculous. Lady Gregory has made an interesting 
collection of current Irish folk superstitions. Many of the fishing 
people and others dwelling along the Atlantic shores, she tells 
us, believe firmly in mermaids, for instance, and she records the 
most astonishing stories of their adventures with these marine 
beings. Then the people believe still in the Sidhe, the fairies, 
rightly descended from the ancient Celtic Gods whose exploits 
handed down in the tales of Gaelic mythology rival the feats of 
the Gods of Olympus. But the Sidhe are now thought sometimes 
to be of the race of fallen angels. One old woman who affirmed 
that she had actually talked with an inhabitant of Tir-nan-og, 
the Land of the Young and the Celtic equivalent to the Elysian 
Fields, speaking about the Sidhe, told Lady Gregory: ‘ They 
have the hope of Heaven, or they wouldn’t leave one on the face 
of the earth and they are afraid of God. They'll not do you 
much harm if you leave them alone; it’s best not to speak to 
them at all if you should meet them. If they bring anyone away 
[referring to the belief that mortals are sometimes spirited away 
to dwell for a time with the Sidhe] they’ll leave some old good- 
for-nothing thing in its place and the same way with a cow or 
a calf or such things. But a sheep or a lamb it’s beyond their 
power to touch becausé of Our Lord.’ 

What a strange and picturesque medley of belief, swaying 
the Irish mentality with a power which folk-superstition has 
long ago abdicated over the English mind! So it comes about 
that the popular imagination in Ireland is richer and more supple 
than in England, and consequently the Irish way of speech is 
more vivid and more coloured than thé English, since the measure 
of a people’s fancy and imagination must be reflected in the 
manner of their language. 
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But even so, in England, in spite of discouraging conditions, 
including, maybe, half a century of Board School education, we 
have still the prized remnants of a popular imagination. The 
people deserve far more credit for sensibility and imaginative 
power than is usually given to them. Anyone who knows 
working people is aware that it is possible to find among them 
many who appreciate and are thoroughly alive to beauty in art 
and literature and nature. Might some thoughtless critics be 
surprised to learn that even, for example, the much vituperated 
occupants of those motor charabancs which on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons issue from great towns in one continuous 
stream along the highways leading to the country are not. all 
content with singing comic songs? Many want to look about 
them and refresh their eyes with the green loveliness and absorb 
the sunshine, gifts of the fields and sky which are denied: to 


' them during the week. 


A friend once told me that some years ago he was giving a 
couple of lectures to a working-class audience in the East End 
of London. The first lecture, on some political-economic subject, 
was indifferently received. So the second time he changed his 
tune, and what really went down with the audience was a lecture 
on the metres of Tennyson. Writing on the subject:of long hours 
of labour and their result in the limited opportunities which work- 
ing people get to gratify a real desire for the pleasures that the 
good things of art and nature afford, the same friend has related : 
‘A fitter on weekly wages used to show in a poor cottage one of 
the best collections of British butterflies and moths, made entirely 
by himself. Many of the moths had been captured late at night 
on Chat Moss. A hairdresser has told how to watch the habits of 
birds was the delight of his Sunday bicycle rides; his assistant 
called attention to some little-known poet whose works had a 
special appeal for him. . . . Tramping through the Yorkshire 
Dales and knowing them well, it was interesting to meet one 
who knew them better and to find that he was a chimney-sweep 
who saved up his earnings to spend his holidays regularly there.’ 

The mention of chimney-sweeps brings to mind a little incident 
showing a flash of true sympathetic imagination on the part of 
another and quite unrelated chimney-sweep. This gentleman 
was supposed to be sweeping a dining-room chimney. I surprised 
him gazing instead at an engraving of that fine picture by Briton 
Riviére, of a lion and his mate prowling up the broad steps of an 
ancient and ruined city. The picture was inspired, it is believed, 
by those lines of Omar Khayyam : 

. .. the lion and the lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 
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and its suggestion of muteness and desertion is almost uncanny. 
The sweep turned round at my entrance. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ them 
dogs do look lonely ! ’ 

Once you begin to look out among English working people for 
rich morsels of peasant phraseology, it seems remarkable how 
often, like shafts of sunshine breaking the monotony of a gray 
day, the gleams of picturesque expression occur, for example, in 
conversations overheard in a railway carriage and in all sorts of 
chance talk that one may have with country people or town work- 
men. In the Industrial North, among the dalesmen of West- 
moreland and Cumberland and Yorkshire, even among the farm- 
folk of the agricultural counties who are too often dismissed as 
inarticulate, the people’s speech is often enriched by a real beauty 
in the chance turning of a phrase or choice of a word, or by some 
inimitable expression full of a pungent humour. A short time 
ago I was chatting one morning with a village cobbler about local 
politics. The conversation turned on the degree of popularity 
in the district of a neighbouring landlord who had earned the 
unfortunate reputation of being ‘near.’ The cobbler summed up 
with the following matchless description of close-fistedness : ‘ He 
wouldn’t give you the dirt from under his fingernails!’ Is not 
this true to the great tradition of English satirical humour, satisfy- 
ing and pungent and bitter like English ale? I like to fancy that 
when the gentleman who coined that phrase comes at length to 
the Valhalla of humourists, Fielding and Sterne, out of all the 
jolly company assembled there, will rise to greet him and lead 
him to an honourable seat at the banquet-board. 

A second village acquaintance aptly conveyed in one short sen- 
tence the sensations of successful convalescence after a severe 
operation. ‘I’m beginning,’ he said, ‘to feel the meat on my 
bones again.’ This recalls another well-flavoured rustic ex- 
pression : ‘ Fair hangin’ wi’ meat ’—used to describe, not a leg of 
mutton as one might pardonably expect, but a particularly plump 
and healthy-looking baby ! 

The factory hands of Lancashire have always been celebrated 
for raciness of speech and a shrewd, rough and ready sense of 
humour. It might fairly be supposed, however, that a grace- 
ful and beautiful fancy would hardly survive the daily grind among 
the clanging looms of a cotton factory combined with the bleak 
environment and cheerless aspect of an East Lancashire town; 
the rows of dwelling-houses built of cold-looking stone and belying 
by their harsh gray exteriors what warmth and welcome may be 
within and the grim mills closed in on every side by dark-coloured 
and wnsmiling moors. Yet, in spite of surroundings and work 
which, one would have thought, must seem unsympathetic and 
even blighting to a sensitive imagination, some of these mill- 
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hands now and then express their thoughts, quite casually as it 
were, in phrases full of grace and poetic charm. I was told 
recently by a friend of a conversation he had had with a girl opera- 
tive in one of the East Lancashire towns. He had his small 
daughter with him, and while he and the mill-girl talked together 
they watched the child who was dancing and skipping about them 
at her play. ‘Why!’ the mill-girl exclaimed; ‘ she’s donned i’ 
wind!’ Even Shelley might have been satisfied by that image 
and the music of those four words. 

Indeed, this faculty for coining a telling image which so many 
peasants possess makes the strongest link in that strange alliance 
between poetry and the rough speech of the labourer and the 
artisan. Like the poet, peasants seem happier and more at home 
on the firm ground of concrete reality rather than in the nebulous 
_ region of abstractions, and so when they express their ideas it is 
natural to them to do so with the help of a kind of word-picture. 
A peasant, for example, telling you about his job, uncertain and 
poorly paid, might describe it as ‘ like licking honey off a thorn.’ * 
This fondness for concrete illustration makes his talk picturesque 
in the true sense, lending it fire and a fine relish in contrast with 
the rather insipid selection of language in which most educated 
people carry on their ordinary conversation. Indeed, the lack 
of colour and character in the conversation of educated people 
may be traced to an absence of imagery. Either through poverty 
of imagination, or through a false shame of appearing poetical, 
the educated seldom express themselves as it were in pictures. 
The racy illustrations and the images which enrich the conversa- 
tion of an uninstructed peasant may never enter the head of an 
educated person at all, or, should they find a way in, they are 
generally suppressed there and then lest they should appear ex- 
travagant if put into words. Where the educated resort to sapless 
superlatives, or a hackneyed and thin simile like ‘ cold as ice,’ 
the peasant will achieve his emphasis with some vivid and pithy 
image. He might inform you that it was ‘cold as snow in har- 
vest,’* or ‘cold as the north side of a January grave by 
starlight.’ * 

More .than one good piece of imagery I have culled from the 
talk of a countrywoman who hails from some remote agricul- 
tural village in Huntingdonshire. One day, she was speaking 
about a favourite dog which had died a few weeks earlier, and 
insisting that the animal had prematurely worn himself out by 
his inordinate energy. ‘I often said to myself,’ she remarked, 
‘when I seed that dog racing about : Some day, he’ll go out just 
like dew before the sun.’ This particular countrywoman can 


' KE. M. Wright, Rustic Speech and Folklore. 
° Rustic Speech and Folklore. 3 Lowell, Biglow Papers. 
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hardly open her mouth without giving some delightful and 
original twist to what she has to say; and her dry, sharp humour 
is nearly worthy of a Mrs. Poyser. 

There is, however, a depressing force at work which may one 
day sap the vigour and dull the brightness of English peasant 
speech like rust that crumbles in time a hard and glittering piece 
of metal. Psychologists tell us that increasing civilisation and 
social order tend to curb and control the fancies generated by a 
nimble imagination ; fancies which find one outlet in a picturesque 
popular language. Most of us nowadays have absorbed a good 
deal of surface civilisation. We are, for instance, less under the 
influence of superstition than our forefathers, and we probably 
reason better than they in the sense that we are more careful about 
our premises before we draw a conclusion, and less liable to be 
enticed by remote and wild analogies and gaily to assign effects 
to impossible causes. But it may be that what we gain in 
common sense and reason, we must pay for in the weakening 
of imaginative force, and this involves as a bye-consequence the 
gradual starving of our popular language into a pallid and feature- 
less way of speech. It is probable that there are fewer English. 
men to-day able to put their thoughts into a sort of poetical 
language than was the case two or three hundred years ago. The 
wings of the people’s untamed fancies are in danger of being 
remorselessly clipped by the shears of cold matter of fact. Our 
folk stories are mostly forgotten, or may be found only in books 
that are seldom read. The dominion of science over thought and 
matter has killed most of the old quaint beliefs and superstitions 
and what seem now to us romantic customs of English 
country life. Fairs and morris dancing on a village green have 
given place to co-operative shops and cinemas. Instead of post- 
chaises with the postboy astride his foaming mount and gaily 
painted stage-coaches complete with cracking whip and loaded 
blunderbuss, all lurching cheerily over the shocking surface of the 
old North Road, we have an immaculate tarred highway and a 
succession of sleek, efficient and most serviceable, but wholly 
unromantic motor-cars. The picturesque element is slipping out 
of our national life in all sorts of small ways. It is being sup- 
pressed for instance in the homes, at any rate the city and 
suburban homes of the people. How commonplace look the 
perkily smart, up-to-date, little gimcrack brick houses of the 
suburbs compared with quiet and dignified old cottages ; the inter- 
laced black and white work of Cheshire and Shropshire, the thatch 
of the East Counties and the old warm stone cottages of the 
Cotswolds with lichen growing over the mellow stone-tiled roofs 
and evening sunshine gilding the casement panes set in their stone 
sills and mullions. 
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These are discouraging considerations. It may well be true 
that the temperate climate of civilisation is not conducive to 
luxuriant imaginative growths and that the plant has already 
begun to flag. Nevertheless, there seems to be an irresistible 
strain of wiry native vigour running through our popular imagina- 
tion which, in happy circumstances, even in the twentieth century, 
must make it hard to kill. One good sign, proving that the cut-to- 
measure process of civilisation has not yet stripped the people’s 
life of all individuality, is the tenacious hold still retained in the 
provinces by the English dialects. At a Keswick sheep fair, the 
conversation of the Cumbrian farmers, packed with strange words 
and unfamiliar locutions, would be quite unintelligible to a 
South countryman. Not many people brought up south of the 
Mersey and the Humber will know the sense of that queer verb 
‘to be clemmed,’ which has done hard service in Lancashire and 


‘ which means to be starving hungry. Nor will many Southerners 


understand those two expressive adjectives ‘jannock’ and 
‘gradely,’ used respectively in the sense of honest or straight- 
forward and fine, well set-up ; but instinct alone will tell you the 
exact range of their meaning. Is not ‘ gradely’ put to delicious 
use in the following description of the heated appearance of a 
certain Coalowner who was coming up from the pits on a hot 
summer day? ‘Eh,’ said a miner, standing at the pit head and 
speaking obviously with a sort of personal pride in the owner’s 
physical condition : ‘ Maister —— is a gradely sweater!’ 

In right surroundings which make a fit setting for honest 
humour and a genial outlook uncorrupted by the casuistry and 
the sophisms which in great towns seem so often to eat into the 
people’s minds, one may still be sure of meeting with hearty and 
healthy-minded artisans and peasants, showing their temper in a 
full-blooded and mettlesome speech and keeping alive our time- 
honoured dialect forms and words and the fine snap, like a spiced 
sharpness, of our old English idiom. 

As a sort of bonne bouche, I have kept to the last a final 
morsel of inimitable peasant expression. This plum was ex- 
tracted from a conversation on the subject of baldness with a rustic 
friend who had reason to apprehend the near approach of that 
state. ‘I often think,’ was the remark, ‘that when winter 
comes, the flies’ll be skating over my head.’ The natural 
history may have been weak, but the impression conveyed was 
gloriously graphic. 

KATHARINE C. HOPKINSON. 
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THE RECONSIDERATION OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES 


Ir is the generally accepted theory that modern England is a far 
better place to live in than was the mediaeval England of the 
Plantagenets and the Lancastrians. The Industrial Revolution 
turned a land of farmers and agricultural villages into a nation 
of manufacturers and industrial towns. In the process a small 
number of persons had acquired great fortunes; and it began to 
be stated without much contradiction that modern England was 
much pleasanter than the earlier days. About the middle years 
of the nineteenth century the comforting theory of Evolution 
came to the support of the generalisers. It was announced that 
the universe was the scene of a vast drama of life which was 
progressing to perfection. So far it had proceeded satisfactorily 
from @ sort of jelly-fish on the beach of some hot palaeozoic sea 
until it had reached the dizzy heights of a man—it might be a 
scintillating Lord Brougham or a sensational company-promoter. 
The people who wrote books boldly announced that there was no 
need to stop here. History, they said, was one grand triumphal 
progress from better to best. Strictly speaking, science had said 
no such thing : indeed it was self-evident that evolution had pro- 
duced worms as well as Wellingtons ; and it might even be thought 
—on the authority of graveyards—that the worms had finally 
triumphed. But the generalisers were hasty and enthusiastic; 
they were convinced that the theory of evolution confirmed their 
previous opinion that modern England with its millionaires was 
much better than old England with its feudal lords. Everything 
new, in short, was better than anything old. Port wine was 
only an unaccountable exception. 

. There are signs of reaction against this complacent confidence 
that everything is better to-day than it was yesterday. We had 
been taught that the Middle Ages were a time when robber 
knights went about scattering death and collecting spoils. But 
now, even if this tale were true (which it only is in part), we 
judge of its disadvantages with a different mind. 
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In mediaeval societies the central power was of the slightest 
structure ; such government as existed was mainly in the hands 
of local assemblies or officials. There was usually a king of sorts, 
but his share in the powers and duties of ruling was nothing com- 
pared with the powers and duties of the government of a modern 
state, whether a monarchy or a republic. It was only very slowly 
that the ‘king’s peace’ covered the whole kingdom which was 
nomjnally under his rule. A¢ first it only protected his person, 
his courts, his officers, and the main roads—the term ‘the king’s 
highway ’ still remains as a memory of what was a very important 
distinction. Again, the nations which we now regard as coherent 
wholes were, during the Middle Ages, split up—or, rather, had 
never been united—into many smaller parts which we now con- 
sider counties or provinces. There was a day when Kent and 
Northumberland were kingdoms, not counties: divided from 


each other much more radically than Wales is divided from Eng- 


land to-day. France was a collection of feudal lordships which 
lasted as provinces even to the Revolution. The states of Italy 
were self-governing kingdoms until the days of Garibaldi. 
There was a man who called himself King of the English, 
there was a King of the French. But in practice—so much more 
vital than theory—the powers of ruling were left in the hands of 
the small social units of society of which the kingdom was com- 
posed. The units were more important than the kingdom : they 
were the real basis of its existence. If London and Paris had 
suddenly disappeared from the map of early mediaeval Europe, if 
the king and all his councillors and officials had vanished in the 
winking of an eye, the peoples of England and France would not 
have been overwhelmingly conscious of the catastrophe : for they, 
in the main, ruled themselves by their own laws, and judged 
themselves in their own courts. They would have been more 
startled by the presence of their king than they would ever have 
been by his absence. To take an extreme case. The lordship 
of Durham in the hands of its ecclesiastical princes was so inde- 
pendent during part of this period, that, if the king ever dared to 
send his justices into it, he formally declared that he only did so 
by favour of the bishop-prince. And it was much the same with 
the Earldom of Chester. It was in only a lesser degree the same 
with dozens or even hundreds of minor jurisdictions throughout 
the kingdom. Law in the earlier Middle Ages was a 
administered in the hundred courts and the courts of the shire 
which had existed in some more or less definite form from the 
days when the county had meant a kingdom and the hundred had 
been almost a law unto itself; and it was chiefly their own law 
they administered, and not the law of the far-away king. But 
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even when the Common Law began its career under Henry the 
Second it. was a long time before it covered any large part of the 
national life. There was very little royal legislation in the Middle 
Ages, compared with to-day. The kings and their councils for 
the most part left the people to make their own by-laws and 
regulations in their local assemblies, in the guilds, and in their 
manor courts. The statutes of Parliament, during all English 
history until the year 1920, are contained in ninety-eight volumes. 
All the statutes until the death of Queen Anne can be got into 
four volumes ; the remaining ninety-four are required to hold the 
laws passed by Parliament during the last two hundred years; 
while the legislation of the previous five hundred years could be 
packed into the first four volumes. In other words, there was 
practically no legislation by the central government during the 
mediaeval period ; for the people made their own laws and regu- 
lations in their local groups. But this is only another way of 
saying that there was very little central government at all. That 
does not mean that mediaeval society was anarchical, without law 
and order. On the contrary, it was a time when men were con- 
trolled by a most elaborate code of social regulations ; when there 
was, indeed, much less anarchy than there is to-day. Mediaeval 
life was a maze of carefully defined social relationships ; but this 
code was not drawn up and enforced by a king or his central 
council. It was planned and promulgated by those small groups 
of citizens who met together in their county and hundred courts, 
in their trading guilds and their manorial and borough councils. 
There was another side of mediaeval society which was scarcely 
so obvious as the lack of central government and the supremacy 
of the local groups; but it was a still more fundamental charac- 
teristic of the period. Men in those days rarely acted as in- 
dividuals, they almost always bound themselves together into 
intimate social units. It was an age not of persons, but of social 
companies. If the mediaeval period could be summed up in a 
phrase, it might well be defined as The Group Age; for it was this 
tendency to arrange itself in groups, for almost every conceivable 
purpose, which is a radical distinction from the individualism 
that grew more and more persistent from the Renaissance and 
its accompanying Reformation, which was the religious aspect of 
it. Man as a social being has always shown a tendency toward 
co-operative action—it is almost the essence of civilisation. But 
the Middle Ages surpassed all other periods in its passion for the 
group form. In its method of the grouping of kinsmen, early 
English society perhaps did not go beyond, or even reach, the 
coherence and strength of the Roman gens and familia. But 
when the blood kindred broke up, while Roman society developed 
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towards individualism, mediaevalism experimented with more 
communism. During the heyday of the Middle Ages, say the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, perhaps never did any social 
system show so many adaptations of the group form. 

Agriculture was the economic basis of mediaeval life, and the 
manor was the common form in which that work was organised 
in Western Europe. The villeins or peasants with their close 
unity and co-operation in tilling (whether in their function of 
servants of the lord, or as tenants on their own account) were the 
basic element in that closely knit group, the mediaeval manor. 
The main industry of the Middle Ages, agriculture, was not 
worked by individual farmers or individual lords, but by groups 
of farmers, no one of whom thought of detaching himself from 
the intimate co-operation of his fellows. Further, the manor was 
more than an agricultural co-operative society : it was a unit in the 
eyes of the king’s exchequer ; and also, for many purposes, in the 
eyes of the king’s courts of law. It was an agricultural, a fiscal, 
and a judicial group; which performed many of the functions of 
government without interference from outsiders. 

Commerce and industry were performed in much the same 
way. Here the group was the guild; whether as guild-merchant 
or as craft-guild each controlled the industry which it represented. 
At their prime they were responsible for their trade; and no 
member of it could conduct himself in a way contrary to the regu- 
lations drawn up by the guild. A craft or an industry was then 
in a very real sense (whatever the legal sense may have been) a 
corporate body. Each member had his own workshop maybe; 
his work was carried through by himself; and he received his 
payment in person. To that extent he was an individual. But 
all these personal matters were performed according to the rules 
of the guild, and within very close limits to be discussed here 
presently—the principle of this limitation line being that there 
were more important things in life than personal gain or profit. 
The borough was another vital group in the mediaeval system, 
closely linked with the guild groups over which it ruled as a higher 
and co-ordinating power. It was in a large degree an independent 
unit in mediaeval life, in a sense far beyond its position to-day. 
The mediaeval borough’s great pride was to exclude the king’s 
justices and the king’s tax-collectors from its boundaries, an ideal 
not always reached. But the mediaeval monarch did not lightly 
challenge the right of his boroughs to rank as independent oases in 
the kingdom. If they would pay his taxes, he was ready to allow 
them to govern themselves, with the aid of their guilds, as it might 
be arranged between these groups. Internally the boroughs con- 
trolled their trade between citizens ; externally, through the allied 
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guild-merchant, they conducted the trade with strangers. A great 
part of the governing of mediaeval England was done under the 
sanction of the boroughs’ charters. 

There was another kind of mediaeval group, and this of a very 
different kind. The Frithborh or Frankpledge was the mutual 
responsibility that the men of the tything had for the crimes of 
their fellow-members. The tything, as its name implies, was 
usually a group of ten men who were compelled by law to pledge 
themselves to satisfy any legal claims against a member of their 
group who could not be made to do justice personally. In earlier 
days it had been the kinsfolk who had been held responsible ; when 
this natural link became weakened the communal instinct of the 
Middle Ages demanded that something else should take its place ; 
and the artificial tything was formed and became a prominent 
institution of the earlier part of the period. 

If one digs to find the foundation of this imperative desire in 
mediaeval society for the social group, it will be discovered that it 
was partly the cause and partly the effect of a still more profound 
character of those times. The mediaeval man was trained to 
place the welfare of the whole society, or at least of the whole 
group or town, before any advantage to himself as an individual. 
He may not have formulated that idea in his conscious mind; 
nevertheless it was implied in almost every one of the great insti- 
tutions and ideals of the Middle Ages. It was not perhaps alto- 
gether an unselfish idea ; for a citizen or a craftsman might easily 
see that he was stronger if he stood as one of a compact group 
instead of alone as an individual. It may well be that it was 
on sound Darwinian prpinciples that the a!truistic instinct sur- 
vived in the Middle Ages; because the men and women who 
thought unselfishly were just those who were most likely to build 
up a strong group that would survive as against the selfish 
individuals who were always playing for their own hand first. 
But whatever the reason, mediaeval ethics placed the social unit 
before the individual. In a very practical form we can find this 
ideal in almost every rule and regulation of the trade guilds. 
Most of them were devised to prevent a member doing anything 
which was against the interests of his fellow-members, or (still 
more altruistically) against the welfare of the general public. 
Thus, wardens were appointed to inspect all workshops in order 
that no craftsman should unfairly compete against his fellow, or 
cheat his customer, by making unsound wares. The members 
must not steal a march on comrades by working at night or on 
pubtic holidays ; and this rule was enforced also for the reason that 
night work was likely to be bad work and therefore dishonest. 
And there was a rule compelling sale in open market, whereby 
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men might be restrained from unscrupulous bargaining ; there 
was even @ rule that a good bargain in the purchasing of stock or 
raw material must be shared with all other members. 

It was not merely in the details of the guild regulations that 
the communal instinct of the Middle Ages was revealed. The 
whole structure of economic and social life was impregnated with 
those two great ethical principles that it was immoral to exceed 
the ‘just price’ or take usury. Mankind has never been asked 
to obey any laws of wider significance than these. If enforced 
to-day they would stand modern society on its head and make 
our present economic system impossible. Even in the Middle 
Ages they were far from being always obeyed, but there was 
not a man who did not feel that he ought to obey them, and 
there were few who disobeyed without a trembling for the possible 
consequences to the purse, the body and the soul. It is not 
unfair to say that there are to-day few leaders of trade and 
commerce who would not laugh (at least in their sleeves) at such 
ideals. It is doubtful whether there are any who have become rich 
in modern commerce without disobeying the above two great laws 
every hour of their business lives. The world may yet come to 
realise that Saint Thomas Aquinas and his fellow-ecclesiastics pro- 
pounded in the ‘just price’ (justum, pretium) a more fundamental 
economic law than most of the subtle distinctions of the modern 
professors of political economy. ‘The ‘marginal shepherds’ and 
the ‘ consumers’ rents’ are but the parlour tricks of their science 
compared with the universal sweep of the laws against usury and 
profiteering. The mediaeval men drove the usurer and the 
profiteer out of their church and out of decent society. Modern 
society more usually makes them both millionaires and peers. Of 
course mediaevalism produced its Poles, Dukes of Suffolk, 
and many like them ; but they were exceptions ; and the fact has 
to be recognised as a vital distinction between the two periods. 
The common man perhaps did not often reach the moral ideals 
of the scholastic fathers and philosophers; nevertheless, take it 
all in all, the indecency of undue trading gains was an everyday 
conviction and an economic law, as well as a schoolman’s 
philosophy. It is significant that the argument of the just price 
did not rest on professional economic analysis, but on the general 
public estimate of what was fair. In the words of Professor 
Cunningham : 

The just price is known by the common estimation of what the thing 


is worth; it is known by public opinion as to what it is right to give for 
that article under ordinary circumstances. 


In other words, the mediaeval man had a social instinct that could 
interpret fair dealing into everyday terms and prices. Justice 
and common sense were near akin, 
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It necessarily followed from this mediaeval belief that trade 
in those days had a very different basis from what it has to-day, 
Now there is a generally accepted axiom that a man goes into 
trade in order to make as much money: as he can. Of course 
there were plenty of Dick Whittingtons in the Middle Ages: 
but they did nothing very extravagantly grasping, after all, and 
they were abnormal persons on the whole ; whereas to-day they 
would find themselves supported by practically the whole City 
of London, who would regard as a joke their few remaining 
scruples about making money. In the mediaeval period the 
normal man regarded his work as the supplying of goods and 
services which his neighbours asked of him; and until the goods 
were demanded they were, as a rule, not made. When they 
were made it was essentially a production for the use and at the 
demand of the user. In the ordinary course of things production 
took place at a price which was a fair exchange for the services 
and work rendered. 

Now superficially that may seem to be what happens to-day. 
Yet in practice something very different occurs. A manufacturer 
does not have this close connexion with the user; he does not 
produce only when he is requested to do so; he produces whenever 
he sees any chance of making a profit on the transaction, 
Suppose there is a market for only ten thousand pairs of boots. 
Three manufacturers will willingly undertake to make the whole 
amount if they feel sure that their price will win the market and 
drive out the rest. In other words they are prepared to take part 
in a gamble for profits which must result, on the facts, in twenty 
thousand pairs being wasted. In a system of production for 
profit the fact of a balance of waste is incidental; the only need 
of the producer is profit on his own part of the transaction. The 
manufacturer of to-day produces for as big a surplus profit as he 
can get. The craftsman of the Middle Ages had not got beyond 
the simpler attempt to produce an article which was ordered of 
him, in return for a normal living wage. It will be argued that 
in practice everything works out all right under: the modern 
competition for profit ; that sooner or later everyone gets what he 
wants and no one produces what no one demands. But the facts 
do not bear out that optimistic statement. Under the mediaeval 
system it wonld have been almost impossible for England to be 
glutted with cotton and woollen goods which most people want, 
yet only a few can afford to buy. Under production for use it 
would be almost impossible for Europe to be filled with underfed 
and underclothed unemployed who are only too willing to make 
what they can use, whereas the whole of modern industry is 
stopped until the manufacturers can make a profit. There is a 
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significant blending of the virtues of common sense and good 
morals about this characteristic of the Middle Ages, and in this 
way it is peculiarly typical of the period. 

The mediaeval man was a realist; he lived in close touch 
with nature; he knew more of the sunset and the sunrise than 
of cinema houses; he was not swept over unknown ground by a 
railway engine; he had to tramp or ride (and therefore know) 
every mile of the way. He had no newspapers and few politicians. 
Outside the realistic facts of his everyday work and play the 
mediaeval man had a limited world as it was measured by miles. 
But there was one great fact which was neither limited nor 
realistic. He belonged to a Church which covered all the 
civilised world that he had ever heard of, and more. It was a 
Church which was interlaced with almost every moment of his 
life ; it had neither become a convention nor a superstition. Its 
worshippers both attended and believed. It was a Church which 
not only ventured to teach its members how to die in safety to 
their souls ; but it gave continual orders concerning the everyday 
affairs of their lives on earth. As we have seen, it persistently 
taught the necessity for the just price and the immorality of 
usury. The history of the influence of the Church in the Middle 
Ages would be the history of almost all of it. Whereas it would 
be possible to write the history of to-day without mentioning 
that there was a Church of England at all. The deeds of modern 
archbishops and bishops are mainly recorded in the Church 
magazines and the religious Press. In the Middle Ages they 
were usually the Prime Ministers and the chancellors of the 
kingdom. Becket, Langton, Grosseteste, and dozens more, are 
among the biggest names in English history ; and the Church in 
whose name they spoke was the biggest fact in mediaeval life : 
even in the most material sense it was the greatest landlord in 
Europe. It was long on the balance of history whether the Pope 
of Rome would not humble the Emperor to be his obedient vassal ; 
and Europe might have become a vast state under a universal 
Church that knew not boundary nor race, and preferred God’s 
Peace to the shedding of blood. 

But there is little need to dream of might-have-beens. During 
the Middle Ages the Church of Rome was a great ruling power 
when kings and nations were rather uncertain quantities. The 
mediaeval man dreaded the anger of the Bishop of Rome and 
his local officers long before the king’s writ would have conveyed 
much meaning to his mind or compulsion to his will. It is 
immaterial for the purposes of this argument whether it was a 
superstition or a reasoned faith—perhaps the distinction is yet 
unsolved by the philosophers. What is material is that there 
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was no problem more continually in the mind of the mediaeval 
man than the question : ‘ Will the Church approve if I do this? 
Will it disapprove if I do that?’ To-day the question would 
more frequently be expressed : ‘ Will the policeman interfere if 
I do this?’ This distinctive valuation of persons in the two 
periods, this contrast between the policeman and the parson, 
between the constable and the cardinal, demands careful noting 
in an estimate of the characteristics of the Middle Ages. The 
mediaeval Church had a vast theology concerning Heaven which 
only concerns us indirectly at the moment ; but what is important 
here is that it had innunterable rules about the earth. Super- 
ficial persons have pictured the Middle Ages as a period which 
was mainly occupied in pillaging raids between rival barons. Of 
course it was not so, but that trouble did exist, and selfish fighting 
was undoubtedly an intolerable social nuisance. Into this prero- 
gative of lords and kings the Church intruded with a Paz ecclesiae, 
or the Peace of God: it pronounced excommunication on all 
soldiers who did violence to a peasant, to any woman, to priests or 
pilgrims, to a farmer’s cattle or his tools, or to a church. That 
was a most drastic rule. The ideal was not the full practice, of 
course, and only the French were civilised enough to give any 
very precise obedience to such a rational and moral code. Then 
the Church went further; by the Truce of God all fighting was 
forbidden on certain days and at certain seasons. At its highest 
claim (about the time of the Norman Conquest of England) the 
truce was to last from every Wednesday until the following 
Monday morning of each week; and all Lent and Advent, the 
festival days of the Virgin and the Apostles and some of the 
saints were likewise decreed free from war. Having just seen 
all Europe fighting for four years without a break (except the 
first Christmas Day), we are in a position to recognise this as 
another noteworthy difference between the mediaeval system and 
the modern. 

There is another wide generalisation which one can make of 
the Middle Ages ; it was a period of good taste in matters of Art. 
The statement can be put into concrete form by placing West- 
minster Abbey, a triumph of the thirteenth century, beside 
Tyneside factories and yards, one of the triumphs of the 
twentieth. Or put any typical piece of ancient craftsmanship 
beside any equally representative collection of modern wares. 
It is not a question that can be disputed ; the Middle Ages had a 
fine instinctive taste in form and colour ; if we arrive at its equal 
to-day it is the result of some abnormal art school, a freak in 
an ocean of vulgarity and the impossible. It is quite fair to 
take their cathedrals and their illuminated manuscripts as typical 
of the art of the mediaeval men; it is altogether just to take our 
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modern villas and our modern cotton designs as representative 
of the taste of to-day. Mediaeval man, it would seem almost 
instinctively, produced beauty when he worked with his hands; 
modern man blunders into artistic crime every time he turns the 
crank of his machine. Mediaeval man was an artist without 
being very astonished at his performance; the modern artist is 
so unexpected that he gets much written about in the newspapers. 

Finally, there is one characteristic of the Middle Ages which 
usually raises violent denials when it is stated. Nevertheless 
there is much to be said in support of the assertion that the 
mediaeval system was more democratic, more respectful of 
personal freedom, fhan modern government. To those who 
think of the Middle Ages as an orgy of baronial tyranny, and the 
twentieth century as a triumphal march of victorious universal 
suffragists enforcing their opinions at the polling booth, of course 
the new seems better than the old. But both sides of the picture 
are dreams of intellectual hysteria and have very little to do with 
the facts. There were plenty of mediaeval barons, and they 
were often cruel tyrants ; there are plenty of modern voters, but 
if their votes really get what they desire, then it would appear 
that their desires are somewhat confused. Admitting that the 
mediaeval system was much ruled by barons, it is historically 
arguable that no castle lord of the Middle Ages had over his 
men one fraction of the power which a modern millionaire has 
over the whole nation. The baron could demand many services 
from his villeins; but they were services which were generally 
fixed by the customs of the manor, as enforced in the manor 
court—where the villein sat as one of the men who declared 
the law. It would have been as abnormal for a lord to drive 
a villein from his strips of the manorial land as to-day it would 
be unusual to poison an objectionable tenant. Further, the 
baron had his duties if he had rights. In those days the poor 
man did not do very much of the fighting. Warfare was a legal 
obligation laid mainly on the well-to-do gentlemen, who owed 
knight-service. The peasant was liable most rigidly (as became 
an age of communal unselfishness) as a member of the popular 
militia or fyrd for home defence; but if the king wanted to go 
adventuring for spoils abroad, then he (speaking generally) could 
scarcely compel even the gentlemen to follow him; and if he 
wanted humbler soldiers he had to get them by voluntary enlist- 
ment and to pay for them in wages. It was the gentlemen who 
got most of the spoils of aggressive war, and mediaeval justice 
provided that they should therefore do the fighting. The landed 
proprietor had the duty of protecting the people who worked. 
Sometimes he got toe big a share of the spoils; but he did not 
get so much as the modern millionaires who stopped at home 
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and made fortunes during the recent Great War of 1914-1918— 
when war in France was in fact the only possible form of home 
defence. 

Such appear to be the main principles in which the Middle 
Ages were distinct from the period that succeeded them. They 
are very substantial differences. It would be also useful to find 
the fundamental likenesses ; the points wherein the man of to-day 
is closely related to the man of the past. It might be discovered 
that the change of system has not necessarily brought about a 
change of society in its deeper essence, but only a surface change 
of temporary existence. It might therefore follow that it would 
be easier than some people imagine to go back to many of the 
principles of the older days if we desired them. 


G. R. Stratmva TAyior. 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS DOCTORS 


Ir is singular, considering Napoleon’s intense dislike of doctors, 
that fate decreed they should be much in evidence during his life, 
and quite astonishingly so during the last scenes of the tragedy 
at Longwood, which ended on that stormy night of May 5, 1821, 
with the setting of the sun, when the soul of the ‘ Eagle’ passed 
out in the wind and rain to its rest. 

With but one exception too, these men were of British nation- 
ality. Fate with another touch of irony deprived him of the 
attention of any member of the nation by which he had become 
great, as his own physician—Maingaud or Maingault—declined 
to leave France for exile with the fallen Emperor. 

So at the last the only member of the medical profession to 
attend him, except the English, was—as we shall see later—a 
very poor specimen indeed, from the first of the three islands 
with which his fate was so intimately associated, viz. Corsica, 
Elba, and St. Helena. Truly another proof of fate’s irony and 
of the saying ‘ On revient toujours 4 ses premiéres amours,’ 

The list of medical men who were so much in evidence at 
the last includes Baxter, Warden, O’Meara, Stokoe, Arnoit, 
Shortt, Antommarchi, and the rest. And their writings, also — 
statements—or rather mis-statements—also the double-dealing of 
two at least of the crowd—were the cause of that storm of abuse 
which culminated in the Hudson Lowe controversy and the ruin 
of an upright—if somewhat stern—and honourable man, and has 
not yet quite died down. It was no less a person than Sir William 
Butler who said in a lecture at Torquay in January 1908 that 
‘the object sought by the English Ministry of 1815 was not the 
exile, but the speedy death of Napoleon.’ 

A well-known writer on the subject, too, empties the vials of 
his wrath and scorn on the ministers of that day, among them 
Bathurst, that ‘ennobled dullard,’ and ‘his servant’ Hudson 
Lowe. Yet a recent French writer on the last days of Napoleon 
makes no complaint on this score, but, on the contrary, mentions 
the constant appeais to this ‘ monster of cruelty,’ to intervene 
in the numerous disputes between Bonaparte and Antommarchi, 
when he came ‘en toute hite’ to Longwood. In the last days 
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he sent veal jelly from Plantation House—this being the only 
thing Bonaparte could retain—as weil as a cook, who made such 
excellent soup that Count Montholon told Captain Lutyens (the 
orderly officer) ‘It was so good the d——d doctor would not let 
him eat much of it!’ 

Perhaps, however, the events of the last few years may have 
cleared the mental vision of these Bonaparte enthusiasts, and 
made them realise what the feeling of the public was with regard 
to ‘ Boney’ a century ago; also the analogy between him and 
another Emperor, so far as the menace to the peace of Europe 
was concerned, for whom the same island was, more than once, 
suggested as the best place for his retreat. 















Tur EMPEROR'S CONTEMPT FOR DOCTORS AND MEDICINE 





To return however to nos moutons—Napoleon’s attitude 
to doctors and medicine. His contempt for the former and his, 
then, very heterodox ideas with regard to the latter are very fre- 
quently referred to by writers and biographers. He never missed 
an opportunity of arguing on the subject of medicine and the 


medical profession with any doctor or surgeon he came across. 
i ’ 









A Few ARGUMENTS 


Mrs. Abell, the daughter of Mr. Balcombe of ‘ The Briars,’ 
where Bonaparte spent the first portion of his stay at St. Helena— 
till Longwood was ready—writes in her reminiscences : 








On the occasion of a party, a very clever medical man, after a long 
conversation with the Emperor on the subject of his profession, declared 
his astonishment to my father at the knowledge he possessed and the 
charm and brilliancy with which he reasoned on it, though his theories 
were somewhat heterodox. Napoleon told him that he had no faith in 
medicine, and that his own remedies were starvation and the warm bath. 
At the same time he professed a higher opinion of the medical—or rather 
surgical—profession than of any other. 












George Warden, medical officer of the Northumberland, writes 
to his fiancée—Miss Hutt—in 1816 : 


I searcely think I eat a mouthful, so completely, and perhaps unkindly, 
did Napoleon tease me with questions. The subject ‘ Physic,’ and [ 
endeavoured to stand my ground manfully. He has an aversion to 
medicine. 












On another occasion he somewhat took the good doctor aback 
by asking him sarcastically ‘How many people have you killed 
since you started to practise?’ To which he replied that his con- 
science ‘did not reproach him with having killed anyone.’ To 
this Napoleon only laughed, and said ‘ Les médecins penvent se 
tromper,’ 
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He was something of a fatalist, too, as he told Dr. Warden 
on another occasion : 
Notre corps est une machine 4 vivre; il est organisé pour cela, c’est 


sa nature. . .. Notre corps est comme une montre qui dolt aller un certain 
temps. L’horloger ne peut le manier qu’d tAtons et les yeux bandés. 


When Antommarchi begged him to have confidence in him— 
this was on October 14, 1820—he pulled his ears, and said 
mockingly : 

L’art de guérir, mon cher docteur, n’est autre que celui d’endormir, de 
calmer Vimagination. Voila pour quoi les anciens s’étaient affublés de 
robes, de vétements qui frappent et qui imposent. Vous avez abandonné 
le costume; c’est & tort. 


Ten days later the argument is resumed, after the doctor has 
persuaded him to take something to relieve the pain from which 
he was suffering so acutely. In reply to the Corsican’s plea that 
there were remedies of known efficacy, Napoleon retorted : 

Oui! comme ceux que Corvisart donnait 4 )’Impératrice! Des pilules 
de mie de pain qui opéraient cependant 4 merveille! Marie-Louise ne 
manquait pas de m’en vanter les bons effets! Et voila comme ils sont 
tous! 


As the doctor protested, the Emperor continued : 


L’eau, lair, la propreté, formaient le fond de mon dispensaire. ... Je 
m’écartais peu de ces moyens. . . . Vous riez de ma méthode? Soit, riez 
a aise. Vos confréres en riaient aussi en Egypte, mais l’expérience fit 
voir que ma flanelle et mes brosses valaient mieux que leurs pilules. 


Apropos of Corvisart, it was the fact of his being ‘ un ennemi 
des rémédes, et les employait fort peu,’ that led to his being 
attached to the Imperial household, and loaded by his master 
with marks of favour, not always deservedly. The fact that he 
was blunt, rough and impatient perhaps made him somewhat of 
a congenial spirit, as though Napoleon had a considerable charm 
of manner when he liked, there were many times when his 
manners were of the same type, and anything but Imperial. 

Blistering seemed to be the main remedy relied on by Corvisart 
in the case of Napoleon, whilst the latter’s favourite method of 
curing himself of any disorder—according to Antommarchi—was 
the ‘ opening of wounds to give a vent to the humours.’ The 
doctor records the following curious occurrence, on one of his 
visits : 

The Emperor was uneasy and agitated; I advised him to take some 
calming medicine. ‘ Thanks, Doctor,’ said he; ‘I have something better 
than your pharmacy. The moment approaches, I feel, when Nature will 
relieve herself.’ In saying this he threw himself upon a chair, and, seizing 
his left thigh, tore it open with a kind of eager delight. ... His scars 
opened anew, and the blood gushed out. . . ‘I told you so, Doctor; I am 
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now better. I have my periods of crisis, and when they occur I am saved.’ 
. . . A kind of lymph issued at first abundantly, but soon ceased to flow, 
and the wound closed of itself. ‘ You see,’ said Napoleon, ‘that Nature 
wants no assistance; when there is superabundance, an over-fulness, she 
expels the excess, and the equilibrium is restored.’ This singular pheno- 
menon excited my curiosity; I enquired into every circumstance connected 
with it, and ascertained that it was of regular occurrence, and dated from 
the siege of Toulon. 


So much for his attitude towards doctors and medicine, not 
perhaps to be wondered at in view of the heroic treatment pre- - 
scribed and in favour a century ago, but which put him a long 
Way in advance of his time in such matters. Dr. Warden tells us 
that he strongly disapproved of the English custom of bleeding, 
and was in favour of ‘ rémédes innocens’ and also that he had 
contemplated introducing a law forbidding the use of ‘rémédes 
héroiques.’ 

It will therefore be easily understood that the medical men by 
whom he was surrounded in these last weary days had no easy 
time of it and must have found him a very difficult patient. In- 
deed, it must be owned that the task of everyone concerned with 
the Napoleonic entourage was not an easy one. More often than 
not, to use a vulgar but expressive simile, they must have had 
‘a hell of a time’ with them all, when we knew that they quarrelled 


so much among themselves that meals together, at one period, 
were impossible. 


Two MeEpicAL MIscHIEF- MAKERS. 


As to the doctors, the chief offenders were O’ Meara and Antom- 
marchi. The former, in his Voice from St. Helena, was the chief 
cause of the downfall of Sir Hudson Lowe, and the latter, in his 
Last Days of Napoleon, is only to be believed when recording the 
conversations with the Emperor. 

As we know by the light of later evidence, both were quite 
untrustworthy. O’Meara went in a triple capacity : as Napoleon’s 
medical attendant—and in his pay, as British officer, and as 
Admiralty spy. He was afterwards recalled—as was Stokoe for 
much the same kind of offence—at the instance of Hudson Lowe, 
and married a rich old lady as her third husband—whose first 
venture in matrimony had been taken nine years before her last 
husband was born. 

Antommarchi’s record is not much better. He was neither 
cultured nor a highly skilled member of the medical—or rather 
surgical—profession. He was one of the curious group chosen by 
Madame Mére and Cardinal Fesch, and sent out by them to Long- 
wood, in response to Napoleon’s appeal. The chief reason for 
Antommarchi’s welcome to Longwood was the fact that he came 
from Corsica, and Napoleon could therefore speak to him in his 
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native tongue. But he never gained the confidence of his master 

or of his entourage, as is proved by the following reply of 

Montholon to the urgings of Hudson Lowe to see Dr. Arnott : 
Vous dites vrai, M. le Gouverneur, ni l’Empereur ni moi, estimons 


beaucoup les soins d’Antommarchi. . . . L’Rmpereur est dans de mauvaises 
mains, voilA mon avis, et je voudrais bien len tirer. 


‘ DorroRActo ’ FROM CAPO DI Corso. 


This distrust was not surprising, seeing that his predilections 
for ‘ les jolies filles de Jamestown’ led to frequent absences from 
Longwood, and neglect of his patient. This brought about scenes 
of violent recrimination, which on more than one occasion ended 
in blows between Napoleon and his dottoracio maledetto, Several 
times too (according to French authority), on his return from 
a ‘gallant rendezvous,’ Antommarchi was refused admittance to 
the Emperor’s apartments. And once this refusal was conveyed 
in the following scathing terms from Count Montholon : 

Depuis quinze mois que vous étes dans ce pays, vous n’avez donné A Sa 
Majesté aucune confiance dans votre caractére moral. Vous ne pouvez 
plus Ini étre d’aucune utilité dans sa maladie. Votre séjour serait 
désormais sans objet. 


And it was only after he had ‘ grovelled in the dust,’ so to speak, 
‘fit des pieds et des mains,’ that he was returned to favour, and 
admitted to the presence—not a very heroic one by this time : 
the Emperor unshaven and attired in an old dressing-gown, with 
the lower limbs encased in a flannel bag, and the room so dark that 
his features could hardly be distinguished. 


WHAT THE AUTOPSY PROVED. 


Though Dr. Arnott had to be called in at the last, and quite 
gained the confidence of Napoleon, it was, however, Antommarchi 
who performed the autopsy the day after his death, in the presence 
of no fewer than seven British members of the medical profession. 
They were Drs. Arnott, Shortt, Mitchell, Burton, Mr. Henry 
(Assistant Surgeon 66th Regiment), Mr. Rutledge (Assistant Sur- 
geon 20th Regiment), and Mr. Livingstone (Assistant Surgeon in 
the East India Company’s Service). 

This autopsy established the fact that the cause of Bonaparte’s 
death was not the climate of St. Helena, or the rigours of his 
imprisonment, but an internal and incurable disease. The 
stomach was found to be covered with cancerous substances, whilst 
‘near the pylorus there was a hole sufficient to put the little finger 
in.” Antommarchi and others had diagnosed his case as due to 
diseased liver, but this was found to be quite normal, though 
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somewhat large. Napoleon himself had expressed the fear that 
cancer—from which his father died—was at the root of the trouble, 
though he tried to make out that Longwood had killed him. 

The writer of the Journal of a Détenu in Paris in 1814 says, 
however, that he had contracted ‘a syphilitic complaint ’ at Fon- 
tainebleau, since his residence there (April 1st to 16th). This 
fact was communicated to the Commissioners by General Koller. 
It is again referred to in the report to Sir Neil Campbell—who 
accompanied the Emperor after his abdication—from observations 
made at La Calade, a small village about four miles from Aix, 
where they stopped on the way to Fréjus. 

There is no doubt that his boast to Warden that he had only 
twice in his life been in such a state as to need medicine is not 
quite borne out by facts. It was disease which so frequently 
reduced him to coma and inertness, and which was recorded 
among others by one who was with him as a member of the 
Grand Army on that fatal Russian campaign. 

He writes in 1825 : 

Marshal Gouvion de St. Cyr has, for what reason I know not, omitted 
to make any mention of the frequent indispositions of the Emperor. 
Napoleon was extremely nervous, and sickness prostrated his bodily and 
mental faculties to such a degree that he became almost an inert mass. 
On these occasions he sometimes slept for twelve hours consecutively, and 
on awaking endeavoured to excite his faculties by drinking large quan- 
tities of tea in which a small portion of brandy was mixed. But after- 
wards, as misfortunes thickened around him, this tea became strong 
brandy punch, so strong that a single glass of it was sufficient to set the 
excellent and simple Duroc to sleep. On some occasions the Emperor has 
been known to drink as much as two bottles full of this beverage. ... The 
bodily powers of this great man [Napoleon] failed him at Brienne and at 
Montmirail. On this last day, to rouse his sinking powers, he drank two 
bottles full of brandy punch. Of this the army suspected nothing, for 
those about his person would have considered it foul treachery to have 
made known the circumstance. 


Surely these facts—recorded, be it noted, by his contemporaries 
and those who served him—are sufficient to refute the assertions 
made that England was his murderer. 


AZELINE LEWIS. 
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SPAIN: BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER 
THE WAR 


DurinG the war the attitude of Spain greatly puzzled the Allies. 
Lord Kitchener, speaking with Major-General Sir Charles E. 
Callwell, said that he would give a good deal to have Spain on the 
Allies’ side.’ The French did everything they could to coax 


. Spain. It seemed, indeed, as if they almost feared the danger of 


an attack. Ex-Aibassador Gerard, passing through Spain on his 
way to America, during his eight.days of sojourn there, made the 
strange observation that she was pro-German, and so he wrote on 
his arrival home. 

In the meantime the Germans were sinking Spain’s ships 
right and left, and of what remained those on the North Atlantic 
routes were practically commandeered by the Allies. Very often 
Spanish boats were detained in New York, waiting for bunker 
coal, and, what was stranger, for eastbound cargo, because the 
necessary export licences were not granted by the War Trade 
Board to allow merchandise to be exported to Spain. That, of 
course, was happening, more or less, to all the neutral countries, 
but none of them had the peculiar geographical position of Spain 
in that it was surrounded by the Allies. Switzerland, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries border on Germany. Conse- 
quently it appears that the only result of this policy of the War 
Trade Board in starving Spain was to exasperate the Spanish 
people. For instance, what difference could a million oak staves 
have made to the natural resources of the United States, those 
staves being so necessary to Spain in order to keep the crops of 
wine and oil from spoiling? The same applies to lubricants.. The 
King himself had difficulty in obtaining a special export licence 
for gasoline for his automobiles. 

Although we realised that conditions in the year 1917 and the 
beginning of 1918 were terrible, the policy of the War Trade Board 
impressed the Spaniards as being rather autocratic. The people 

! ‘Gibraltar and Ceuta,’ by Major-General Sir Charles E. Callwell, Nineteenth 
Century and After, December 1918. Lord Kitchener went to the extreme of con- 
sidering the exchange of Gibraltar for Ceuta, thinking that would be sufficient to 


induce Spain to take part in the war, but the Spanish people are quite aware that 
although Gibraltar is precious to England, it is of no importance to them. 
667 
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became angered, and if some mysterious cargo was carried in 
Spanish ships it was certainly not forGermany. 1 met the Captain 
of a Spanish vessel in New York who was very much incensed 
because the only cargo he could get for his ship (for which export 
licence would be granted) was a shipload of tapioca, a commodity 
which is very seldom used by the Spanish, and the final destina- 
tion of which, although landed at Cadiz, was clearly Salonica. 

This procedure was rather dangerous because the whole 
industry of Spain was at that time working for the Allies, and 
Spanish industries were terribly handicapped by the shortage of 
raw materials. Spain was working at full speed for France, 
naturally making profits, but, at the same time, sympathetically 
feeling the tragedy of a neighbour. Everything that was of any 
use was bought by the French, and nobody hindered them from 
doing so—cloth, munitions, mules, minerals, foodstuffs etc. 
There was not the slightest symptom of sabotage on the part of 
any of the population in the course of this real help that Spain 
was giving to the Allies. But to expect that Spain would send 
100,000 men to the trenches of France, as Portugal did, was to 
expect a moral impossibility. Spain realised that it was not her 
war. If it had been her war she would have been in the struggle 
with all her men and with all her soul ; such is the temperament of 
the Spanish race. 

Before Spain could have joined forces with the Allies there 
would have been civil war in Spain, and promoted not by pro- 
Germans, but by pro-Spanish people. As a matter of fact, in all 
classes, in all parties, there were a few pro-Germans and a few 
pro-Allies, but the majority, although anxious to see the struggle 
at an end, felt that Spain should remain neutral. Why so? Why 
should Spain with her passionate character, always so strong in 
her feelings, stand aside in this last war, the most imposing up- 
heaval the world has ever known, and geographically so near to 
her? Certainly not for convenience or for selfish sentiments. The 
most convincing arguments of the agents of the Allies in their 
propaganda showing why Spain should enter into the war were 
those of convenience and material gain. Spain could not lose 
by sending one or two corps of her army to France ; and consider 
all she could have gained! Nevertheless, Spain remained neutral, 
and would be neutral again if she was sure the Allies would win 
a second time. Why so? This is one of the things I will try 
to explain in the present article. 


Spain is not really a European country, and never has been. 
Leaving the discussion of the original race (very little help has 
yet been obtained from anthropologists), the positive fact is that 
in antiquity, Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans conquered Spain 
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only with great trouble and with little change in the national 
characteristics. The peculiar character of the Spanish-Roman 
writers, Lucan, Seneca, Martial etc., has been noted. In the 
list of Roman emperors Trajan stands alone, with such austerity 
in his devotion to the service of the State that he recalls the 
Catholic King. ‘The same can be said of the Spanish Pope 
Damasus: he is the Trajan of the Popes. When the Roman 
Empire collapsed, Spain, instead of turning her eyes to Europe, 
entered the orbit of African culture. Even now there are more 
churches in Spain dedicated to St. Cyprian and St. Augustine than 
to St. Martin and other Saints of Gaul. The old Spanish text of 
the Vulgate has remained for centuries impregnated with Pris- 
cillianism ; the Capitula and Prooemia in particular verge on that 
heresy. 

But in the Middle Ages when the nations commenced to 
become conscious of themselves Spain struggled alone against the 
Moors for eight centuries, and the help she received on a few 
occasions when a new wave of Moslems was expected to cross 
the Strait was only temporary. On the other hand, she never 
went to the Holy Land with the Crusaders—that great inter- 
national adventure where the peoples learned so much of one 
another. The great problem for Spain was the internal one of 
clearing the land. When a King of Castile was asked to join 
the Crusaders he answered that he had enough of the unfaithful to 
fight at home. James the First of Aragon was the only one who 
tried to sail outre-mer, but when he was just off Majorca he was so 
severely battered in a storm that he decided to return home. The 
policy of Mediterranean expansion of his son, Peter the Third, 
who conquered Sicily in the thirteenth century, was the first step 
toward participation in Italian affairs, but this Mediterranean 
policy of the House of Aragon was rather a monarchic under- 
taking. Except the merchant class of Catalonia, who, with 
meagre success, tried to compete with the Genoese and the 
Venetians, everyone in Aragon looked upon the Mediterranean 
adventures with indifference. ; 

At the end of the fifteenth century the Spanish were still 
busy with the Moors at Granada. Fortunately for the world, 
but unfortunately for Spain, Columbus was also at the King’s 
Camp at Granada. The discovery of America did not at first 
appear likely to deter Spain from following her traditional policy 
of expanding towards the South. The great Minister Cardinal 
Cisneros conquered’ Oran, and the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
directed personally the landing at Tunis. The Portuguese also 
were busy in Morocco. But that natural movement of Spain into 
Africa came to a standstill when America and other lands over- 
seas began to drain the Peninsula of her best men. Very soon 
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Africa and its possibilities were forgotten. From this moment 
the heart and soul of Spain were centred in America, and it was 
there the Spanish settled, and there the best of the Spanish spirit 
concentrated. If Spain was again mixed up with European 
politics it was purely by monarchic interest, as much in the Low 
Countries as in Italy. If the Spanish people went to Italy it 
was certainly not to take part in the spiritual movement of the 
Renaissance, but to act as the standard-bearers of the Catholic 
idea, which was accepted without discussion. 

It is curious how little the spirit of the rest of Europe has 
been absorbed and understood by Spain. We have, of course, the 
penetration of a few of the French ideas in the Middle Ages, 
chiefly Gothic architecture, some Petrarchism in the fifteenth 
century, later something-of the spirit of the Northern mystics 
(Tauler, Ruysbroek, Kempis), but we find Spain still intellectually 
self-centred and original, though infiltrated with Orientalism first 
and Americanism later. I was extremely surprised on my trips 
through America to find that Spain not only gave so much to the 
lands across the ocean, but that she received also so much in 
exchange. It is true that many cities of America are still purely 
Spanish, but large suburbs of Cadiz, Barcelona, Seville could be 
mistaken for districts of American cities. Very often the 
emigrants return from America not only wealthy, but also having 
acquired new tastes. Frequently also they bring Lack with them 
American wives and children, The monastic orders have large 
possessions overseas, and the members have been in the habit of 
crossing backwards and forwards. 

But if Spain was able to associate herself with the Latin 
ecclesiastical culture of Africa and afterwards to give and receive 
so much from America, I repeat that Spain did not adapt her- 
self to the complicated life of Europe with its spirit of philosophy 
and science and its freedom of the mind. It is a most curious 
fact that during the time of the wars of Italy and the Low 
Countries the Spanish travelled freely, but returned home only 
to be more Spanish than ever. For instance, the architect of 
the most characteristic Spanish building, the Escurial, was a 
disciple of Michael Angelo, and another disciple of the Buonarroti, 
called Berruguete, was the head of the Spanish school of sculptors, 
so severe and so national. Some of those Spanish artists of the 
Renaissance went to Italy and studied there for scores of years 
without being changed much in what was really important to 
their art. The greatest of all the Spaniards, Velazquez, went there 
twice, and on each occasion came back perhaps a better painter, 
but certainly also a more Spanish one. Cervantes tramped 
through Italy a great deal, and you see the result. Take also the 
case of Ribera. He escaped to Italy very young and never returned 
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to Spain, nevertheless he kept to the last the characteristics of 
his people. 

On the other hand, when a great, a really ambitious soul, 
arrived in Spain he was so tragically impressed by the surroundings 
that in many instances he became the best exponent of the Spanish 
spirit—more Spanish than the Spaniards. The example of El 
Greco is the strongest proof how Spain not only repudiates any- 
thing foreign, but has the faculty of absorbing and cultivating the 
valuable foreign elements that come into her land. The same 
applies to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. His possessions 
extended from the Danube to the North Sea, from Palermo to 
Panama, but it was a dry valley in Spain with only a few trees 
around a monastery that he chose for the retirement of his last 
years. Philip the Second was also a foreigner. He came to 
Spain when he was already a full-grown man, and, except on 
one occasion, remained there all his life. Such examples from 
the past, I think, should prove that very little can be expected 
to-day from any penetration of European ideas into Spain. When 
a foreigner goes to Spain, taking over a Government position 
in order to introduce a modern invention or the scientific spirit, 
or when a manufacturer imports technical men to improve his 
industry, these foreigners rapidly assimilate themselves to Spanish 
customs and are the first to attend the bullfights every Sunday, 
or else they become so discouraged that they return to Europe at 
the first opportunity. 

In short, all the European sentiments of modern times are 
strange to Spain. When Spain reached our days, exhausted and 
discouraged, she was a country by herself, of very peculiar charac- 
teristics, indifferent to what was going on beyond the Pyrenees, 
and regarded with a like indifference by the rest of Europe. The 
last proof of the good-will of the world toward Spain was the 
Treaty of Paris after the American-Cuba War. There the 
Americans helped themselves, without any word of sympathy for 
Spain from the Governments of Europe, because there is no doubt 
that the Spanish expected Cuba to be lost, but there was no 
revolution at Porto Rico, and the trouble in the Philippine Islands 
did not amount to much. Nevertheless Spain was left alone in 
the Treaty of Paris, and the Spaniards realised that they could 
not count on anybody but themselves. This was simply just, 
because Spain never did much for the rest, but, on the other hand, 
nobody ought to have expected Spain to have great feeling for any 
of the belligerents during the European War. She looked on 
at the gigantic struggle with immense curiosity, but with not 
so much sympathy as would have been the case had the war been 
between Chile and Peru. This is why everybody misunderstood 
the attitude of Spain during the war, 
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Some people however may believe the statement that Spain 
is not spiritually a part of Europe is only a paradox made 
in order to excuse her for not taking part in the war. The 
examples of a few individuals being or not being absorbed by 
Spain, or of a few Spaniards remaining unchanged by their travels 
abroad, prove nothing. Inigo Jones, with all his Palladianism, 
still remained an Englishman after his trips to Italy. England 
had kings of foreign race ; Van Dyck is almost an English artist; 
Jean de Boulogne becomes Italian. But nobody will dare to 
present William of Orange and Van Dyck as the best exponents 
of the English soul, as the Spanish do with El Greco and Philip 
the Second. To others such words of secession will sound almost 
as cowardice. Nowadays, when European civilisation is conflict- 
ing with so many difficulties, the desertion of one country (no 
matter whether it be Spain or any other) is certainly not encourag- 
ing. It seems like a partner trying to avoid liabilities in the days 
of bankruptcy. ‘ Let us stand together,’ some will say, ‘ and we 
shall clear the sky. Europe is not too old. Why do you talk of 
bankruptcy? We want you Southern people with your racial 
characteristics, half-Creole perhaps, but still living in Europe. If 
you do not help us in war, you can help us in peace. Your name 
is still an asset.’ 

But the idea of Spain being only geographically a part of 
Europe was discussed by the Spaniards themselves in the most 
dramatic circumstances. After the American-Cuba War (which 
we yet call in Spain ‘ The Disaster’) it was evident that Spain 
lacked something necessary if she wanted to live in the modern 
world. The great experience of the war was not the rout of the 
army, it was the collapse of a faith. We relied on certain prin- 
ciples of honour, valour, right and tradition, which failed com- 
pletely. We lacked that sense of comprehension, of adaptability, 
which is called, in individuals, science of living—in politics, diplo 
matic art, skill and tact. 

We acted dogmatically in all the struggle. Cuba has to sur- 
render first ; afterwards we will give her all she wants. Was she, 
Cuba, not a daughter? Who made her? Who filled her with 
temples and palaces? Who gave her language and blood? Why 
should the Americans interfere? Who built her cities? Cer- 
tainly not Armour’s and the First National Bank! Those were 
the very words used in Spain at that time. 

We acted dogmatically, and the disaster was so enormous that 
nobody cursed the monarchy or any special government for the 
catastrophe. The words of Canovas, ‘ War to the last man, to 
the last peseta,’ were silly in the case of a possession overseas 
which everyone knew would be lost, even if the war were won. 
Nevertheless, not one particle of common sense prevented the 
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Government from carrying out its policy of Je fats la guerre. 
Consequently, when the war was finished and the terms of peace 
were known, everybody felt responsible and mourned. There 
was not a chance of overthrowing the government or of making a 
fake revolution in order to divert their mind from their worries. 

This was clear. We were no good for the modern world with 
its ethics, methods and organisation. What were wetodo? The 
highly educated Chinese of to-day speak of their troubles with 
expressions similar to those used in Spain after The Disaster. ‘ It 
is very difficult for us,’ they say, ‘to accept the materialistic 
civilisation of Europe. We are not Japan. But on the other 
hand, we must accept some of that material progress, otherwise 
we shall die of smallpox and typhoid fever, if the Japanese do not 
kill us beforehand with their guns.’ The Russians also speak of 
‘Occidental civilisation ’ as an alien culture. 

‘ Materialistic civilisation,’ ‘ Occidental civilisation,’ we will 
not say that of European culture. We fully appreciate its import- 
ance and achievements and do not wish to speak of it in a dis- 
respectful way. But that type of mind of the European people, 
able to accept two contraries at the same time, that life is founded 


_in progress, that progress is founded in science, that science is 


founded in hypothesis, was not congenial to the Spaniards. 

The discussion started immediately after 1899. For some 
people, there is no doubt that the lesson of the war was to forget 
the past, start afresh, and enter courageously into the modern life 
of Europe. A new verb was used in all its tenses—EHuropeisar 
—a reflexive verb—Europeisarse—to become European. It 
was necessary not to lose a day. Import progress and with it 
the modern sensibility of our neighbours. A political party was 
formed with this programme, called the Union Nacional, and 
naturally, after a few years of vague propaganda, the elements 
of the Union Nacional finally dispersed again to the four corners 
from whence they came. Many of the leaders of the Union 
Nacional were not professional politicians. The chief was a 
manufacturer of mirrors and glass in Saragosa, who, for a certain 
length of time, was the most popular figure in Spain. But the 
exponent of the doctrine of Europeisation, the philosopher con- 
nected with the Union Nacional, was Don Joaquin Costa, a 
most brilliant personality and a most charming man. He died 
ten years ago, and the sorrow comes back to our soul at the 
mention of hisname. Costa summarised his doctrine in a phrase : 
“The Tomb of the Cid must be locked with seven keys.’ The 
Cid continues to win battles after his death, fighting the Moors 
with arms that have now been routed. It was imperative to close 
his grave in such a way that he could not appear again. No more 
dead are winning battles to-day with old swords. Costa preached 
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this doctrine everywhere. He was a tall, handsome man, with 
a beautiful voice burning with enthusiasm. He never ceased to 
write, work or speak : such was the burden he imposed upon him- 
self that the giant was stricken with paralysis. In his last years, 
supported by two fellow-countrymen, he often appeared in Madrid 
to deliver a great speech, preaching repentance to the multitude. 

The doctrine of systematic and rapid Europetsation was dis- 
cussed, of course, and was also criticised. Some accepted the 
convenience of a change only with excuses. Others, such 
as Ganivet, although appearing willing to become modern and 
European, remained unconverted at the bottom of their hearts. 
Ganivet wrote the most glorious books making a joke of modern 
civilisation comparable only to Sartor Resartus for humour and 
profoundness. But others positively refused to accept Europeisa- 
tion. The best exponent of the programme of the counter-reform 
was Don Miguel de Unamuno, the Rector or President of the Sala- 
manca University, still living and very much alive. He formally 
declared that he was not very keen for Europeisation; that he 
would never be ashamed to be called African, yes, African as Ter- 
tullian and Augustine! Other people did not go so far. They 
put things in another way, saying that Africa should not start 
from the Pyrenees, but rather Spain should be extended to the 
Atlas range. 

This, of course, was the natural policy, namely, to expand 
to the South. Our work overseas was finished and honourably 
finished. We have nothing to be ashamed of, but we were not 
wanted any longer in America, and the best step to take was 
to get busy elsewhere. We were in the same position in 1898 
as we were the day before Columbus sailed; even in a better 
position, because we were free of the entanglements of Italian 
politics. By a singular fortune, Morocco was also in the same 
condition as in 1492. Geographically, the land of Morocco is a 
prolongation of our own. In that sense it is scientifically true 
that Africa starts at the Pyrenees. From the mountains near 
Granada, we can see the parallel ranges of the Atlas with the same 
glistening snow and the same blue sky. Meteorological conditions 
are the same. Except for the Arabs (the invaders), the native 
population of Morocco resembles very much what, according to 
the Latin writers, the population of Spain was in the third 
century B.C. 

Although the discovery of America distracted us from our 
opportunities in Africa, we always retained a few landing-points 
in Morocco, called ‘ the Spanish possessions in Africa,’ viz. Ceuta, 
Melilla and the Chafarinas Islands, valuable points if we desired 
to expand over there. Our influence has always been predominant 
in Tangier. Our money and language are the only ones used in 
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Morocco for international transactions. These Spanish posses- 
sions in Morocco entailed on us perpetual skirmishes with the 
tribes around Melilla, and on certain occasions we had to fight the 
forces of the Sultan. I am not old, and yet I can remember at 
least two or three of these African wars. They did not amount to 
much, but rather gave an opportunity for mixing with the people. 
It seems that the Africans, just like the Spanish, have to fight in 
order to become friends. 

Except for the fights, which were, of course, government 
affairs, the work of penetration in Morocco was chiefly by private 
initiative. Companies were formed to exploit the mines near 
Melilla, for which purpose a section of railway was built. A 
generous, wealthy Spaniard living in Paris supplied the money 
to establish schools in Tangier and Ceuta, a work in which I took 
a small part. The Government, however, practically ignored our 
efforts, and even on occasion disturbed us. For example, when 
Mulai-Hafid dethroned his brother, Abdel-Azis, the Government 
of Madrid prepared an Embassy to visit the new Sultan at Fez. 
We tried then to take advantage of the Embassy and add to the 
staff a scientific mission for research work. Some merchants of 
Barcelona offered the necessary money to pay expenses. The 
Government of the Sultan, through his agent at Tangier, granted 
@ special permit and promised to let the Spanish mission study 
in the libraries of Fez—a concession which had been coveted for 
many years past. Notwithstanding this, the Government at 
Madrid did not allow the mission to accompany the Embassy, 
and this opportunity was lost.? 

It is necessary to say that all those initiatives in Morocco were 
not backed by a stream of immigrafion. The Spanish immigrants 
continued to flock to America. If is very difficult to change the 
migratory customs of the uneducated classes, which are generally 
those to emigrate from Spain. People settled overseas keep 
inviting friends and relatives to join them, but there is no doubt 
that eventually some of our emigration should be diverted to 
Morocco. We have quite a colony at Oran. 

Unfortunately, in 1905 England and France decided to finish 
their quarrels about Egypt, and in order to satisfy France the 
English gave the French a free hand in Morocco. That bargain 
was opposed only by the German Emperor, and certainly not for 
the benefit of Spain. In 1906 we had the Conference of Algeciras, 
where Morocco was divided into zones. Nearly ninety per cent. 
of the land, and by far the best of it, was given to France. Spain 
got only a strip on the Northern Coast, called the Riff, that can 
hardly be called a part of Morocco, and is occupied by rebel tribes 


? Find all ‘particulars in Memoria dels treballs fets per l'Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, 1908, President A, Rubio y Lluch, Secretary J, Pijoan, Barcelona, 
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that will never be tamed : the Sultan never succeeded in collecting 
any tribute there without fighting. Such is the Spanish zone in 
Morocco that there is a strong current of opinion in Spain in favour 
of abandoning it altogether. There, at the Conference of 
Algeciras we had a second failure. Our last chance to expand was 
simply lost. Many people did not realise that it was a failure, 
but it was really a disaster worse than the loss of Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands. Again we began to consider our incapacity 
for living and acting in the modern world, and we were still more 
embittered. 

I do not wish people to infer from my remarks that we 
Spaniards do not comprehend what modern civilisation means. If 
we are not able to help much, a few of us realise the greatness 
of the modern spirit of research. It is rather with a sentiment 
of sorrow that we speak of our incapacity for full collaboration. 
We do not call modern civilisation materialistic, as the Chinese 
do. We know all the idealistic spirit that is invested in this great 
effort for knowledge. Great deeds, great souls, examples of self- 
sacrifice every day in order to get nearer to the truth. Some of 
us have been in the European centres of culture and have been 
accepted there with a love of which we felt unworthy. We know 
what treasures of virtue and nobility are stored in some of the 
modern scholars. Personally I have had the fortune of being 
associated with some of the foreign academical bodies. I have 
been honoured with the friendship of many great men, and I keep 
the memory of their conversation as one of my most precious 
possessions. I fully understand the import of the traditional 
teaching and learning carried out by the academies and Univer- 
sities of Britain, France, Germany and the other countries of 
Europe. Do not imagine that we are Llind and that we rebuke 
these people as materialistic. We understand what kind of work 
they are doing, and that if severe discipline in the work of research 
may conduce sometimes to dry results, their spirit is never con- 
tented, and finds consolation only in looking forward. 

Hundreds of Spaniards have been re-educated abroad, and they 
are doing their very best to keep posted with the new investiga- 
tions. Generally they have met great men abroad. After their re- 
turn they are often still comforted in the dullness of their surround- 
ings when they remember the great scholars of the foreign 
university who opened their eyes to the prospects of science. 
Generally the Spanish student was accepted as a prodigal son in 
the French and German Universities where he used to go. In the 
intimacy of the technical seminarium, in the laboratories, the best 
place and the most careful attention were given to the Spanish 
student, although sometimes he did not deserve them. Since his 
return home his eyes are constantly wandering as he thinks of the 
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happy days of study in the little university town under the direc- 
tion of the really great man who was to him better than a father. 
He tries to follow his advice and begin some original work or finish 
in Spain the experiments already started under the direction of the 
master. Some are doing good work, all the more praiseworthy 
because it is produced in spite of terrible handicaps, and often with- 
out scientific material or books. In many cases it is almost a work 
of divination. 

Not only individuals but very active institutes are working to- 
day in Spain with notable results in many branches of science. 
The work is not done in the ‘old universities, but in the new 
institutes founded by the returned men. It was a great problem 
afew years ago—this of Spanish students returning from abroad. 
Generally they were grafted on to old institutions, and after a 
few years of spiritual drought they were becoming lean and miser- 


' able, and, in order to avoid unpopularity, eventually tended to 


forget all they learned in Europe. Now the policy is to gather 
the new men in new centres and let the old universities follow 
their own course. 

In many other fields some considerable progréss has been made 
in Spain during the last few years ; industry and agriculture have 
adopted improved machinery. A survey has been made of the 
possibilities of the waterfalls to produce electricity, and the work 
is started. Banking and transportation are much better than they 
were ten years ago. The peseta is worth more than the franc 
yet. 

Spain's fate seems to be that in a few more years she may 
have a number of scholars, many more progressive men, a few 
more railways, perhaps a better government, but it is douktful 
whether the mass of the population will be much changed. There 
seems to be some reason for this world of to-day not being con- 
genial to Spain, which should account also for our political failures. 
We lock the Tomb of the Cid with seven keys, and his bones are 
still quivering. Why is it that we take actual civilisation as a 
duty, not as a pleasure? Why is it that, in co-operating to 
progress, we seek to participate in the work of others rather than 
to do our own work? We must try to make this clear in order to 
avoid further mistakes. 

There is in modern civilisation a principal source of progress— 
namely, the hypothesis. All the laws are based on some hypo- 
thesis. In all the fields of research very seldom do we find as 
a starting-point axiomatic evidence or a dogmatic principle. The 
great results are obtained by this method: Supposing that such 
a thing is true, then we must accept all its consequences. All 
modern mechanics, for example, are based on the idea that a 
small infinitesimal particle is equal to nothing, which is meta- 
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physically false. The same applies to many of the other sciences, 
and it is really wonderful to see how this method of hypothesis 
works; but for certain people, and among them the Spanish, 
I am afraid that it is very difficult to accept. I am afraid that 
only people living in certain geographical areas are altogether 
capable of overcoming the apparent lack of evidence. I do not 
think it is a matter of time and that we have now reached a 
stage of civilisation for which dogmas and axioms are things of 
the past. Some of the people living to-day very uncomfortably 
with those modern ideas may be very useful to-morrow when the 
world will work again with dogmas and faith. 

The ancient Greeks, however, seem to have moved quite 
easily in this field of the hypothesis. In a very important point 
Plato does not seem to be at all particular that we should 
have dogmatic belief. ‘We must believe something,’ he says. 
‘There are many boats on the shore. We must take any one of 
them to cross the pond of this present life.’ Perhaps this was the 
sane way of acting. Take a boat, no matter which, but as there 
is no absolute certainty of ours being the best we cannot force 
others into it as the only transport to salvation. Here originate 
freedom, liberty, variety, respect, the best elements of the modern 
world. Morals must suffer a little. Some of the boats may have 
rotten timbers politically ; a Pilate may inquire ‘ What is truth?’ 
Contempt of faith must lead to the worst crimes. 

The other extreme, dogma imposed as a catholic or uni- 
versal idea, led also in past times to the worst crimes. If 
Spain was wrong or guilty it was through believing too much in 
the past, and it seems to be certain that if she is ever in the 
wrong again it will once more be through belief in a dogma, 
not through infatuation with a system of hypothesis. Some- 
times the world is making progress, believing in an absolute 
truth. To-day this sounds like heresy. All the conquests of man- 
kind are gained by other methods. But there are signs of a 
change. Political liberty is no more an absolute ideal. We see 
examples of it every day. When Russia goes mad and wants 
to start a new world she does not found it on liberty but on dogma. 
We have to-day a tendency to universality—it is almost a desire 
for catholic brotherhood and uniformity. Perhaps it will be 
centuries before Spain is needed again. In the meantime she 
marks time and keeps her personality. The South American 
people seem to be of the same temperament. This will bring 
great possibilities for the Spanish race in the future. It is 
rather curious that although the South American people find 
at present a high form of culture in Paris and London their affec- 
tions still turn towards Spain, for they have the presentiment 
that in the course of time Spain will again be the spiritual centre 
of the race. 
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Nevertheless, the utility of such a country as the modern Spain 
which I have depicted will, I am afraid, be rather dubious to 
most people to-day. Some will be lenient and will allow her to 
subsist as a picturesque land, an ornament to the world, a kind 
of Museum. Yet very few, I fear, will tolerate the existence of 
the rebel to modern ideas for the hope that some day her strange 
spirit may bring another contribution to mankind. 

But it is certainly on behalf of another country that Spain has 
become a barrier to her own progress, and that country is France. 
In Northern Africa France has to-day the most substantial asset 
of any modern Empire. These African lands are not hundreds of 
miles away in the ocean, with people that impose conditions of 
assistance on the Motherland. Morocco, Algiers and Tunis are 
going to be real extensions of France herself as they have been 
in other times extensions of Rome. In a few years the North 
of Africa will be one of the most flourishing countries in the world, 
supplying the markets of Europe, close at hand, with tropical 
products, early fruits, oil and wines. France has everything she 
requires for the good administration of these new territories. She 
has the best civil officials, experienced in dealing with colonial 
questions, and a faithful army. Her position in Africa is safer 
than ever was in ancient times that of Rome. Rome never con- 
trolled the South. To-day the South is almost safe, and below 
the Sahara still stretches France, more Afrique Frangaise. 

Millions of people will be settled there in the next few years, 
ready to hasten to the Rhine at the first call. And France will 
need them. This last war must be considered only as another 
Germanic war. Most of us in our hearts feel that France will 
face Germany again and without any partners or allies. She will 
not need any. In the future Germany will recover and per- 
haps will have some associates too. It will then be a matter 
of life or death for France to have the control of the Spanish 
railways and a free passage through the Peninsula. Just after 
the war a project was mooted for a railway going from Paris 
to Cadiz and Dakar with a ferry-boat to Pernambuco osten- 
sibly for carrying freight and passengers. But neither Dakar 
nor Pernambuco are distributing centres. Moreover, who is going 
to travel over the sands of the Sahara in a train in order to 
reduce the sea voyage to South America by a few days? Those 
who have travelled on the Soudan Railway or merely over the 
sandy lands of Florida in the summer will know that the suggested 
Dakar-Paris Railway should be called purely and simply a strate- 
gical railway. Other projects of penetration of various kinds were 
suggested by the French in Spain after the war was over. As 
soon as France realises that Glory is the only thing to be gained 
in those mandates of Syria, Lebanon etc., and as soon as she 
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has settled with Germany, she will again begin to give all her 
attention to Spain. 
In view of the conditions described above what can France 


do with Spain? We, liberal Spaniards, will assist her with sym- 
pathy, but Spain will certainly not make a good ally. And 
she cannot be conquered. She cannot be destroyed. The vitality 
of Spain is enormous. Homo Hispanicus is still a strong and 
healthy man. If Spain cannot be left alone she represents one 
of the biggest problems of the world. 


J. PIJoAN. 
POSTSCRIPT 


The latest rising of the Riff tribes, so sudden and so complete, 
has surprised the whole world, and especially Spain. There is 
in the Spanish zone of Morocco a yearly recrudescence of the fight- 
ing after the crops are gathered in. But this year the fighting 
has been of such a nature as to make people inquisitive about the 
real cause. The Press of various countries is unanimous that 
the Riff tribes had been using a kind of strategy that was unusual 
to them ; also that the natives were directed by European officers. 
Of course, for the French and other countries’ newspapers, these 
are purely and simply German officers—and as naturally the 
Germans will repudiate this idea. 

Spanish newspapers will accept both hypotheses, but the posi- 
tive fact is that the guns were directed by Europeans. This 
accusation of strange elements amongst the Riff tribes is not a new 
thing, for, in former uprisings, we heard the same story. It may 
be that now some idle ‘ Boches’ are looking for excitement in 
Morocco, but this does not sound likely, and if we follow Aristotle, 
as spectators of a drama, we will rather accept what seems like 
the truth than the real truth. It sounds rather improbable that 
Germans of any kind in these times will look for political glory 
in the bare mountains of the Riff, from which, were the Spaniards 
expelled, they themselves would never be able to settle. 

The other hypothesis, that of the French helping or directing 
the attacks, may not be the truth, but at least is not absurd. The 
real cause of the strength of the attack this year must be found 
in the fact that in the centre of the Spanish zone is the Port of 
Tangier, where the Spaniards have no control and which is the 
centre of all international intrigues, as much against the Spanish 
zone (that surrounds the Hinterland) as against the French. 

It is there that the natives got their supply of arms and 
ammunition which they have made use of so freely in this last 
attack. 

The Spanish Government on several occasions have pointed 
out the absolute necessity of having the control of Tangier. ‘The 
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rebels at their annual fight escape punishment simply by going 
to the shelter of Tangier. On different occasions English reviews 
have spoken about the necessity of the Tangier outskirts, which 
are the field of activity of the chief enemy of Spain—the robber 
El Raisuli. The unfortunate General Silvestre lost the chance of 
smashing him on two or three occasions, when Raisuli was at his 
mercy ; but the protection of Tangier allowed him to restart his 
attacks. It is from Tangier that arms and ammunition are going 
into Morocco, and there is no doubt that it was there that the last 
coup was prepared. 

The results of the present warfare around Melilla will be very 
serious for Spain, not only because she has lost ten years of a 
steady advance into the occupation of the zone, but also because 
it is evident that another policy is required there. The Riff 
savages cannot be made into Colonial troops, and the Riff tribes 
will never be Colonial subjects ; also there are Europeans to con- 
tend with on the other side. 

Whoever started the trouble or helped it, no matter if they 
are German officers pointing guns, or French authorities stopping 
Spain from controlling Tangier, they are playing a serious game. 
An immediate gain may be attained by those German officers (if 
any) or the French Government, that is actually letting the works 
of the Port of Tangier to a so-called international company, with- 
out consulting Spain and the other countries interested in the 
Hinterland. (Dahir or decree of the Sultan, dated 2nd June, 
1921.) There is no doubt that the actual uprising will divert the 
attention of the Spanish Government from the serious affair of 
that ‘concession’ of the Port of Tangier to a concern in which 
Spain has no control. Certainly Spain will be enormously em- 
bittered if it can be proved that in her fight against one of the 
most savage races of the world (those Riff mountaineers without 
law, right at the doors of Europe) in this almost ‘ holy war’ she 
has to contend with European intrigues. But the greatest danger 
of the whole affair is that the possibility will be created of a social 
revolution in Spain of the most extreme character. We are now 
living in such times that no nation of Europe can afford to have a 
Colonial war without having an uprising of the Communists. It 
is evident that Italy, for instance, would not be able to pass with- 
out great trouble at home through experiences similar to those 
of the first weeks of the Tripoli war, that are analogous with the 
actual uprising around Melilla. The French themselves will have 
difficulties in a case like this, and we are positive that Labour 
in America will nowadays make impossible an aggressive war in 
Mexico. These examples will, I believe, give a little light to the 
kind of dangers apparent now in Spain. The Barcelona revolu- 
tion in 1909—which finished with the execution of Ferrer and 
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other anarchist leaders—was the result of a Morocco affair similar 
to the present one. Two battalions of Spanish troops were sur- 
prised in a night march in a place near Melilla called the ‘ Wolf 
Pass’ (Barranco del Lobo), and the whole column was exter- 
minated, including the General and his Staff. Reinforcements 
were sent immediately to punish the once more invisible enemy, 
and the revolutionaries of Barcelona took the chance (in the 
absence of the troops) to start a movement of the most serious 
nature. If something of this kind is repeated now, the Labour 
elements will have a better organisation with connexions all over 
Spain. The French Communists, who are constantly in touch 
with the Spanish ones, cannot desire anything better than this 
Morocco massacre. 

The internal troubles of Spain may not be aggravated imme- 
diately, but, as the reconquest of the Morocco positions will take 
a long time, the discontent will continue to grow as time goes on. 

In the French Press has appeared a statement that is absurdly 
untrue. It is said there that during the European War troubles 
and aggressions arose in the French zone of Morocco that were 
originated in the Spanish zone. That is not true, because the 
whole of the trouble against which General Lyautey had to con- 
tend in Morocco did not amount to anything. It is now well 
known that the Front of the Atlas was the quietest of all. More- 
over, the Spanish had occupied only a little part of their zone, and 
no real safety could be expected by the French or the Spanish 
with the condition of affairs in Tangier as explained above. It 
is there that must be found the source of the present conflict ; 
and only in giving Tangier to Spain can further troubles be 
avoided. It is no use to recall any more the Algeciras arrange- 
ment, because the French and English agreed to forget it. 
According to the Algeciras pact, Tangier should be an inter- 
national Hinterland right in the heart of the Spanish zone. 


ay P. 
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On the 5th of July, by a majority of 57 to 24, the London County 
Council, the body who will probably in the near future have much 
to do with the organisation of the province of Greater London 
and will inevitably be compelled to shoulder most of the financial 
_ Tesponsibility of educational development in that area, resolved 
that : 


Inasmuch as when decisions were come to last autumn for locating 
London University on ground behind the British Museum, it was not known 
that a block of land was available on the Holland Park estate, easily 
accessible from all parts of London, costing much less money, very much 
larger in area and so affording room for expansion—matters of vital 
interest to the Council as the Education and Town Planning Authority for 
Loudon, the Board of Education and the Senate of the University be 
invited to explore the possibilities of this new site before further action 
is taken on the Bloomsbury proposal. 


So far the Board and the Senate have not replied. What will be 
their answer, and what action will the County Council take 
thereon ? ’ 

Let us begin by clearing the air and removing certain mis- 
conceptions. The siting of our University, the selection of what 
should become the real university quarter of the largest concourse 
of population which the world has so far seen, is no small matter, 
and it is curious to find some still thinking that it is a question 
solely for a group of educationalists, the Senate of the day. The 
persons who think thus hardly do justice to London and the 
future of her education. Why, it should be one of the biggest 
things in town-planning! For consider what town-planning im- 
plies. ‘To-day it is a phrase on everybody’s lips, but few seem 
to understand it. ‘To many it means no more than the provision 
of opportunities for architectural triumphs. [In reality it is a 
proper comprehension of a complex problem advancing step by 
step with our civilisation. Town-planning began with the dis- 
covery of a spring of water. It continued with the protection of 
that spring, with the elaboration of security from want and 
disease and enemies. The order and method of military organisa- 
tion supplied, in turn, camps, castles and cities, all planned 
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originally for defence of life, later on, for convenience. But as 
the world became more peaceful and numbers increased, method 
unfortunately vanished. Within the walls of the cities men 
herded closer and closer; then, bursting through, they spread 
anyhow, first along the tracks leading to other cities, later filling 
up the ground between these tracks. It is a question whether 
there was any town-planning between the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the foundation of St. Petersburg. A century later 
came Washington. Again another century and we have New 
Delhi. But meanwhile, with the population increasing, almost 
everywhere we find a happy-go-lucky, unplanned growth. There 
were exceptions, The great Napoleon swept the world to the cry 
of ‘ La gloire,’ and the transformation of Paris was part of that 
victorious movement, while a generation later his lesser namesake 
carried on the Imperial tradition. But in England we had no 
supreme figure to lead us. Sir Christopher Wren was not strong 
enough, and though individual landlords did their best with small 
areas, London, with its brilliant prosperity side by side with its 
ugly poverty, has grown into a nightmare, wonderful but terrible. 

Now, at long last, we are awakening to a realisation of the 
price we must pay for our lack of foresight. ‘Town-planning has 
become a world-wide science, and we have here thought hurriedly, 
first of fine buildings, then of workmen’s dwellings—homes for 
heroes—and a little, rather perfunctorily, of locomotion facilities ; 
while lately our town-planners have got so far as considering the 
important problem of zoning, rightly turning their attention to 
the location of factories and other activities which intimately 
concern the masses. But when it came to be a question of 
establishing as a permanency our University, the fine flower of 
our immense educational system, assuredly the chief of all our 
industries, the town-planning aspect was ignored. One would 
have expected full debates both in the Council and the Senate as 
to whether our University was to be residential. It was not even 
reported on. No one spoke up for London’s future. In the 
Council the site was considered as purely a question for the educa- 
tionalists of the day. Where did these worthy men wish to go? 
And they in their turn were somewhat faint-hearted. They 
looked out over London; they remembered that they had been 
twice unfortunate, first driven from Burlington House, now 
warned to quit the Imperial Institute, and if they had ambitions 
they stifled them. One would have thought that with their experi- 
ence nothing would have contented them but a site already 
spacious and capable of even greater spaciousness. But the up- 
roar over the setting down of Bedford College in Regent’s Park 
had shown them that to attack public open spaces was sacrilege, 
and they were not imaginative. 
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They did not look far afield. Forgetting that to-day we can 
travel five miles in less time and for less money than we could 
travel one mile two decades ago, they thought they must be 
central, and not knowing of a big central site, they decided that 
they must be content with a little one. This, and this alone, 
can be the reason why, having boasted of the University quarter 
which they proposed to inaugurate, having looked across the river 
at the royally placed Duchy of Cornwall property, at South Ken- 
sington with its museums, its fine roads and large houses, at Ken 
Wood with its splendid timber and its prospect over London from 
the northern heights, and having made our mouths water with the 
idea of an Oxford or Cambridge in London, they deliberately ruled 
out the possibility of anything of this nature, and climbed down 
to 8} acres in Bloomsbury. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century the fourth Duke 


of Bedford laid out his Bloomsbury estate on the outskirts of 


London. It was admirably arranged, and with its wide streets, 
its well-built houses and pleasant gardens it remains to this day 
@ monument of the town-planning foresight of one man at least. 
It was designed as a suburb in which our prosperous merchants 
might live, and for a century such were its uses. To-day the 
actual framework remains, and many of the fine houses, but 
the character has changed. London has swept round it, and 
for miles beyond it, tempting the merchants further afield. Many 
of the best houses are divided up and let as lodgings, or have 
become offices, for the legal profession and the City itself are 
moving north and west. Hotels also, big and little, are springing 
up, and for such uses it is most suitable, being convenient to 
all the activities of the Metropolis, indeed of Northern England. 
Certainly now it is central. This commended itself to our site- 
seekers, this and the very pertinent argument that it was all 
the property of one landlord, a public-spirited nobleman who 
was prepared to meet them generously ; and once they had argued 
themselves into the belief that they did not want a big site, it 
was obvious that this one would do. At 50,000l. an acre it was 
not cheap, but in a neighbourhood so much in demand for other 
purposes land could not be expected to be cheap. It meant also 
a great deal of destruction and reconstruction, and was inex- 
pansive save at vast cost, but was easily got at, had a good 
old name, and lay between the British Museum and University 
College. Perhaps some whispered that the locality was not a 
very safe down-setting for young people of either sex—Blooms- 
bury sounds well enough, but Tottenham Circus and Soho 
have an evil cosmopolitan reputation—but what did that 
matter ?—they were only to come there for classes. As they were 
going to live all over London, the University would have no 
Vor. XC—No. 536 32 
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responsibility for their manners or their morals. And so, faute de 
mieuz, the little band of educationalists had their way, the strong 
opposition on the Senate and on the County Council tired out 
and stultified by their undoubted inability to suggest anything 
better. But seldom has there been a more hesitating resolution 
than that agreed to at Spring Gardens on the 19th of October 
1920, recommending : 


That, subject to satisfactory arrangements being made between the 
Government and the Council of King’s College for the reinstatement of 
King’s College on the proposed Bloomsbury site, and in the event of the 
University of London accepting this site in Bloomsbury referred to in Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher’s letter dated April 7, 1920, and provided that adequate 
grants are made by the Government for the erection of administrative 
buildings on the new site, the Council is prepared to consider an applica- 
tion for a building grant for this purpose subject to the condition that 
the Council's contribution shall not exceed one-third of the contribution 
made by the Government in respect of expenditure not exceeding 1,000,000/. 


Even so, this quaint bundle of provisos only passed the Council 
by fifty-one votes to forty-three, and then solely because no 
alternative was put forward. Had the words ‘Holland House’ 
been whispered on that afternoon there would have been a 
clamorous demand for more time for consideration. | 

And then, a month later—a bolt from the blue—suddenly 
it appeared that here was another site which had never been 
explored, much larger, much cheaper, eminently suitable. 

For long it had been seen that Holland Park was slowly 
vanishing under bricks and mortar. Originally the size of 
Kensington Gardens, half of it has already gone, nibbled off 
by the builder along its northern, southern and western fringes, 
some let on lease, some, alas! sold outright; while a notice- 
board had also of late proclaimed that more was in the market, 
and that anyone who chose might purchase and exploit the land 
facing Kensington Road, where the third Lord Holland sits in 
state behind a bronze railing, monumentally inscribed with his 
virtues. But few realised that there remained surrounding the 
old historic house some seventy acres of garden and wood and 
meadow, and it was a new discovery that—for a worthy object-— 
much of this is to-day available. 

Here indeeed is a site meriting consideration. Thirty-five 
acres of virgin soil, never up till now built on, can be Lought 
to-morrow. A further twenty or more acres, carrying perhaps 
as many houses standing detached in large gardens, are also 
purchasable against the time when their leases run out, from 
five years to sixty years hence. Lastly, there is Holland House 
itself, surrounded by another thirty acres. This is not at present 
in the market, but the owners are prepared to bind themselves, 
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so far as they legally can, that if and when it is for sale, the 
purchasers of the remainder shall have the first offer. Figures 
have not been mentioned, for nobody has been in the position 
to discuss them, but there can be little doubt that if it were 
possible to transfer the 425,0001. expended in Bloomsbury 
and apply it to the acquisition of this alternative site, not 84 
acres, but twelve times that area could be purchased for 
the same money; not all at once, but the University does not 
require 100 acres to-day. What it needs is the power of 
expansion in the future. 

Compare then the two sites. One with room only for offices 
in a street with classrooms and examination halls; in size 
comparatle to Victoria Station. It must grow, and it has been 
wisely said that a University which cannot grow cannot thrive. 


‘And then the other, the last large green oasis remaining 


in private hands in our overcrowded city; in size comparable to 

St. James’s Park; with fresh air, and lawns and trees nestling 

around a great house brimful of history and sentiment. If 

foresight is shown now, and a century hence it is thought that 

a hundred acres are not sufficient, why, the whole neighbourhood 

is only sparsely built over, and more land would be obtainable 

in Kensington and on Campden Hill and Notting Hill. Truly an 
ideal University quarter. 

Remember always that if the University goes to Bloomsbury 
one side of its policy and character is decided for all time. There 
it can have no amenities. There it can never be residential. The 
die is cast. 

With the opening out of this new possibility it seemed 
advisable to discover what was the present position and views 
as to the future of the other Universities in Great Britain. 
Oxford and Cambridge are on a different footing from the rest, 
for in both towns the University is the dominating force, but 
what of the others, most of them cooped up in growing industrial 
cities, but with aspirations as to the advancement of education? 
Accordingly their Vice-Chancellors were communicated with and 
here is an epitome of their replies. The four Scottish Univer- 
sities are all of ancient birth. 

From St. Andrews, founded in 1411, Professor Irvine wrote : 
‘Our building space is completely absorbed. . . . Owing to 
space restrictions buildings are of necessity very high. . . 
Accommodation restricted.’ 

From Aberdeen, Sir George Adam Smith wrote that they had 
15 acres, of which 7 are playing-fields. ‘ Present accommoda- 
tion is much congested.’ 

From Glasgow, Sir Donald MacAlister wrote that the University 
had a block of 22 acres and 6 acres detached. ‘All these are 
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occupied for University purposes.’ Also 15 acres of Recreation 

ground. 

From Edinburgh, Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of the University, 
wrote that their old buildings covered ten acres, but that they 
had lately bought 115 acres a mile and a half away, to which 
they were already transferring their laboratories and certain 
science departments. 

From Durham, Mr. Theodosius, the Registrar, wrote that their 
figures would be of no use, but that ‘ Both divisions of the 
University are desirous of expansion, the Newcastle Colleges 
being, for the moment, particularly crowded.’ 

From Manchester, Sir Henry Miers wrote that they have some 
eight acres, and that ‘if half as much again was available it 
would soon be occupied, having regard to the space required 
for extensions.’ 

The six other Southern Universities are all of this century, 
and they voice the views of our capitals of Industry. 

From Birmingham, Sir Gilbert Barling wrote that Lord 
Calthorpe originally gave just under thirty acres, and subse- 
quently added nineteen acres for playing-fields. ‘It is practi- 
cally certain that further additions to the site will be required.’ 

From Liverpool, Dr. Adami wrote: ‘The total acreage of our 
University buildings is over 64 acres. The site is far from 
being large enough. ... We should like another five acres at 
least in the immediate neighbourhood. ... We have in the 
outlying district some fields of about thirty-five acres.’ 

From Leeds, Sir Michael Sadler wrote that the University estate 
extended altogether to 210 acres. The main buildings are on 
a site covering eight acres, and ‘another two or three acres 
adjoining would probably meet all our needs for further space 
during the next twenty years.’ But two and a half miles away, 
within convenient reach, they have acquired 173 acres for the 
building of Halls of Residence and for athletic fields. 

From Sheffield, Sir W. H. Hadow wrote that for building pur- 
poses, including Hostels and Students’ Clubs, they had 16} 
acres, and 153 acres of playing-fields. 

From Bristol, Sir Isambard Owen wrote that they had some 
twenty acres for building purposes and twenty-four acres of 
athletic grounds, as well as 275 acres for Agricultural and 
Horticultural Station. 

From Cardiff, Mr. Brown, the Registrar, wrote that they began 
with five acres, to which they are now adding 3} more. They 
have also a detached site of 24 acres. 

Remember that, in contradistinction to some of these towns, 
the outlying districts of London, where alone land can still be 
acquired really cheaply, are seven miles from her centre. 
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Now I have been told that these replies from other Universities 
have little bearing on the London problem. This may be true, 
as our problem has been studied up to now, but it will be noticed 
that for nearly all of them 8} acres is too small an area; and 
remember that the population of all their twelve cities rolled into 
one is not comparable with that of Greater London. Our problem 
is infinitely larger. That is all. 

And are the circumstances so very different? We see that 
every one of them, both large and small, is now, or has been 
quite lately, oppressed by the need for expansion. We hear this 
from St. Andrews, which is 500 years old, and from Birmingham, 
which has not yet come of age. Glasgow moved out from a con- 
gested quarter two generations ago. Wisely then they bought a 
magnificent and extensive site. Unwisely, and uncannily, they 
thought later on that they had bought too much, and they parted 


with some of it. The other day they began to buy it back once 


more. Cardiff, its buildings still brand new, have found within 
ten years that they had not asked for enough. Edinburgh and 
Leeds, hemmed in at their centres, have made large purchases 
further out, into which they can move later on. 

From other sources we are told that most of these Universities 
are expecting a 60 per cent. increase in their membership, that 
their responsibilities are growing, that their existing buildings are 
inadequate, and that their laboratories are inelastic. One man 
writes : ‘They frankly envy Oxford and Cambridge the possession 
of those means of fuller expression which the intimate association 
of collegiate life alone can give.’ And again: ‘ The full satisfac- 
tion of the social and physical need can indeed only come with 
the development of residential accommodation.’ Another man— 
a great architect—says : ‘ It is a very different matter from what 
it was twenty or thirty years ago. The Students’ Union, the 
Students’ residences, male and female, the Gymnasium, Baths, 
Sports and Drill-ground all make what might have been considered 
long ago extravagant demands on the site.’ 

And this craving for more room is not peculiar to Great Britain. 
Perhaps we all caught the infection from young America, where 
they think big, but, if so, Paris has caught it also. There the 
University Authorities, noting that the Municipality have decided 
to sweep away the old fortifications and propose to make a belt 
of park-land, have stepped in and claimed a section on behalf 
of Education. It is the same all the world over. If London 
is content with anything so long as it is central, everybody else 
has other views. Is not this natural? There are two aspects 
of a University career: one the acquisition of knowledge; the 
other—as Lord Milner has put it—‘ the effect upon character of 
contact with a University’s life and tradition’ at the most 
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impressionable age. Some of us think that character is the more 
important of the two. Are we in London deliberately to exclude 
this side? What influence will a University have over many of 
its students if it never sees them save in school-hours? Listen 
to what the University Grants Committee themselves reported : 













Provision for common life and intercourse is a condition of the highest 
value in a University education. Not only is the intellectual training 
of students apt to be stunted if they remain as isolated units after leaving 
the class-room; beyond that, the training of the students for citizenship 
is bound to suffer until these defects in University equipment are made 
good. 


Listen again to the Prince of Wales at Cardiff : 


It is now generally recognised that the common life of such institutions 
forms a valuable element in the training of character, and that the students 
of any university which makes no provision of this kind will be placed 
at a serious disadvantage. 

















A month later the Bishop of Exeter was preaching that games 
were a safeguard against immorality, and, though their advantage 
may be pressed too far, undoubtedly they make not only for health 
but for the democratic comradeship of youth. Team-work in- 
culcates mutual support and discipline, and breeds leaders of 
men. But it is one thing to have playing-fields many miles away, 
to which a few highly-trained athletes will travel to compete in 
gladiatorial contests, it is another to provide healthy recreation for 
boys and girls at their own doors. This summer representatives 
from fifty-nine universities of the British Empire were our visitors. 
Where did they spend most of their time? What pleased them 
most? In the Middle Ages much of the high thinking of the world 
was the result of the cloister life spent under trees and upon 
velvety lawns. In the crash and hurry of a great bustling city 
in this twentieth century there is nothing more delightful than a 
green oasis where we can find quiet. Assuredly this appealed 
to our visitors as it appeals to us, both young and old, the joy 
of the moment, the affection for the past. And do not let us 
ignore this affection, if only from the vulgar point of view of 
pecuniary advantage. Within a few hours of his landing in 
England three months ago, General Smuts was at Oxford telling 
us of Cecil Rhodes, of his vision, his love for and belief in his 
old University, his generosity. Mr. Chamberlain, discussing, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the future of London University, 
has warned us that ‘ private generosity must build.’ 

I can imagine rich men, pious donors, to-day struck with the 
beauties and the possibilities of Holland Park, and, in the days 
to come, others even fonder of what had been their Alma Mater, 
lavishing money for the glory of a University located amid such 
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pleasant surroundings. But will many gifts be forthcoming for 
the erection and embellishment of some houses in a street at the 
back of the British Museum ? 

When we put forward the argument of space and ask that, a 
larger site having been discovered, it should at any rate be 
sympathetically considered, what, so far, has been the reply? 

Bloomsbury, it is said, is more central than Holland Park. 
We admit it, but what of that? The centres of London change 
with every generation. They also multiply. Three hundred 
years ago Westminster was a separate township, and only a 
hundred years ago Kensington and Islington and Woolwich and 
Dulwich were country villages. To-day London extends from 
Tottenham to Croydon and from Romford to Hounslow, and 
dozens of new centres are springing up. Moreover, one of the 


. earliest lessons in town-planning is that over-centralisation is a 


curse, the cause of many of our troubles. It is uneconomical 
and produces false values. We want to create new centres of 
attraction, dispersing them, for such dispersion makes for general 
comfort. It is a blunder in civic management when morning 
and evening everybody is travelling in the same direction, for 
it overcrowds our trains and trams and omnibuses for half their 
day’s work and leaves them empty for the other half. Whoever 
turns a stream of travellers against the fashionable current is a 
benefactor to the community. 

Surely by now it should be understood that what matters to 
all of us is not the centrality of a place but its accessibility. If 
we can get there quickly, cheaply and comfortably, we are 
satisfied. In London few walk to their daily occupation, the 
vast majority use some form of public conveyance; and though 
Holland Park is not yet as central as Bloomsbury it is already 
splendidly accessible. The tramways come to it from the west, 
the main omnibus routes pass along its northern and southern 
faces, and the old Underground Railway, at Notting Hill Gate, 
at Kensington High Street, at Earl’s Court and Addison Road 
and Uxbridge Road, surround it on all sides, connecting it with 
every district of Greater London. Better still, close to what 
would be its two north entrances, it has its own Holland Park 
Station on the Central London Railway, the traffic-spine of the 
Metropolis. Nor should we imagine that the last word has been 
said in the development of London’s communications, or forget 
that the general tendency is to go west. 

The more serious reply however comes from another quarter. 
“Too late,’ they say, ‘for the Bloomsbury site is bought.” And 
many add ‘What a pity Holland Park was not thought of 
earlier |” 
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Now, what does the plea of ‘Too late’ amount to* 
Admittedly even a suspicion that they may have bought the wrong 
site must be annoying to the purchasers—we can sympathise 
with that feeling—but, when so much is at stake, such 
annoyance should not militate against reconsideration. Second 
thoughts are often best. The erection of new University 
buildings will, first and last, cost more millions than the site 
will cost hundreds of thousands, while it has been pointed out 
that there is no hurry because there is no money, and that the 
University must stay where it is until the money is forthcoming. 
Moreover, there are three definite reasons why the choice of the 
Bloomsbury site cannot be irrevocable. 


1. His Majesty’s Government, admitting once again that 
they are responsible for finding a site for the University, offered 
this one for the Senate’s acceptance on the 7th of April last 
year, and, in doing so, Mr. Fisher wrote to the Chancellor, 
asking ‘to know as soon as possible whether their offer will 
be accepted or not, since, if it should be declined, they propose 
to make early use of the site for other purposes.’ 


What these other purposes are has never been divulged, but 
we know that Government offices have spread over many of our 
parks and gardens and still remain there, to the intense disgust 
of the public, and we know further that the British Museum 
is in urgent need of more accommodation. In an interview 
the other day, Sir Hercules Read, who has just retired after 
forty-seven years’ Museum service, said that the only chance of 
its books remaining together lies in the possibility of securing 
this land to the north as the site of a National Library. 


2. When selling the ground the Duke of Bedford reserved 
the right of repurchase if it was not used for the purposes of 
a University within the next five years. 


3. The Government claim that the Duke’s generosity 
enabled them to buy this site at a bargain price. Only a small 
section of it is cleared, the rest is covered with good houses. 
It is not in the least necessary to destroy this valuable property, 
and if the Duke does not exercise his right to take it back 
the Government may sell it, or they can add it to the Crown 
Estates. If their claim is justifiable they will certainly lose 
nothing over the transaction ; indeed, they should make money. 


No other arguments have been advanced—it is difficult to 
see what others could be advanced. On the face of it a bigger 
and cheaper site with greater amenities must be preferable to 
one which is smaller and more costly. 
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Finally, let us summarise the position as it now stands. 
Everybody is working with the single aim of benefiting London, 
her University and its students, the hope of the future, our 
selected youths and maidens. All are keen and some are cautious, 
and perhaps we of the County Council are the more cautious 
because day in and day out we are up against troubles brought 
upon us by want of foresight in the past. How much money it 
is costing us now! How much finer London might have been, 
how much healthier and happier those who dwell within her 
crowded streets! No one can tell what our University will grow 
into, if only because we cannot forecast the strength of the 
Women’s Movement. Assuredly their numbers will increase 
greatly, and their needs must be specially dealt with. It is better 
to go slow than to go wrong. So far no blame is attributable 
to anybody. Our Educational leaders looked for a site and did 
the best they could with the knowledge at their disposal, and 
the very most that can be said may be that they did not take 
large enough or long enough views, and that they were unduly 
impressed by a desire to be central. It is now known that, as 
Lord Randolph Churchill forgot Goschen, so they forgot Holland 
Park, or—to be more accurate—overlooked its possibility. By 
the discovery that it is available, the whole situation is changed, 
and the County Council ask for a reconsideration. Nothing has 
been done so far which is irrevocable, nothing bars such recon- 
sideration, and it must be undertaken with a due sense of 
responsibility. 

In an old city it is very difficult to carry out any large new 
building scheme without wasting money. This is a proposal 
to prevent waste of money, not only in these lean years but 
progressively for all time. Is not this common prudence and 


common sense ? 
Grorc_E 8. C. SwINTon. 


Postscript.—Within the last few days bygone addresses de- 
livered by Lord Rosebery to students at five Universities have been 
reissued for our delectation. In all he notes with anxiety the 
tendency: ‘ to consider culture and forget character.’ In all he 
does homage to the spell of an environment worthy of affectionate 
remembrance : 

And to those who have ears to hear there will always be a voice from 
these old walls which will speak as a second conscience, calling on you to 
aim high and follow the light. 


Lord Rosebery was the first Chairman of the London County 
Council. He is to-day Chancellor of London University. 
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A NEW FORCE IN POLITICS 


A NEw force has now beyond a doubt to be reckoned with in our 
politics. 

In recent years there has been a steady growth in the British 
co-operative movement, particularly during the war period. In 
1918 there were in the United Kingdom 1387 societies, with a 
total membership of 2,878,648. In 1919—the latest official figures 
available—the number of societies decreased to 1357, chiefly owing 
to the amalgamations ; the total membership was 4,131,477. The 
figures for 1920 will show a corresponding increase. With this 
growth there has naturally been a readjustment of methods, the 
most striking and far-reaching being the entry of the movement 
into the political arena. This is a sweeping departure from the 
traditions of the past. The early pioneers, with their more insular 
outlook, kept rigidly apart from any political controversy, pre- 
ferring to keep an open door to everyone irrespective of sect, creed, 
or politics. 

At the Co-operative Congress in 1832 the following resolution 
was passed : 

Whereas the co-operative world contains persons of .. . all political 
parties, it is unanimously resolved that co-operators as such are not 
identified with . . . any political tenets whatever. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, who popularised the movement by 
his speeches and writings, in an article contributed to the New 
Review in 1889, stated : 

Co-operation is of no party, for Lord Derby as well as Mr. Gladstone 
has been friendly to it. George III. promoted the earliest forms of it. 
The Duke of Kent took Mr. Owen’s view of it. The Queen and the Prince 
of Wales have taken interest in its progress in their day, manifestly 
understanding it. 

The question of political action was raised at succeeding Con- 
gresses, without any change being recorded. At the Swansea 
Congress in 1917, attended by delegates from all the societies, it 
was decided that the time had arrived when the co-operative move- 
ment should seek direct representation in Parliament and on local 
Administrative bodies. The Central Board of the Co-operative 
Union—the governing body of the movement—was instructed to 
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prepare a scheme for carrying this resolution into effect. The 
scheme was duly formulated, and this was approved by a National 
Emergency Conference held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
in October 1917. 

The Co-operative Parliamentary Representation Committee 
was appointed under the constitution adopted by the London 
Conference, and this was formally approved by the Liverpool Con- 
gress in 1918. Eventually the new organisation was designated 
the Co-operative Party, the controlling body of which is a National 
Committee directly responsible to the Co-operative Union. This 
Committee is thoroughly representative of the various sections of 
the movement. The administrative work devolves upon a 
National Executive. Decentralisation is secured by the appoint- 
ment of local Co-operative Parties. 

The finances are obtained by grants from the Scottish and 
English Co-operative Wholesale Societies, and contributions from 
the subscribing societies on the basis of a halfpenny per member 
per year. There are at present 662 societies affiliated, represent- 
ing @ membership of over three millions. When the National 
Committee approve of a contest they find two-thirds of the 
expenses, leaving the remainder to be raised locally. 

The policy of the Co-operative Party has been laid down as 
follows : 

(1) To safeguard effectually the interests of voluntary co-opera- 
tion, and to resist any legislative or administrative inequality which 
would hamper its progress. 

(2) That eventually the processes of production, distribution 
and exchange (including the land) shall be organised on co-opera- 
tive lines in the interests of the whole community. 

(3) That the profiteering of private speculators and the trading 
community generally shall be eliminated by legislative or 
administrative action. 

(4) The scientific development of agriculture, and the provision 
of light railways for transport of produce, together with adequate 
housing and wages for the agricultural labourer. 

(5) The abolition of all taxes upon food-stuffs, to be replaced 
by the taxation of land values, and the further increase of income 
tax and death duties upon large incomes and estates. 

(6) That in order to facilitate the development of trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture the Government shall establish a National 
credit bank to assist local authorities, co-operative societies, and 
others to finance their new undertakings as required. 

(7) That adequate housing of the people, financed by the 
National Exchequer, shall be compulsorily provided on lines which 
will secure healthy, decent, and suitable accommodation for the 
whole community. 
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(8) That the present education system should be re-cast on 
national lines which will afford equal opportunity of the highest 
education to all, unhampered by the caste system now prevailing, 
which arbitrarily and unjustly limits the resources of the State 
in utilising the best capacities of the nation. 

(9) The effective Parliamentary control of foreign policy and 
national services by Committees composed of representatives of 
all parties in the House of Commons. 

(10) The gradual demobilisation of the soldiers and sailors from 
our Army and Navy to correspond with the needs of industry, in 
order to avoid unemployment. 

(11) The breaking-down of the caste and class systems, and 
the democratising of state services—civil, commercial, and 
diplomatic. 

(12) The promotion of an alliance with all the peoples, and 
the establishment of a League of Nations as a guarantee of the 
world’s peace. 

(13) Adequate provision for the national care of maternity. 

The first time that the Co-operative Party engaged in a Parlia- 
mentary struggle was at the Prestwich bye-election in May 1918, 
when Mr. H. J. May unsuccessfully contested the seat as a co 
operative candidate. At the General Election in December 1919 
there were ten co-operative candidates. The divisions fought 
were: Paisley, Central Leeds, Sparkbrook and King’s Norton 
(Birmingham), Mossley, Kilmarnock, Clackmannan, Hills- 
borough (Sheffield) and Kettering. In other divisions test ques- 
tions were put to the candidates. The only success achieved was 
that of Mr. A. E. Waterson, who was returned as the first co- 
operative Member of Kettering, an important centre of co-opera- 
tive productive factories. 

Since the General Election the Co-operative Party have put 
forward candidates at the Paisley and Stockport bye-elections. 
Mr. J. M. Biggar, a prominent Scottish co-operator, at Paisley 
polled 11,902 votes against the total of 14,736 obtained by Mr. 
Asquith. Mr. 8. F. Perry, J.P., Secretary to the Co-operative 
Party, in conjunction with Sir Leo Chiozza-Money, the Labour 
candidate, contested the vacant seats at Stockport caused by the 
death of Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes and the retirement of Mr. 
G. J. Wardle. Mr. Perry secured 14,434 votes; the two Coali- 
tionists who were returned polled 22,847 and 22,386 votes respec- 
tively. A panel of candidates has been prepared for the next 
General Election, when it is anticipated that a larger number 
of seats will be contested. 

An important question has arisen in the movement as to the 
relations of the Co-operative Party with other political forces. 
On the one hand there are advocates of an independent attitude 
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being assumed by the Party, whilst there are many supporters 
of an alliance with the Labour Party. At the Carlisle Congress 
in 1919 the Co-operative Party were empowered to negotiate with 
the Trade Union and Labour movements with the object of form- 
ing a closer federation for electoral purposes. A scheme has been 
prepared for an alliance between the Labour Party, the Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary Committee and the Co-operative 
Party. 

It is proposed that there shall be a Joint Committee of nine 
members—three from each organisation. The objects are : 


To co-relate and co-ordinate the forces and activities of the Labour and 
co-operative movements in respect to representation in Parliament and on 
all local administrative bodies, and to sustain and support one another 
in their respective and combined efforts to set up the new social order, 
and with the ultimate object of the establishment of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 


The question of the alliance has been discussed at the district 
conferences. A difference of opinion exists as to the advisability 
of this policy. On the other hand there are a number of societies 
who have formed an alliance with the Labour Party for electioneer- 
ing purposes; they have already jointly contested seats on the 
Municipal Councils and Boards of Guardians. 

The co-operative movement is now irrevocably pledged 
to political action, and with the voting strength available the 
future will see the nucleus of a Co-operative Party at Westminster. 
Co-operators have for many years engaged in an educational cam- 
paign amongst the women members, who are organised in Guilds 
throughout the country. These members will be an important 
factor in deciding the election, besides furnishing an active army 
of canvassers well versed in political questions. 

In many of the constituencies where co-operative candidates 
are not available the societies will throw in their weight on the side 
of Labour. This was the case at the Kirkcaldy bye-election in 
March. Here the successful Labour candidate had the active 
support of the Co-operative Party and its Scottish organiser. 

The British co-operative movement has now assumed world- 
wide proportions, seeing that the two wholesale societies have 
trading concerns in all parts of the British Empire. It is essential 
that these interests should be safeguarded by direct Parliamentary 
representation. Then there are vital questions arising affecting 
the great body of consumers which can best be dealt with on the 
floor of the House of Commons, instead of depending as hitherto 
on the ‘lobbying’ of Members and the working through a Par- 
liamentary Secretary. 

On the question of taxation co-operators are particularly in- 
terested in protecting the societies from any unjust burdens. The 
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position taken up is that, whilst they are prepared to bear their 
fair share of taxation, the trading which is in the nature of a 
mutual transaction between the members and different from an 
ordinary commercial sale should not be subject to taxation. For 
this reason the imposition of the Corporation Profits Tax has 
been vigorously opposed. At the next General Election the ques- 
tion of the removal of this burden will form one of the test 
questions which co-operators will put to Parliamentary candidates. 

The minority who have opposed political action have contended 
that a departure from neutrality will have the effect of splitting 
the movement and retarding its progress. So far these predictions 
have been falsified. From statistics prepared by the Co-operative 
Party it is shown that those societies which are active on the 
political side show a remarkable increase in membership and 
capital. 

A section of co-operators would prefer a direct affiliation with 
the Labour Party rather than a mere alliance, but this would 
destroy the separate identity of the Co-operative Party, and would 
necessitate the financing of the Labour organisation. This line 
of action is not likely to receive the assent of the movement. 
Many of the Continental societies have adopted this plan, and in 
these cases the organisations are of a political character, controlled 
by Socialists. 

There is every indication that the co-operative movement will 
play a leading part in the public life of the future. It is essential 
in the interests of united action that these activities should be 
based on sound economic principles, and that co-operation should 
not develop into a wing of the Labour Party. The movement 
has been built up by solid achievement, and it has a constructive 
policy to offer its members, in striking contrast to some of the 
fantastic theories of extremists, whose wild schemes would bring 
to the ground the steady persistent work of seventy-six years. 

A critical period has been reached in the history of the move- 
ment, when it is necessary that the greatest prudence shall be 
shown in deciding the future policy. Whilst it may be expedient 
to work for electoral purposes in close touch with the Labour 
Party, it would be a blunder to risk the consequences of showing 
adhesion to any extreme section which might follow a policy of 


direct affiliation. 
W.H. ADSETT. 





THE PURPOSE AND NATURE OF 
A FLEET 


The Purpose of a Fleet.—What is the purpose of a fleet? 
Before answering this question it is first of all necessary to deter- 
mine what is the purpose of a nation as a self-governing unit, for 
when this has been done we shall find that the answer we require 
will become readily apparent. 

The main purpose of a nation is prosperous racial survival, and 
to all individual and family requirements must be added the need 
of co-operation between individuals and families as well as the 
self-sacrifice of these for the common or co-operative good. For 
the nation to survive we require : 

(i) Competition leading to commercial prosperity. 

(i) Self-sacrifice leading to ethical superiority. 

(iii) Co-operation leading to political stability. 

(iv) Militarism leading to national security. 

These four, conjoint, constitute the means of maintaining the 
purpose of the ration. 

By commercial prosperity we understand the accumulation 
of national capital as well as the general welfare of the people. 
This capital is obtained by barter in all its forms, first, within the 
frontiers of a nation, and secondly, without. Barter demands 
the movement of merchandise which in its turn demands com- 
munications—land and sea. These to be secured require two 
military forces—armies for land security and navies for security 
at sea. 

Omitting from our analysis the ethical and political require- 
ments, we discover, if we read history, that war normally centres 
round trade, and that, whatever the immediate and detonating 
cause of a war has been, its inner and explosive force is generally 
one closely connected with commercial competition. Let us 
attempt to condense the origins of the last war into a single 
paragraph. 

It is not necessary to go back to the rise of Crete as a naval 
trading power several thousand years B.c., though it would not be 
difficult to trace, in logical sequence, the influence of the Cretan 
policy on the factors which led up to the eventual invasions 
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of Turks and Moors which cut Europe off from her Eastern 
trade routes. Suffice it to begin with these invasions, which 
eventually led to the discovery of the sea route to India round 
the Cape and to the discovery of America through Columbus 
setting out to sail westwards to Asia. The discovery of the New 
World poured wealth into Spain and resulted in the competition 
of Holland and England. Holland first gained the upper hand, 
which, on account of competition, resulted in the seventeenth 
century in the three Dutch wars with England, in which English 
trade supremacy was at length firmly established. These wars 
were followed by a period of strife with France, the cause being 
the control of the trade routes. During the Napoleonic wars, in 
1806, Napoleon instituted the ‘ Continental system ’ and declared 
a paper blockade of the British Isles ; he was ultimately defeated, 
and with the crushing of France Germany rose into power. 
Between 1848 and 1871 Germany grew into an Empire, and 
from now on trade competition with England began. To pro- 
tect her trade and to enforce her commercial policy, from the 
year 1900 onwards, Germany entered into open naval competition 
with England ; this could only lead to one result—namely, war— 
and war was declared in 1914. 

Though a study of any of the above-mentioned wars will at 
once show the vital importance of gaining control of sea com- 
munications for purposes of trade, it must not be forgotten that 
sea communications are but a means towards an end. Trade is 
not normally transacted on the sea, because mankind lives on 
land, and that, amongst nations which possess extensive and 
attackable land frontiers, control of their sea trade is more readily 
gained (in the case of contiguous Powers) by means of a land 
attack than by naval action—that is, an attack directed against 
the traders themselves rather than against the maritime car- 
riers of their commodities. This fact must be carefully borne 
in mind whenever the purpose of a fleet is considered, for 
a fleet, like an army, is but a means towards an end—namely, to 
force one nation to accept the policy of another. The possession 
of fleets and armies is, consequently, not an end in itself, but a 
means towards an end which, in modern times, has ceased to be 
connected with the purpose of individuals and families and has 
become the means of securing national survival, and will become 
the means of securing it with the highest profit directly the policy 
of a nation is based on its true political, commercial, and ethical 
requirements. On the nature of this policy will depend the pur- 
pose of the fleet, and on its purpose, as we shall see later on, 
depends its nature and the types of the ships composing it. 

As the military policy of a virile nation—that is, a nation 
desiring to live and prosper—is to enforce its will on its antagonist, 
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the sooner it can do so the less commercial capital will it expend 
and the less disorganisation of existing markets, whether in its 
own hands or in those of its enemies and allies, will result. In 
wars originating through trade competition the object is not to 
kill, wound, or plunder the enemy, but simply to persuade him, 
by both moral and physical force, that acceptance of this policy 
will prove more profitable than its refusal; for to kill, wound, 
and plunder’is to destroy or debilitate a future buyer—it is, in 
fact, a direct attack on the competitive impulse which is the 
foundation of prosperity. 

Theoretically, the most rapid method of enforcing a policy is 
not to destroy but ta capture, morally or physically, an enemy’s 
government and so compel it to agree—a man pinned down with 
a pistol pointed at his head does not argue. Enemy governments, 
being land organisations, must be captured on land. In order 
to prevent so dire a fate they protect themselves by armies, and 
if the countries they govern possess sea coasts they raise navies 
in order to protect their communications with other countries and 
to prevent the invasion of their territories or to assist in their 
invading those of their enemies. If we carry this analysis a little 
further we shall find that fleets exist for four primary purposes 
in war’: 

(i) To protect the transportation of armies, as took place in 
the Crimean War, the Russo-Japanese War, and the Great War 
of 1914-1918. 

(ii) To compel an enemy to disperse his main army by landing 
or by threatening to land troops, such as the landings in Portugal 
and Spain during the Peninsular War, and the Gallipoli, Salonika, 
and Archangel landings during the Great War. 

(ii) To protect the transportation of supplies, as took place 
in the Dutch Wars of the seventeenth century, the Napoleonic 
Wars, and the Great War. 

(iv) To impede or completely prevent supplies of all nature 
being shipped ta the enemy’s country, as was attempted during 
the Dutch Wars, the American Civil War, and the Great War. 

These four primary purposes of a fleet may be condensed into 
two—namely, the military purpose of a fleet and the economic 
purpose, which together may be expressed in one term: ‘ Com- 
mand of the sea,’ or the power of controlling movement over the 
water in order to maintain and secure the national policy which, 


! As the purposes of a fleet in war are to enforce policy, so in peace are they to 
maintain policy, which ultimately is based on force; consequently a fleet is just 
as important an organisation in peace asin war. As a policeman is not only useful 
in catching thieves but by his presence in warning would-be defaulters, so a navy 
is not only a means of winning a war but also a means of enforcing hesitation on 
all would-be enemies and, consequently, of guaranteeing a state of peacefulness. 
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in its highest form, is survival with prosperity, honour, and 
contentment. 

Having now deduced from our fundamental question, what 
is the purpose of a nation, the general purposes of a fleet, I will 
next turn to its particular objective. 

As the ultimate aim of a fleet is to gain or maintain command 
of the sea—that is, liberty of movement and action on the water— 
consequently its objective is to clear the sea of all hostile ships, 
either by sinking or blockading them, and until this objective 
has been gained the purposes of a fleet cannot without grave risk 
be accomplished. 

For any nation to possess complete freedom of the sea it is 
necessary for its fleet to be in a position to guarantee its military 
and economic purposes. Before the invention of the submarine 
this was difficult enough, even when surface superiority was 
most marked, as it was with the British fleet during the years 
1806-1815, during which period nevertheless hundreds of merchant- 
men were yearly sunk or captured by the enemy. Since the 
introduction of the submarine, a complete guarantee or anything 
approaching it is no longer possible; consequently the question 
which should now be perplexing naval brains is not that of 
battleship versus submarine or vice versa, but rather, what con- 
stitutes the intrinsic values of these two types of vessels in the 
maintenance of command of the sea against all prospective 
enemies ? 

It must first of all be realised that the submersible vessel 
has introduced a third dimensional movement into the art of 
naval warfare, which differs fundamentally from third dimensional 
means of movement in the air, in that, whilst the air offers no 
direct protection to aircraft, water offers a more complete pro- 
tection to the submarine than does a trench to a soldier. A 
submarine in fact possesses the power to enter her ‘ dug-out,’ at 
most points on the surface of the sea, at will, and thus protect 
herself from hostile attack, but whilst submerged she possesses no 
more offensive power than does the soldier in his underground 
shelter. The main characteristic of the submarine is, in fact, 
her power to evade a fight and not her power to seek combat on 
equal terms with surface craft. 

This power of evasion introduces a new problem into naval 
warfare. On the surface the submarine in fighting power is inferior 
to the surface vessel, Lecause at present she cannot give the same 
number of blows or withstand an equal hammering, but by diving 
she can normally avoid, even at close quarters, receiving any blows 
at all. 

‘This power, up to the present, has had little influence on the 
military purpose of a fleet, because this purpose is still accom- 
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plished on the surface, and whilst on the surface the submarine 
loses her power of evasion and becomes inferior offensively and 
defensively to surface craft; further, her surface and submerged 
speeds are not equal to that of surface vessels, and as she can 
readily be forced to dive in order to protect herself her mean 
surface speed is, in fact, exceedingly low. 

This protective power of the submarine has, however, greatly 
influenced the economic purpose of a fleet, because on the sur- 
. face the submarine is far more powerful offensively than an armed 
merchantman ; further, her surface speed is greater and her sub- 
merged speed equal to that of most cargo steamers. 

These statements cannot be doubted if the lessons of the recent 
war be examined: for we are told that ‘With the exception of 
the Liitzow, which was first disabled by gun-fire, no modern 
capital ship of either side, of date later than the Dreadnought, was 
sunk in the whole war by torpedo .. . ’ and yet of merchant 
shipping the German submarines sent some 13,000,000 tons to 
the bottom. We may, therefore, conclude that, if in future a 
fleet is to carry out its objective, it will be necessary to endow 
it with the power of maintaining command under the sea as 
well as on the surface. Or else, if this, because of economic 
or geographical reasons, be deemed impossible, then it will become 
necessary to decide whether the military or economic purposes 
should control its nature, by which is meant, Should the objec- 
tive be gained by military force or by economic pressure?—for a 
war, according to its purpose, can be won by either. Though, 
if money be sufficient, complete superiority in both spheres is 
visibly the goal to aim at, should this not be the case, it would 
surely be more advantageous to attain the maximum superiority 
in one or the other, in place of maintaining two weak forces, 
one to gain the military objective and the other the economic. 
This problem brings us to the nature of a fleet in the modern 
interpretation of the word. 

The Nature of a Fleet.—What type, or nature, of warship 
should the various nations of the world build during the next 
ten or fifteen years? Before answering this question I will first 
examine a frequently discussed problem, namely the advantages 
Germany would have gained in the recent war had her pre-war 
naval programme been based on the submarine in place of the 
battleship. For sake of argument let us suppose that, in August 
1914, Germany had possessed 100 in place of 28 submarines. First, 
it must not be supposed that such a force could have been main- 
tained a complete secret, and secondly it must not be assumed 
that, if once it had become known that Germany was building 
submarines by the score, the British Admiralty would not have 
taken a greater interest in submarine offence and defence than 
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it actually did before the war. As a matter of fact, the mutual 
German and British rivalry in Dreadnoughts rendered both nations 
myopic as regards the power of the submerged attack; further 
both nations were infatuated with the military purposes of their 
respective fleets and all but overlooked their economic values. 

Let us suppose, however, that Germany had possessed 100 
submarines and that we had only been a little better prepared 
to deal with them than we actually were on the outbreak of the 
war. The rapid diminution of our food supply would have forced . 
us to do one thing, and that very quickly, namely, to block the 
Skagerrak or the Danish waters with mines and to run right into 
the Elbe and the Jade, at whatever cost, and effect a close blockade 
by minefield and light surface craft. Further, by gun-fire, to 
destroy the western entrance of the Kiel Canal. Suppose that 
these operations had cost us a loss of one third of our capital 
ships, but had sufficiently curtailed the activity of the German 
submarines to secure ourselves against any immediate danger of 
being starved out, what would next have happened? Special 
blockading ships would have been built which, having little to 
fear from hostile surface craft, could readily have been made 
torpedo-proof. Then, when the Llockade had been rendered effec- 
tive, with our remaining surface fleet we could have landed an 
army, not at Gallipoli, but at Warnemiinde, 150 miles from 
Berlin. 

The main reason why Germany could not depend on sub- 
marines alone, the economic weapon, was that her geographical 
position did not permit of her doing so. Though she possessed 
950 miles of coast line, over three quarters of this was along the 
Baltic, and only the remaining quarter on the open sea and in 
a reentrant. In order to prevent this quarter being closely 
blockaded, it was vital to her that she should possess a surface 
fleet of sufficient power which, though it might not be strong 
enough to destroy the British fleet, would be sufficiently powerful 
to force it to carry out a distant blockade. Against such a blockade 
her submarines would have little to fear, anyhow for a long 
time. Had Germany been wiser and more foreseeing than she 
was, all she need have done was to bring her submarine flotillas 
up to 100 vessels all told, 50 or 60 on her navy list, and 50 or 40 
in secret mobilisation store. Had she done so, directly her opera- 
tions on land had miscarried, she could have launched her un- 
restricted submarine campaign against British commerce under 
cover of her High Sea Fleet. From her own point of view, Ger- 
many lost the war not because she was too brutal but t ecause she 
was not brutal enough. This lesson, however immoral, is worth 


pondering over. 
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In place of Germany, let us suppose that single-handed we had 
gone to war with France, a country practically self-supporting 
as regards food. Suppose France had possessed no surface fleet 
worth speaking of, but before the war had built 100 efficient 
submarine commerce-destroyers, she would probably have won 
the war in three months, because the military purpose of our 
fleet would have been baulked by the superior French Army, and 
her vast extent of coast line would have rendered a close blockade 
of all her ports or possible submarine bases an impossibility. We 
should have certainly wiped French commerce off the seas abso- 
lutely, as we, in the war, did that of Germany, but our own 
commerce would have been so depleted that we should have been 
starved out. Had such a possibility existed before the war, we 
should either have had to become a conscript nation, so as to 
give our fleet a profitable military purpose, or we should have 
had to go into alliance with presumably Germany in order to supply 
us with a ready-made army, or—and this is unlikely—we should 
have had to discover a radical antidote to the submarine not as 
a military but as an economic weapon. 

Now that I have shown the influence of the interior economy 
of a country and its exterior coast lines on present-day naval war- 
fare, I will return to my question as to what should be the nature 
of warships of those nations which possess sea coasts. 

In order to deal with this question briefly, in place of examin- 
ing each possible future adversary, for all countries are potential 
enemies, I will divide the nations of the world into four cate- 
gories : 

(i) Uncivilised countries, such as Turkey, Arabia, Persia etc. 

(ii) Lesser Powers: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, 
Spain, China, Chili etc. 

(iii) War-tired greater Powers : Russia, Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

(iv) Untired greater Powers : U.S.A: and Japan. 

Uncivilised Powers we may leave out of our reckoning, as the 
likelihood of their constructing any type of modern fleet during the 
present generation is too improbable to be seriously considered. 

As regards the lesser Powers, in their generality it would 
appear advisable for them to base their fleets on the submarine, 
for however small a number of these vessels they may eventually 
possess, if efficient they will always be usable and will form a 
welcome addition to the fleet of any ally, great or small, and so 
will possess a political as well as a military and economic value. 
Had Portugal possessed twenty trustworthy submarines when she 
joined the Allies in the war, these vessels would certainly have 
been most welcome. 
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The tired greater Powers do not desire war, for the present 
generation of their manhood is virtually down and out. To-day 
Russia has practically no sea coast ; Germany can scarcely recreate 
a fleet worth calling such under twenty or thirty years, and when 
she does, her restricted coast line and her growing population, 
which will render her less and less self-supporting, will demand 
a fleet with a military purpose as well as an economic one. France 
is not likely to increase in population and so become less self- 
supporting, and as she is not immediately threatened by Germany 
and most unlikely to become embroiled with either Japan or the 
U.S.A., it would appear that her wisest course would be to depend 
on the submarine as an economic weapon and to trust to her 
entente with Great Britain to maintain the surface freedom on 
the seas. If Great Britain could be brought to recognise that 
no conflicting problems should arise between her and France 
and that, in case of war with some other country, France would 
support her on the seas with 200 submarines and possibly an 
equal number of destroyers, a concrete basis for a definite alliance 
would be furnished. In fact, France, if she gives her future navy 
an economic rather than a military direction, may eventually find 
herself, in spite of her present weakness, the arbiter of the world’s 
peace. 

As to Italy, Italy at best can only control the Mediterranean, 
and as long as Suez and Gibraltar are in our hands, this control 
can only be of a temporary nature. Suez and Gibraltar under 
British rule are keystones of future peace. 

We now come to the fourth category, which includes Japan 
and the U.S.A., both of which, of all the Great Powers, suffered 
least on account of the war, and both of which possess first-class 
fleets. With Japan we are in alliance and should most certainly 
remain so; with the U.S.A. we have recently fought shoulder 
to shoulder, and any idea of friction between us, though always 
possible, must to all rationally minded people, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, be abhorrent. 

Japan is not economically self-supporting, and being an island 
empire must possess a fleet with a military purpose. She must 
be able to influence not only the commercial objective of her com- 
petitors in war but also their policy in peace; she must, there- 
fore, possess a weapon whereby she can threaten this policy and 
attack it if occasion arise. 

Geographically the U.S.A. is well placed in order to wage 
a defensive naval war on either eastern or western fronts as long 
as both are not attacked simultaneously. If faced by a European 
attack, her western coast becomes her economic front door, and 
if by an Asiatic attack, her eastern coast can serve a similar 
purpose. Should she threaten England, then Japan can bid her 
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halt ; should she threaten Japan, then England can do the same. 
Though the U.S.A. is practically self-contained economically, she 
is not a military Power ; she, consequently, must be able to drive 
an enemy away from her coast line as well as injure her enemy’s 
trade ; her fleet must, therefore, possess a military purpose as well 
as an economic one. 

From the above analysis, however brief and imperfect it may 
be, we can arrive at the following useful deduction: A fleet has 
more than one purpose, and by analysing the economic, political, 
military and geographical conditions of each country, especially 
the first and last, we are not only enabled to speculate as to 
the types of fleets we may have to fight but we are also able to split 
all potential enemies into two main categories : 

(i) Powers likely to attempt to defeat us militarily. 

(ii) Powers likely to attempt to defeat us economically. 

This will enable us to gauge the nature of our defensive policy, 
not only as to military strength and naval construction, but as to 
our most suitable alliances with other countries. This being 
decided upon we should next think out our offensive policy and 
consider : 

(iii) Powers we can best attack militarily. 

(iv) Powers we can best attack economically. 

Having arrived at our offensive and defensive policies, by har- 
monising their differences, we can abstract our national foreign 
policy and our naval plan both military and economic, which 
will be a logical plan and not a mere arithmetical progression 
based on a shibboleth. If we are mad we can say ‘ We will build 
two keels to every one of the next Power which attempts to 
rival us.’* I say mad, because this will inevitably lead to another 
war and, as the next Power of naval importance to ourselves is 
the U.S.A., such an action will mean war with America, which 
war would be suicidal; first, because we have not the money to 
wage it, and secondly, even if we had and could economically 
cripple America, we should simultaneously be crippling ourselves. 
But can we? The U.S.A. is practically self-supporting, whilst 
we economically are very open to an American economic attack 
on our shipping. Yet, in spite of this, the U.S.A. is unlikely 
to build a fleet solely intended for this purpose, for, in a war 
with her, as we could only hope to beat her by crushing her mili- 
tary power, and as there is no guarantee at present that this could 
be effected by a fleet of submarines alone, she must give her own 
fleet a military purpose in order to frustrate such a possibility by 
beating our surface craft. 


2 The building of two keels to one before the war was justifiable in that a fleet 
supremacy by Germany would have directly infringed the balance of power in 
Europe. 
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A rivalry in fleets would inevitably lead to a rivalry in armies, 
an armed peace, a tamping of the national impulses and the 
certainty of an explosion in war. To-day two keels to one is 
a dangerous shibboleth, whatever may have been its value in 19138; 
it may with safety be replaced by a one-Power standard, but 
this standard will be of little value unless the nature of our entire 
fleet be regulated according to the nature of the scales of attack 
our navy may one day be confronted with. This brings us to 
yet one more problem, namely, the type of ships we should build. 

Types of Warships.—In considering the types of warships 
which the future protection of the Empire may demand, I think 
we shall be wise if first of all we rule out of account a fleet as 
a ‘thing in itself.’ It is nothing of the sort, for it is, in fact, 
but part of the national means of security, which include both 
an army and an air force, all three of which possess a military 
as well as an economic purpose. 

The safeguarding of a group of islands, such as the United 
Kingdom, can be most surely guaranteed by a military ascendancy 
as long as this does not infringe the ethical and political objectives 
of other nations—honour, liberty and international justice; and 
this guarantee can be fortified economically by standardising our 
merchant service, by building our merchantmen so that, in war 
time, they are able individually to adopt some means of military 
protection, and finally by accumulating extensive depots of all 
warlike supplies in the country itself. 

I will not here consider the feasibility of stocking the country 
with one or two years of stores and munitions in order to pre- 
serve national existence until a military weapon of value can 
be forged. In place I will consider, very briefly, the possible 
developments of land and air warfare in the near future, and 
I will then show that these developments vastly broaden the 
problem of whether surface battleships or submarines are to form 
the type of vessel upon which our naval strength is to be based. 
I will first examine the question of warfare on land in its con- 
nexion with the purposes of a fleet. 

Before the adoption of sails as the chief means of propulsion 
for warships, the nature of the naval and military forces of a 
country all but coincided ; galleys for the most part being pro- 
pelled by slaves and manned by infantry soldiers. The discovery 
of gunpowder, the arming of warships with guns, the replacement 
of boarding Ly broadside fire, and the consequent abandonment 
of oars for sails, revolutionised naval tactics and resulted in a 
pronounced cleavage between sea and land forces, this cleavage 
becoming absolute when sails were replaced by steam power. 

Even as late as the*battle of the Yalu, 1894, we find the 
Chinese fleet commanded by a former cavalry officer—Admiral 
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Ting, a not altogether unusual occurrence during the Dutch wars 
of the seventeenth century and the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth, but an occurrence which 
to-day is all but unthinkable, for the separation of soldier and 
sailor is as much one in thought as in personnel and equipment. 
Yet, nevertheless, the strategy of a fleet or of an army is based 
on similar principles of war; it is, therefore, in the foundations 
of the tactics of the two Services that we must seek the present 
difference. 

The foundation of tactics is movement, and as the means of 
movement change, weapons and means of protection change with 
them and methods of fighting are modified. Tactically, to-day, 
the fundamental differences between a fleet and an army may be 
traced to the fact that whilst the former is propelled by steam, 
the latter is dependent on human and animal muscle to move it. 
This difference in means of movement has rendered an effective 
co-operation in combined operations Letween the two Services 
more and more difficult ; for whilst a fleet can rapidly steam to 
some point on the enemy’s coast, troops cannot to-day disembark 
from their transports as speedily as those of Caesar or William 
the Conqueror. Meanwhile a hostile force can be moved forward 
by rail to frustrate the landing far quicker than was possible in 
B.C. 55 or A.D. 1066. 

The advent of mechanical warfare on land will eventually, 
I have no doubt as to this, not only profoundly modify the tactical 
organisation of an army but also the military purpose of a fleet 
and, consequently, will modify our views as regards existing types 
of ships. We are in fact approaching a period in warfare when 
it will be just as feasible to board an enemy’s country as it was 
in the fifteenth century to board a hostile galley. The origins 
of this revolution are to be sought for in the tank, which is, 
virtually, a land ship. 

T will now for a moment hark back to the military purpose 
of a fleet. I have already laid it down that this purpose includes 
the protection of the transportation of armies and the power of 
fercing an enemy to disperse his land forces by threats of invasion. 
We have seen that an enemy attempts to frustrate these operations 
by gaining military command of the sea, that is by keeping the 
oceans open to his military movements, and even if he be unable 
to accomplish this fully, then by maintaining a ‘fleet in being ’ 
to threaten an enemy in such a manner that a close blockade 
cannot be maintained. 

The danger of a ‘fleet in being’ does not lie so much in 
its power to control the sea or even to injure the hostile fleet 
materially as in its power to restrict the military purpose of 
this command, by rendering any attempt to take advantage of 
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it by landing troops in the enemy’s country too hazardous to 
be attempted ; its power lies in the moral threat. Thus, though 
the German High Sea Fleet, in the recent war, did not prevent 
us transporting millions of men to France, Gallipoli or Egypt, 
it did prevent us attempting a landing on the Baltic coast, or 
in Holstein, or on the shores of Oldenburg. Its existence, there- 
fore, not only restricted the military purpose of the British Grand 
Fleet but, by forcing this fleet to carry out a distant blockade 
in place of a close one, it enabled the German submarines to 
leave and return to their bases by definitely securing these against 
a military landing. In this connexion it must always be 
remembered that the destruction of an enemy’s naval bases is an 
action even more decisive in its results than the destruction of 
his fleet, for it not only renders this fleet economically and 
militarily impotent, but it also attacks the enemy morally by 
visibly demonstrating to him the fact that the military purpose 
of the hostile fleet has been accomplished. In the recent war, 
had it been possible for us to have occupied Kiel and Emden in 
1915 or 1916, as we occupied Gallipoli and Salonika, not only 
would such an action have seriously weakened the German 
Western and Eastern Fronts by forcing the withdrawal of troops 
from these vital points, but, in all probability, the Allies would 
have won the war two to three years before they actually did. 
The failure to sink the German High Sea Fleet at the battle of 
Jutland definitely rendered this impossible; hence the shifting 
of the German naval purpose from its military to its economic 
objective, which all but brought Great Britain to her knees by 
denying to her navy a full military objective. 

To return now to the tank. The two great difficulties in a 
military landing from ships are: first, the troops have to be 
carried in transports, and secondly ships cannot move on the 
land. Both these difficulties detract from the speed of such an 
operation and, consequently, from its power of surprise, which 
is a vital necessity in an invasion of importance. At present tanks 
cannot swim efficiently and cannot with ease be carried on war- 
ships ; further, their disembarkation can only be effected by a 
slow and cumbersome process. There is no reason, however, 
why they should not be made efficiently floatable and self-pro- 
pellent in water, neither is there any reason why, if they cannot 
with ease be carried on warships, ships, with an equal speed to 
cruisers, cannot be built, which, if necessary, will transport them 
under the protection of the fleet, at 25 to 30 knots the hour. 
A comparatively small and yet most formidable army of this 
nature could be rapidly embarked in a few vessels, rapidly trans- 
ported several thousands of miles, if needs be, and rapidly dis- 
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embarked, self-contained to operate against either a hostile naval 
base, a hostile army, or the supply bases, manufacturing centres 
or centre of government of the country with which we are at 
war. Thus could an enemy's country virtually be boarded with 
a celerity which it is quite impossible to attain as long as the 
tactical power of moving an army is based on legs. 

Such an accentuation of the military purpose of a fleet would 
render the buiiding of vast mobilisation storehouses, as above 
suggested, useless, because the tank on land will be as able to 
accomplish the economic purpose of an army as the submarine is 
able to accomplish a similar purpose for a fleet. Should the future 
prove, which the past has not at present, that the day of surface 
craft for war is over, then, as the carriage of tanks on the surface 
will prove too dangerous, there is no insuperable reason to sup- 
pose that they cannot be carried beneath it. Further than this, 
there is no reason to suppose that future, if not present-day, 
engineers will find any insuperable difficulty in building sub- 
marines which, furnished with tracks, could, whilst in the water. 
maintain a surface speed of 12 knots and when on land a speed 
of 20 or more miles the hour. Such weapons as these, if well 
equipped with destructive means—torpedoes, gas- and fire-pro- 
jectors, etc.—might well be able to destroy a hostile naval base 
within a few hours of the declaration of war. 

We thus see that the future influence of mechanically organised 
armies on, not only the nature of a fleet, but on the types of its 
ships, and consequently on naval design, is likely to be yery great. 

I will now turn to air warfare and see if this method of waging 
war may not also demand changes in naval construction. 

In considering air warfare let us rather examine the theoretical 
possibilities of a flying machine than accept the statements made 
during and since the recent war, by both civil and military par- 
tisans, as to the physical and moral effect of aeroplanes, for it 
can scarcely be doubted now that at least fifty per cent. of these 
statements are exaggerated. 

The inherent limitation of all aircraft at present and probably 
for a long time to come is that, on account of the force of gravity 
a machine heavier than air cannot remain motionless in the air 
as a ship can on or under the sea, or a soldier can on or under 
the earth, and that, consequently, a high percentage of the energy 
of its engines has to be expended in lifting it and keeping it from 
being drawn down to the earth. This limitation seriously affects 
the amount of direct protection (armour) an aeroplane can carry 
and also limits the size of its crew and the power of its weapons 
and projectiles. It has still a further limitation—its ceiling, 
which to-day may be taken at a maximum of 380,000 feet for a 
useful machine. 
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As far as we can at present tell, these limitations are radical, 
and being so the problem of anti-aircraft defence can be worked 
out within known limitations—to hit, or disable, or render in- 
operative a machine which can carry but little armour at any 
height up to 30,000 feet, and moving at, let us suppose, 150 miles 
an hour. This problem may seem a very difficult one to solve, 
but it is nothing like as difficult as one which entails an aero- 
plane rising to any height and overcoming the force of gravity 
without expending mechanically generated power. I am, there- 
fore, of opinion that as the anti-aircraft problem would appear 
to be the simpler of the two, aircraft are unlikely to replace armies 
and navies, but that their evolution will demand a serious modifi- 
cation in the design of both surface and submersible craft is a 
certainty. 

One of the present main aero-naval problems is wrapped up 
in the provision of naval landing grounds at sea, by utilising either 
the deck of ships, specially built craft as carriers, or the surface 
of the water. There can be little doubt that an aeroplane on the 
deck of a battleship is tactically a nuisance, also that aeroplane- 
carriers are likely to be slow and too cumbersome and expensive to 
be built in numbers; consequently that the true solution of this 
problem lies in the direction of a machine which in a gale can 
with security ride on the surface of the sea or possibly submerge. 
To accomplish either it will have to be strongtly built, and as, 
whilst in flight, it will have to overcome gravity, this strengthen- 
ing of its construction will still further detract from its defensive 
and offensive powers. Once the aeroplane has become seaworthy, 
then the main aero-naval problem will shift from how to turn the 
deck into a landing ground to how to turn it into the roof of a 
bomb-proof shelter and how to arm the vessel with trustworthy 
anti-aircraft weapons and provide her with a torpedo-proof hull. 

Conclusions.—The above speculations regarding the future 
purposes and nature of naval warfare and its collateral land and 
air problems, which cannot in theory or practice be divorced from 
this question, may have sent a shudder down the backs of my 
more humane readers ; as to myself they have made me think. 

If nations are to survive and prosper individually, and there 
would appear little likelihood, for some time to come, of the world 
turning itself into a Garden of Eden, the military purpose of a war 
will have to continue; nevertheless, is the economic purpose of 
war really sound? Does it pay to destroy an enemy com- 
mercially? Is not the civilised world to-day economically so 
intricately interlaced that to destroy the enemy’s wealth and 
means of producing wealth is tantamount to destroying our own? 
Is not the destruction of commerce—Russian and German as well 
as French and British—the one great wound that the Armistice of 
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1918 could not stanch? Every enemy, it must be remembered, 
is @ potential buyer, whose buying power, if we reduce it to zero, 
will and must adversely affect our power to sell on the termination 
of @ war. 

If wars are inevitable, and as they appear to be so, without 
altogether abandoning the economic purpose of an army or fleet, 
would not it be more profitable and even more humane, on account 
of it being more speedy, to seek to replace it by a moral purpose, 
by which is meant an attack on the enemy’s will-power rather than 
on his pocket? ‘That we should seek to gain command of his 
will on land, where it is crystallised in his government, rather than 
by @ slow process of economic attrition at sea. 

We see, therefore, that the nature of our future fleet is too 
complex for it to be solved by merely answering the question 
‘What is the use of a battleship?’ As well ask, ‘What is the 
use of an egg?’ The cook will answer, ‘To make an omelette,’ 
the Labour M.P., ‘to throw at Mr. Lloyd George,’ and the hen 
which laid the egg, ‘ to hatch out a chick.’ ‘ What is the use of 
a battleship?’ The answer depends entirely upon the purpose for 
which it is to be employed. Because German submarines sank 
8,000,000 tons of British shipping this does not necessarily mean 
that they were used for the best purpose, because Germany had 
not considered the moral purpose behind her action. So we find 
that before we seek an intelligent answer to the purpose and nature 
of our future fleet and the types of warships which should com- 
pose it, we have got to look not only at the inner wheels of the 
Navy but also at those of the nation and the relationship of the 
nation to the world in general and to its most likely enemy in 
particular. 

As far as can be seen with any certainty, the use of a battle- 
ship, as part of a fleet, is ‘to aid us to compel our enemies to 
accept our national policy with the minimum ultimate economic, 
ethical or political detriment to ourselves.’ We have got to 
realise : 

(i) That to destroy the commerce of our enemy is to impoverish 
our eventual markets. 

(ii) That to act unchivalrously is to degrade ourselves in the 
eyes of civilisation. 

(iii) That to act impolitically is to isolate ourselves by losing 
our friends. 

To-day we have got to decide on the purpose and nature of our 
fleet before we attempt to decide on the design of the ships which 
are to compose it. 

If we build a fleet mainly in order to attain an economic pur- 
pose, we shall be violating the first of the above three principles. 
If we build a fleet with the ulterior purpose of suddenly springing 
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at the throat of some real or imaginary enemy, we shall risk a 
violation ef the second. If we lay down two keels to one, we 
shall certainly violate the third principle and convert America 
first into a competitor and secondly into an antagonist. What can 
we then do? I think we should do what apparently we intend 
doing—maintain a one-Power standard which will not stimu- 
late our arrogance or desire for war and which will force us to 
consider eventual disputes from a rational standpoint. But before 
we decide on the nature of our fleet and the design of the ships 
composing it, we should examine the most likely scales of attack, 
weigh carefully military, geographical, economic, political and 
ethical influences, and then consider the Navy, Army and Air 
Force as a means of accomplishing a united military purpose 
which possesses a@ moral as well as a physical power to secure 
the national objective—prosperous, honourable and contented 


survival. 
J. F. C, FUL. 





LORD KITCHENER 


THE difficulty, if not the impossibility, of arriving in the present 
at anything like a complete judgment on Lord Kitchener and on 
his achievements is very well illustrated by Lord Esher’s latest 
production, The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. The main facts of 
the great career are of course clear and were well brought out in 
Sir George Arthur's interesting volumes, but when one tries to go 
a little deeper and forecast what his final position will be among 
the world’s really great men, the present-day obstacles to doing so 
at once become patent. 

Apart from the fact that we are still too close to recent 
tremendous happenings, the great difficulty in publishing any well- 
balanced appreciation of Lord Kitchener lies in the fact that at 
various stages of his career before, but especially during, the Great 
War, he crossed swords with many eminent men now living 
—statesmen, soldiers, politicians, newspaper proprietors, and 
journalists. There were doubtless two sides to the differences and 
combatings, but no real conclusion regarding some of the most 
important of them can be reached without the readiness to pass 
adverse sentence if necessary on the judgment, foresight, and in 
some cases the good faith of many living men. Anything else 
may involve injustice to the dead. 

What would be for anyone a distasteful task was well-nigh an 
impossible one for Lord Esher. As a courtier and a man of affairs 
in the years preceding the war, Lord Esher was in close touch 
with many of those referred to, and in some cases was united 
to them by bonds of friendship and sympathy. Further Lord 
Esher, who had had a memorable share in reforming the War 
Office and inaugurating a General Staff, was also a member of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence which was responsible for 
working out that war policy that Lord Kitchener ultimately 
overturned. For one so placed it was difficult to dispense even- 
handed justice as regards Lord Kitchener and to give their full 
weight to criticisms which involved not only his friends but 
himself. It makes one wish that Lord Esher had preserved 
silence and had been content to leave his journals to the judgment 
of the Mr. Lytton Strachey of sixty years hence. The book, 
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however, has been published, and it gives Lord Kitchener much 
less than his due; it accentuates, moreover, views at present 
current in certain quarters which seem so mistaken that this 
article is written in the endeavour to give the reader a truer pre- 
sentment of certain characteristics of a great public servant. 

As a commencement the writer disagrees with the opinion held 
by some and given expression to by Lord Esher as to the pre- 
dominating share which the East had in moulding Lord 
Kitchener’s character. From reading Lord Esher’s pages one , 
draws the impression that most of our hero’s early life was spent 
in the desert with Arabs for his companions, and removed from 
the influence of the civilised world. Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt 
may seem a long way off to some of us, but they are by no means 
removed from Western influences or out of touch with European 
politics. Lord Kitchener’s work in all that involved higher direc- 
tion lay for the most part with his own countrymen and in an 
atmosphere less out of the civilised world than India or our 
outlying dependencies. 

It has been said that there is no provincialism so ingrained, so 
unconscious as that of London, and to a trace of it perhaps we owe 
the view that Lord Kitchener’s sixteen years in Egypt had turned 
him, if not into a yellow, brown, or black man, at any rate into 
a confirmed and thorough-going Oriental. What Egypt and the 
East did for Lord Kitchener was to give him in his early years a 
field for work where the individual had fuller scope for growth and 
for achievement than was possible in the more complicated and 
restricted conditions at home. There seems nothing to lead to the 
belief that during these years Lord Kitchener neglected wider 
home and European conditions, or that he acquired qualities and 
habits that unfitted him for dealing with affairs in this country. 

Another point which Lord Esher labours and on which the 
writer differs with him is that Lord Kitchener reached his zenith 
in 1898 when he reconquered the Sudan, and that the man who 
became Secretary of State for War sixteen years later was a 
feebler and less dominant personality than the victor of the Atbara 
and of Omdurman. It was only a year ago that the writer was 
discussing Lord Kitchener with one who knew him as well as, if 
not better than, anyone now living, who went through the 
Omdurman campaign with him, and who remained in constant 
touch with him from then up to the end. The point he made was 
that Lord Kitchener was a man who was always developing and 
always imbibing new ideas. Admiring him from the first he 
remarked how crude in some respects was the victor of Omdurman 
and how immensely he developed in South Africa, in India and in 
his later administration in Egypt. Every time he met the great 
man he seemed to find some new growth in one whose experience 
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and horizon were constantly widening. Lord Kitchener, in his 
opinion, was always learning, and he never had to learn the same 
lesson twice. 

From the first he developed slowly : as a boy at Woolwich his 
comrades saw no signs of his future greatness, and some of them 
laughed at the angularities of his then character, the strong 
individuality of which was just beginning to show. His intel- 
lectual talents judged by standards of books and examinations 
were not great, and in this respect he was outclassed by most of his 
Woolwich contemporaries. At Chatham it was much the same, 
but one at least of his instructors there saw signs of the future 
greatness. 

When in 1881 the writer first met Kitchener, then head of the 
Survey and Registrar of Lands in Cyprus, his reputation as an 
administrator, a man of character, and one with a future before 
him had been made. Later on in 1883 the writer was in Egypt 
when Kitchener joined the Cavalry of the Egyptian Army as its 
second in command, and in the following year he was told by an 
English cavalry officer, then one of Kitchener’s comrades, that 
he looked upon their second in command as the most efficient 
cavalry officer he had ever met. Growth in mind and character 
developed steadily in circumstances which admitted and favoured 
it, and carried him in fifteen years to what Lord Esher has termed 
his zenith—the conquest of Omdurman. 

But neither then nor at any later stage was Kitchener quick at 
intellectual fence or in mental gymnastics, and this fact, coupled 
with his obvious force of character, has always caused some 
observers to depreciate his powers of mind, whilst more nimble- 
witted folk who did not know him well were inclined to think that 
he came to hasty judgments and did unconsidered things. In 
reality nothing could be further from the truth. He had to a 
pre-eminent degree the power of recognising and summing up the 
essential factors of a situation, giving to each its due value. His 
view was always a large one, with a genius for recognising and 
holding fast to the important things and of seeing the minor points 
in their true perspective ; in settling details he never forgot the 
whole of which they formed a part. His eye was ever on the 
future, which he visualised with astonishing accuracy. Many of 
his fellow-workers have evidenced the long view he took even in 
smaller matters. Patience in thought was one of his great 
qualities, and in a question of primary importance he was 
generally slow to form a judgment. Above all things a thinker, 
he considered the problem from every point of view, heard what 
anyone and everyone had to say about it, and then at length, by 
what to some seemed intuition or instinct rather than reasoned 
thought, he arrived at a conclusion that was rarely mistaken. 
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It was when his mind was made up that his character came to 
his help. ‘ Mens aequa in arduis’ was his, and in no common 
degree, courage, physical, moral, intellectual. His opinion once 
formed he carried it through Lecause he had the courage to believe 
in its correctness, and the fact that sometimes able minds did not 
agree with him never shook his belief in what his patient reasoning 
had told him was right. This intellectual courage was perhaps his 
greatest asset, and, as will be seen later, it was this quality that 
served him so well at the supreme crisis of his life, in August 1914. 

In the translation of decision into action his indomitable will 
and resolution came to his aid. Once he had made up his mind 
that some end had to be reached, nothing turned him from his 
purpose, and with his eye ever fixed on the goal, sometimes a very 
distant one, unhasting and yet unresting, he worked towards it. 
Nothing tempted him to deviate. 

The difficulties in the way of accomplishment seemed so much 
less to him than to his agents that he was always asking of them 
more than they thought they could perform, and, as a result, 
they generally achieved, not all he asked, but much more than 
they had ever thought feasible. If an obstacle barred the road, he 
passed round or over it, if possible, but if this proved impracticable 
and there were no other way, why then the obstacle had to go to 
enable him to arrive, for arrive he must. No wonder that he 
sometimes seemed to achieve the impossible. 

Space does not allow of following him in detail between 1898 
and 1914, but everywhere there was growth in character and 
judgment together with unfailing success in execution. There 
was always, however, an accompaniment of foreboding, and depre- 
ciation by those who underrated his intellectual power to grapple 
with a new situation. 

The writer remembers how when Kitchener’s first step in 
South Africa was to ‘ scrap’ the then Army system of transport, 
people said ‘ K. does not know and is just upsetting the English 
system because it is different from the Egyptian.’ Results of 
course proved that Kitchener’s conclusion was right and that the 
critics were wrong. 

That the first success of the war, Paardeberg, happened at all 
was due to his rapid seizing of a fleeting opportunity (not at all 
in the manner of Darius and his slowly moving hordes), and to the 
way in which he urged on our tired troops to catch Cronje within 
the net. 

With due deference to Lord Esher who talks of Paardeberg 
having been mismanaged, Kitchener’s instinct to attack there was 
absolutely right, as was borne out in the German Official Account 
of the war, and whatever mistakes or mischances there were in 
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execution will be pardoned by any soldier who has been over the 
ground and has visualised the situation with which Kitchener 
had to deal. His loyalty and nobility of character, his true 
magnanimity, were evidenced by his actions after Lord Roberts 
arrived on the scene and disapproved of what seemed to him an 
unnecessary loss of life. Kitchener never sulked, argued, or 
showed disappointment, but did whatever lay nearest his hand to 
do, often in circumstances which would have tried the majority of 
men. His attitude to Lord Roberts was that of a good son to @ 
good father. 

Later on, when, after Lord Roberts had gone home, Lord 
Kitchener assumed chief command in South Africa, fears were ex- 
pressed as to his capacity to deal with the military problems before 
him. ‘K. does not know,’ ‘ He is ignorant of the British Army,’ 
were phrases on some people’s lips. Mistakes were doubtless 
made, but the matter was adequately summed up by one who said 
‘K. may have made mistakes, but I cannot think of anyone else 
who would have carried through the task at all.’ 

The view he took of the peace and his share in bringing it 
about showed how well his mind could size up a situation which 
called more for the instincts of the statesman than of the soldier. 
His success in dealing with the Boer leaders and the trust they 
reposed in him were due to his capacity to see their point of view 
and to the effect of his great personality. Whilst Lord Milner 
was out for an unconditional surrender, Kitchener, with longer 
vision, saw the wisdom of a ‘ peace on the basis of mutual agree- 
ment which he believed would serve to form an indissoluble 
bond.’ We owe our present united South Africa to the fact that 
his view prevailed. 

Forebodings were again heard when Lord Kitchener went 
to India as Commander-in-Chief, sinister auguries that he 
would be handicapped by his masterful temperament, by 
hasty judgment and by his lack of Indian experience. He 
waited a year, however, before he settled on what were 
necessary changes, but having once made up his mind, he 
pressed his reforms through, although at one time the effort 
to give effect to some of them seemed to him to mean 
his own downfall. As a result he placed the military position in 
India on a thoroughly efficient and modern basis; whilst still a 
learner he imbibed new lessons and experience in his own 
profession, and his wide outlook continued to broaden. 

It is a matter of regret that Lord Esher, although the doing so 
may have poured balm on the wounded spirit of ‘ one of the most 
justly famous of our Viceroys,’ should have implied that Lord 
Kitchener used in connexion with his altercation with Lord Curzon 
‘methods which the Israelites inherited from Jacob and the 
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statesmen of the Renaissance from Machiavelli.’ The writer 
believes the suggestion to be without foundation, and an onlooker 
who had the closest knowledge at the time of all the facts assured 
him years ago that in this painful episode Lord Kitchener behaved 
with exemplary moderation, patience, and straightforwardness. 

(Lord Esher makes the same insinuation in respect to the 
Vereeniging negotiations, and with if possible even less excuse.) 

The three years in Egypt which followed Kitchener’s Indian 
Command were marked by no signs of decay. His industry and 
his vigour were just as great, the reforms he introduced indicated 
the same shrewdness of perception, and the immense success of 
his administration was beyond question. 

This rapid survey between Omdurman and 1914 has been made 
because the facts seem so clearly to point to a great development 
in the sixteen years which had elapsed since the time when accord- 
ing to Lord Esher our planet had commenced its descent towards 
the horizon. 

He was of course sixteen years older when he went to the War 
Office than he was at the battle of Omdurman, and there doubtless 
had been some physical weakening, but in 1914 there was nothing 
to suggest—rather the contrary—that Lord Kitchener was then 
old for his years. Whether the vigour had lessened which inspired 
the purpose and fixed determination so marked in the re-conqueror 
of the Sudan will be seen from a consideration of what he did in 
the early days of August 1914. 

For some years before 1914 the principal members of the 
Cabinet, the Committee of Imperial Defence, the Admiralty, and 
the War Office had realised that in certain circumstances it might 
be our duty to engage in war in support of France and Russia 
against Germany and Austria, and had made their preparations 
accordingly. In such an eventuality they had promised France 
to send her an Expeditionary Force of Six Divisions and a Cavalry 
Division, with the possibility of one or two more Divisions later. 
The Territorial Force was to take over the Military Defence of the 
United Kingdom and the Special Reserve was to feed the Expedi- 
tionary Force with men; on this basis the business of the War 
Office in the event of war was limited to keeping the force up to 
strength and perfecting the arrangements for Home Defence. 

As the Government and their military advisers saw it, we were 
to engage in the war, as Lord Esher says, on the plank of limited 
liability, and they never seem to have realised the colossal risks 
of doing so or never visualised the possibility of finding that the 
ouly chance of bringing such a war to a successful conclusion lay 
in throwing every ounce of national strength into the struggle. 
World financiers had stated their belief that for economic reasons 
no world war could last for more than a few months, and it was 
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known that Germany—although probably for very different 
reasons—also believed that the struggle would be short and sharp. 
These views had probably their weight with the Government, 
whilst their military advisers had never contemplated it as possible 
once war was declared to improvise new military forces in time 
to affect the results of the struggle. 

Neither civilian nor soldier perhaps realised what effects a 
declaration of war would have on the nation at large, rendering 
impossible in itself a policy of limited liability. 

Be this as it may, we went to war with no army but the 
Expeditionary Force and with no intention of, or no preparedness 
even on paper for, developing the military resources of the 
Kingdom, or bringing the forces of the Dominions into the 
struggle. It is no answer to say that motives of secrecy or expense 
were a justification for this unpreparedness, for it would have been 
perfectly feasible, if our General Staff had arrived at opposite 
conclusions, to have had, without the expenditure of an ‘additional 
penny, secret plans for rapid development of our forces once war 
was declared. But there might have been such schemes in the 
War Office ready for immediate translation into action, including 
among other things how best to set about getting the munitions of 
war, the clothing, blankets etc. required for the great expansion— 
in fact there might have been some such plans drawn out in peace 
as Lord Kitchener and the War Office Staff had to improvise in 
August 1914. There was nothing of the kind, and there can 
be no doubt that no such expansion had been contemplated by the 
Government or by its military advisers. 

The details of the ‘limited liability ’ plan had been admirably 
worked out, and a perfectly equipped and trained Expeditionary 
Force was the result, and for this the pre-war War Office are 
entitled to our everlasting thanks. But that the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and the newly constituted General Staff specially 
charged with the consideration beforehand of plans and problems 
of war should have had so little grasp of the larger perils and 
actualities of the situation is an interesting proof of the fallibility 
of clever, industrious, and well-meaning men. 

Such in general terms was the situation which Lord Kitchener 
found and which caused his first remark on visiting the War Office 
to be ‘ There is no Army.’ Then what seems nearest to a miracle 
in these modern days happened. This pronounced Orientalist, 
ignorant of Western ways and problems, this worn-out man who 
in Lord Esher’s opinion even then realised ‘that the qualities of 
mind and character which had served him well through life were 
under entirely new conditions out of place,’ saw the truth at a 
glance ; that a life-and-death struggle was before us, that, unless 
we were to lose, the struggle must be a long one, and that our 
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only hope of successful conclusion lay in abandoning our policy 
of limited liability on the chance of being able at the eleventh 
hour to produce in time a new army sufficiently large to count in a 
European War. In Lord Kitchener’s own words to the House of 
Commons a few days before his death : 

Such an idea was contrary to the theories of all European soldiers. 
Armies, it had always been argued, could be expanded within limits but 
could not be created in time of war. I felt myself that though there 
might be some justice in this view, I had to take risks and embark on 
what may be regarded as a gigantic experiment. 


Lord Kitchener formed this opinion and seems to have been 
alone in it, and that he succeeded in getting our Government at 
once to alter their policy was a tribute to his power and personality. 
It is to be remembered too that practically all the best military 
opinion in this country was against him as regards the prac- 
ticability of raising the New Armies. One distinguished soldier 
after another came to him to try to convince him of the futility 
of the idea. It was Lord Kitchener alone against the military 
thought of England. Here indeed was a situation to test the 
courage and the vigour which inspired purpose and fixed deter- 
mination, qualities which Lord Esher would have us believe he 
had left behind him in the deserts of the Sudan. 

That the views alluded to regarding the raising of the New 
Armies were held by the Headquarters Staff that went to France 
in August 1914 is illustrated by the following incident. One of 
the first steps which Lord Kitchener took towards the forming 
of the New Armies was to order each battalion of the Expedi- 
tionary Force before it left for France to send to its depot a small 
cadre of officers and N.C.O.s to help in the formation of the new 
units. To one of the meetings of the Staff held before they went 
to France, the news of this was brought by one of its most brilliant 
members, who declaimed against it as damaging to the efficiency 
of the Expeditionary Force and as a proof of Kitchener’s ignor- 
ance and lack of understanding. And now we are thankful for 
this ignorance and lack of understanding ! 

The opinion above expressed was doubtless a genuine one, and 
it illustrates the view then held by some soldiers that Kitchener 
was not fitted to grasp the military problem before him. 

The following testimony from a ‘Dugout’ artillery officer 
indicates how conscious Kitchener was of the views opposed to 
his. In May 1915, on the day of the Cabinet crisis before the first 
Coalition Government was formed, Kitchener made a hurried visit 
to inspect some of the newly formed Divisions on Salisbury Plain. 
It fell to the lot of our informant to command the Artillery of one 
of the Divisions, and he records the incident as follows : 
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One of the brigades had gone out for the day and could not be recalled 
in time, but the other three brigades and the Divisional Ammunition 
Column paraded for inspection. The batteries were splendidly horsed 
and the men after several months’ training on the Plain rode very well, 
and as they trotted past Kitchener in column of sections presented a 
fine appearance. The Field Marshal, as pleased as a schoolboy, was 
delighted and as I stood alongside of him said ‘ We’ve done it, we’ve 
done it, they said we could make Infantry but could not make Artillery, 
and yet we have done it all ourselves, we have trained the men, made 
the guns and the harness, and bought the horses. We’ve done it!’ 


The conclusions which Lord Kitchener put into practice in 
the early days of August 1914 were arrived at, not by instinct 
or by a hasty summing-up of a new problem but by a study in 
the previous years of a situation which he knew would present 
itself; by thinking over the facts as they appeared to him, 
and not as seen through the spectacles of politicians and 
financiers. Lord Esher himself tells us that, in the days that 
followed the opening of the battle of Ypres, Kitchener repeated 
his conviction as to the length of the war's duration. 

He pointed out how the prophecies of politicians and soldiers had been 
falsified. How could it be supposed, he asked, that a nation of 65 millions, 
highly organised as Germany was, would be beaten to its knees under 
years of fighting? Her internal resources, her food supplies, her man-power, 
had all been worked out and showed margins far beyond those of the 
North in the American Civil War, and it was certain that before relinquish- 
ing the struggle Germany would exhaust every possible supply of material 
and men. 

In a letter to Lord French written on August 27, 1914, 


Kitchener writes : 

Believe me had I been consulted on military matters during the last 
three years I would have done everything in my power to prevent the 
present state of things in which this country finds itself. 


There are some who, believing in predestination, hold that all 
Lord Kitchener’s previous life, its successes, its trials, its various 
incidents, were but a training to enable him at the supreme 
moment of his life to take the step which saved his country. They 
even go so far as to believe that a Divine Hand guided Lord Morley 
when by rejecting Kitchener for the Viceroyalty of India (on other 
grounds apparently a most unwise proceeding) he left him available 
for his predestined work. 

Let us recollect, moreover, that the insight which grasped the 
essentials of the situation could not have availed without the 
confidence which his previous career had inspired in the British 
people, and neither the insight nor the confidence would have 
sufficed without the driving power which carried out vast schemes 
and overrode all difficulties. 

It is doubtful if history furnishes a more dramatic incident, or 
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one more fraught with results, than this action of Kitchener’s in 
the early days of the war, and it justifies Lord Haig’s words ‘ Who 
can doubt that but for this man and his work Germany would have 
been victorious?’ This, and not the Atbara and Omdurman, was 
the climax of Kitchener’s career, and it was incomparably his 
greatest achievement. 

It would take too long to follow our hero’s actions through 
the war, or to tell how, with his home burdens upon him, he kept 
his eye on, and evinced extraordinary insight into, the strategy of 
the war. He was the first to divine the direction of the main 
German advance, and it was he who saw the supreme necessity of 
our working hand in hand and side by side with the French, 
causing his famous interview with Lord French on September 1, 
1914. His influence was far-reaching and extended to every 
Allied country. In France his picture was to be found alongside 
of that of Joffre in almost every cottage, while in Russia his name 
acted as a talisman to all. 

It seems difficult to exaggerate what Lord Kitchener did for 
his country and its Allies ‘whilst he lived, and the facts justify the 
statement that so far as individuals on the Allied side are con- 
cerned, he must be given the predominating place. This, how- 
ever, appears to be imperfectly appreciated in England, and 
explains why we hear so much minor criticism (mostly uninformed 
and capable of refutation), with a strange ignoring of the services 
rendered. The absence of a sense of proportion is surprising, and 
the critics seem in the position of a shipwrecked crew who, when 
rescued, commence to cavil at the methods adopted for their 
deliverance before rendering thanks to their saviours. 

Take as one instance the criticisms over what may be called 
the munitions incident. Lord Kitchener from the first took the 
long and the large view not only in regard to men but also in 
respect to munitions of war. While other men thought in tens, 
he acted in thousands. In the very early days of the war orders 
were put out for machine guns and ammunition, not based on the 
requirements of the then tiny Expeditionary Force, but on what 
would be wanted for the New Armies when they came into being. 
Provision was an enormously difficult question, but no one who 
was behind the scenes, or indeed who has read Sir George Arthur’s 
volumes, can doubt that Lord Kitchener realised the difficulties 
before anyone else, and did all that was humanly possible to 
obtain at the earliest date what was required. 

The writer believes that history will record that the attack 
which Lord French and the Press made on Lord Kitchener over 
the ammunition question was absolutely undeserved. We can 
only surmise how it came about. 
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There is little doubt that a feeling existed at the time in 
G.H.Q. in France, due to misconception or to misrepresentation, 
that Lord Kitchener and the War Office were not sufficiently 
studying the interest of the Army in France and realising its 
difficulties. Never was a feeling more mistaken, and anyone who 
had experience of the War Office in the autumn of 1914 appre- 
ciates that the one aim and desire of Lord Kitchener and his band 
of workers was to help our troops and their commanders in 
every way they could. How the opposite belief arose it is difficult 
to say, but there can be no doubt as to its existence. To some 
extent perhaps it was due to a certain jealousy of Lord Kitchener 
and to a distrust as to his capacity to understand and handle 
modern war. That it was even shared in at one time by Sir 
William Robertson is shown in an extract from one of his letters 
quoted by Lord Esher : ‘I feel remorseful of my brutal bargain ; 
it was never necessary, and was made only because I was mis- 
informed of the man’s nature.’ When to such feelings we add the 
high mental tension on the battle front, it is not hard to see, 
when once the idea was suggested that Lord Kitchener was 
responsible for the inevitable shortage of ammunition, how it 
spread amongst those who talked, and every soldier of experience 
knows how much ‘ talk’ there is among his brethren in the field. 
Lord Kitchener himself scented intrigue, and was convinced that 
the clamour for shells and munitions was exaggerated and 
wantonly factious, and he was admittedly slow to take offence 
or to impute motives. There were undoubtedly pressmen anxious 
for a stunt, and so an attack was made with no foundation so far 
as Lord Kitchener was concerned. His real bigness of character 
was never more clearly shown than in the way in which he took 
this wholly unmerited onslaught, and the message which he sub- 
sequently sent to Lord French, as related by Lord Esher, is 
evidence of his real magnanimity and of his characteristic deter- 
mination never to let personal matters obscure those of larger 
import. ‘Iam out to fight the Germans and not to fight Sir John 
French.’ 

A few words may perhaps be added as regards Lord Kitchener 
and the Cabinet although it is admitted that the information at 
present disposal is necessarily incomplete. 

It is to be remembered that when Lord Kitchener joined the 
Cabinet, he did so on a non-political basis and solely for the prose- 
cution of the war. Further there is no question that at the outset, 
and until early in 1915, his word was law in all that concerned 
military operations. Later on, however, when the imminent 
dangers that at first beset us were past and members of the Cabinet 
and people outside it had recovered from early apprehension, a 
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vein of criticism of Lord Kitchener grew in certain quarters both 
in the Cabinet and outside it. 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 


That Lord Kitchener and some of his colleagues should have 
had difficulties with one another is capable of comprehension. 
The War Secretary had not the gift of exposition, and he was 
chary of divulging his plans; he probably did not take kindly to 
a flow of verbiage from men trained to talk, anxious to know, and 
doubtless anxious too to be doing something when perhaps in 
Lord Kitchener’s province there was nothing for them to do. It 
may be taken too that he was not a willing witness when cross- 
examined by some of the famous advocates among his colleagues. 
All this is perfectly likely, especially when it is remembered how 
different was his previous training and mode of life from theirs. 
But when Lord Esher talks of Lord Kitchener having destroyed 
the admiration, the affection, and almost the respect of the 
statesmen who were his closest colleagues, one begins to 
wonder. 

That there were early intrigues to get rid of Lord Kitchener 
is hinted at in Lord Esher’s pages, and one gathers that those 
intrigues reached their height when he started on his mission to 
the Dardanelles, but the actual truth concerning these happenings 
will never be known until the memoirs of men like Mr. Asquith 
are given to the world. As things stand at present, it is well to 
remember that some at least of those concerned cannot be looked 
upon as wholly disinterested: some had crossed swords with 
Kitchener and failed, others had old scores to settle, whilst possibly 
others had axes of their own to grind. In any case far more 
evidence than Lord Esher has produced seems required before 
delivering judgment against Lord Kitchener. In the absence of 
more authoritative testimony the writer prefers to hold to what 
is known as against the unexamined impressions of men swayed 
by many motives, as against in fact what may be termed Cabinet 
and society gossip. 

The unsuitability of a Cabinet of twenty-three members to 
discuss questions of strategy and military operations is patent, 
and the discovery of this fact led to the ultimate formation of a 
War Council. The most that can be said against Lord Kitchener 
as a Cabinet Minister is regret that he should not have used the 
vast influence he possessed to rid himself summarily of the need 
of lengthy and barren discussions on purely military matters. On 
the other hand he was assuredly loath to use this power 
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unnecessarily, and perhaps thought it better policy to endure the 
inconvenience so long as it did not jeopardise matters of real 
moment. 

It is needless to say that the writer is not among those who 
hold that for Lord Kitchener’s fame it was well that the end came 
when it did—at a time when his opportunity of useful service was 
over. The facts seem to point to a directly opposite conclusion. 
Had he survived, he would assuredly have held the post of War 
Secretary tothe end. No Premier would have displaced him ; the 
combination of Lord Kitchener and Sir William Robertson, sup- 
ported by public opinion in this country and among our Allies, 
would assuredly have defeated assaults from whatever quarter. 
When in due time the real history of the doings of the War Council 
from 1916 onwards can be written, the narrative will demonstrate 
how much we lost when the Hampshire went down. But for 
this tragedy our commanders in the field would have had more 
consistent and better instructed support; the varying strategy 
and the lapses in the matter of man-power which nearly brought 
us to disaster in March 1918 would have been avoided, and to 
quote Lord Haig once more, ‘ Perhaps the victory would have 
come to us sooner had he been with us to the end.’ 

He who saw so clearly at Vereeniging would have been a great 
asset at the Peace Conference; whether his view would have 
coincided with that of Marshal Foch, as Lord Esher suggests, 
the writer is disposed to doubt. 

The thought arises too of the position Lord Kitchener would 
occupy among his fellow-countrymen were he still alive, similar 
to that which, as recorded in the pages of Greville, the Great 
Duke held in the closing years of his life. Alas! that the Fates 
willed it otherwise. 

Space is limited, and the time has come to take leave of the 
latest of England’s great men. To those who knew him the 
memory will always remain of the tall figure, the commanding 
personaiity, and the inscrutable countenance, reminiscent of that 
face which overlooks the land where he first found fame, and, 
like it, suggestive of the great attributes of Wisdom, Foresight, 
and Strength. 

The happiest recollection perhaps recalls him when inspecting 
the men he loved so well, the Volunteers of 1914-15, with their 
eager responsive faces, the flower of England who had so readily 
responded to the call ; as they swung past him how little did they 
think that his warfare would be accomplished before theirs had 
well begun ! 

Let us hope that ere long the 5th of June, the date on which 
this noble life was lost, will become a Kitchener Day on which 
English-speaking folk throughout the Commonwealth will 
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celebrate the memory of a great man, and will thank God for the 
instrument provided in their day of need. 

Musing on these things, another Horatio comes to mind, one 
famous in Roman legend and in English ballad. Our feelings 
towards our great departed should be akin to those which the men 
and women of Ancient Rome entertained for their Captain of 
the Gate : 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


When the goodman mends his armour 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


H. M. Lawson. 





MEMORIES OF THE WAR 
(I) 


As we look back on the War, those of us who are left reasonably 
whole in body and sound in mind, a kindly mist of the past 
seems to settle upon it, softening harsh and ragged outlines. 
And as in @ mist some scenes put on a strange beauty and none 
are made ugly, so it is often happy days and the happier side 
of the sad ones that come to live with us and invite us to live 
again in them. Some episodes, indeed, can never be mellowed 
by distance. One such is the Third Battle of Ypres. That was 
a battle which had to be fought, which, following as it did the 
French Champagne attack and the troubles in their armies 
fomented by agitators, was of inestimable value to the cause of 
the Allies. We have the consolation that the name ‘ Passchen- 
daele ’ is uglier to-day to General Ludendorff than to us. That 
fact makes it, however, none the less unpleasant to look back 
upon—evil scenes at Wieltje, camps and horse-lines bombed at 
night, horrors on the cross-country tracks, the heart-breaking 
rain. Yet even that has its bright and amusing picture. A house 
in the rue d’Ypres, Poperinghe—the wrong end of the town as 
even those who stayed at home can guess. Limbers clattering, 
tractors and lorries roaring by on the cobbles without. Within, 
a comfortable salon, lacking window-glass and with two shrapnel 
holes in the ceiling. Three staff officers, ducking as each shell 
shrieks overhead to explode near the station ; and two girls, quite 
unconcerned, playing with great brilliancy a sonata for violin and 
piano by César Franck. The golden-haired pianist is a prize- 
winner at the Paris Conservatoire, home fora holiday. A holiday 
in the rue d’Ypres, Poperinghe, in August 1917! 

That scene, however, is an oasis in a desert sufficiently grim. 
There are other periods green and smiling by comparison. Best 
of all is that spent with French troops in 1918, and especially the 
peaceful part of it, from mid-May till the opening of the counter- 
offensive at the beginning of August. 

I travelled down from the Salient on two terribly hot days 
in three different cars, and arrived at Dury, south of Amiens, 
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the headquarters of the 3lst French Corps, where I stayed a 
night. I had been sent to act as permanent liaison officer with 
the left French Division, and on the following day I was taken 
to its headquarters and set down with an establishment almost 
royal, an interpreter to translate orders, a servant, a chauffeur 
and a Rover-Sunbeam car. The point of junction between the 
Fourth British and the First French Army was just south of 
Villers-Bretonneux, where the Allies and notably the Australians 
had recently nipped in the bud a belated German attack on 
Amiens. I came to know that point of junction in the front 
line very well, but the division of the area behind remained a 
problem to the end. On British maps it was invariably shown 
by a line drawn along the grid south of Villers-Bretonneux, while 
on French maps it meandered into the Bois ]’Abbé, to take in 
sundry headquarters which they had built in its shelter and which 
they had no intention of abandoning for all the map-makers in 
the world. The right Australian Division, which was relieved 
periodically, had its headquarters at the little village of Glisy. 
The 37th French Division, which remained in line till the end 
of July, had its command-post in a quarry on the road between 
Longueau, the suburb of Amiens formerly well-known as a railhead 
but now of course deserted, and St. Nicolas. The 37th was a 
Colonial Division, consisting of two regiments of Zouaves and 
two of native Tirailleurs, and was commanded by the celebrated 
Garnier Duplessis. 

I had previously seen something of French divisional head- 
quarters, but was nevertheless surprised by the smallness and 
modesty of this. There were two Adrian huts, the larger the 
Staff’s, the smaller the Artillery’s, covered with white camouflage. 
In the former one entered first of all the dining-room, of which 
the sole furniture was a dozen chairs and a trestle-table covered 
with American cloth, on a floor of chalk. Leading off this were 
four rooms, one for clerks, the other three for the Staff. The 
General had no office, nothing but a table in the largest room. 
Even this he never used, rarely putting pen to paper except to 
sign a letter. This state of affairs was speedily changed by his 
successor when a few weeks later General Garnier Duplessis was 
promoted to higher command. The sleeping quarters were in 
saps tunnelled into the quarry, because of the night-bombing. 
Here the only man who had an apartment to himself was the 
General. The rest of the officers slept in bunks built in tiers 
as on ship-board. I was to become very fond of that little com- 
mand-post and to quit it with infinite regret. 

I have never embarked on a new venture with more nervous- 
ness and diffidence. My French, formerly fairly good, seemed 
to have disappeared. A staff officer at Dury had heartened me 
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somewhat by telling me I was blessed of the gods. I was going 
to one of the finest Divisions in the Army, whereof the General 
and his subordinates, his staff and his chefs de corps, were as 
pleasant as they were efficient. Every man of them, said my 
enthusiastic informant, was a chic type. That was the highest 
praise possible. (Anyone in a lower category is in the French 
Army damned with the faint praise of un brave homme, or, worse. 
still, un brave homme tout-de-méme, which might almost be 
translated into our less euphemistic English as ‘a bit of a 
blighter.”) It certainly was not praise too high. The kindness 
of that little world which was the popote is a memory that can 
never leave me. It took less than twenty-four hours to drive 
away my doubts. My first conversation with the General began 
their rout ; my first déjeuner completed it. The General was an 
old Colonial, like most of the successful French commanders. 
He wore his six-and-fifty years lightly. | His small, slight, slim- 
waisted figure in tight-fitting khaki might have been a boy’s. 
He talked gaily, rolling in his brown fingers a cigarette of 
poisonously-black Algerian tobacco, which he lighted at a tiny 
lamp burning on his table. He told me that this was to be my 
home, where I was to be happy and comfortable on pain of his 
displeasure, and that I was to come and complain to him or his 
Chief of Staff if I were not. The meal that followed, served 
by a single waiter, who carried in the food from a kitchen outside, 
was a revelation. I recall every detail of it. There were hors 
d’euvre, a giant omelette, roast mutton, a sponge-cake soaked 
in rum, coffee. The cooking would not have disgraced ‘La Tour 
d’Argent.’ Ration wine was drunk with water till the arrival of 
the meat, when some excellent Bordeaux was opened. All this 
on the American cloth which I had seen on entering the placé. 
In an English ‘ A’ Mess one would have had snowy linen and 
excellent table appointments, but I have never encountered one 
that could have produced such a luncheon. And all through that 
excellent déjeuner, from General to subaltern, everyone strove 
to make me feel that I was already de la maison. 

Those days of May and June come back now with extra- 
ordinary distinctness. Over the figures and the scenes which 
people them at least there is no mist, grey or rosy. They stand 
now, picked out as clear as they were then, against a sky unflecked 
save by the little white clouds of anti-aircraft guns, in all-per- 
vading sunshine. A typical morning in the trenches returns as 
it had been of yesterday; the drive up, past batteries firing on 
Marcelcave Station, to the Bois ]’Abbé, beneath whose splendid 
oaks and beeches the car would be left ; the walk across the valley 
south-west of Villers-Bretonneux, where one watched for a sudden 


salvo and sniffed cautiously for mustard-gas; up to the line in 
3B 2 
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the Australian sector, after a call at the company dug-out wherein 
tinkled a piano brought from the village, to where tall, lean men 
with handsome, cynical faces gambled on the fire-step a few yards 
from the enemy. Then would come the liaison posts, the one 
bugbear of my existence. At each trench-junction from front 
to rear was a mixed post, a section of Australians and an escouade 
_of Frenchmen, under the command of a platoon-leader either 
French or Australian, that platoon in turn being under the orders 
of a company commander of opposite nationality. The scheme, 
which was mainly my own, was complicated but necessary. It 
was made difficult by a lack of linguists on either side, and still 
more by the different methods of the two Armies. In theory 
each held its position with an outpost line backed by a line of 
resistance ; in practice the Australians were determined to hold 
the commanding position of Villers-Bretonneux at all hazards, 
and naturally anxious as to what would happen to their right 
flank in case of attack. Many and unprofitable were the ‘ for- 
mulas ’ thrashed out by the two Staffs. 

After a talk with the posts, international territory would be 
left for that purely French. The Zouaves, hard-bitten and 
philosophical, Colonial French or Parisians for the most part, sat 
about discussing the quality of the pinard, or ration wine, and 
the counter-attraction of Australian marmalade. The fact that, 
for the first time in the War, the canteens of each Army were 
thrown open to the other, made for good feeling. The Australians 
bought pinard, rather too lavishly on occasion; the Frenchmen 
developed a taste for Virginian cigarettes. In the trenches they 
exchanged English ‘bully’ for French; jam for bread. The 
relations between them, both of officers and men, were excellent. 
One event was looked forward to with apprehension, the moment 
when it should be necessary to replace the Zouaves by a regiment 
of Tirailleurs. The Australians did not like African natives. 
Many of them had bitter memories of Cairo and Alexandria. 
And they did not realise that these tribesmen of Morocco and 
Algeria, besides being first-rate shock troops, were as haughty 
as themselves and neither sweet-tempered nor docile. Trouble 
was feared, but when the time came there was no trouble. I think 
the Australians gained a new respect for the natives when they 
saw their soldierlike mien in the trenches. Certainly the 
Tirailleurs regarded the Australians, with their almost nightly 
raids and their complete moral domination of the enemy, as little 
short of demi-gods. 

Other days come back too, rides with officers of the two 
squadrons of dragoons attached to the Division to the high 
plateau south of the Bois 1’Abbé, whereon were two shell-harassed 
villages, Gentelles and Cachy, shunned like the plague, and the 
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principal observation posts of the Division. And there were 
drives back through poor, battered Amiens, almost empty when 
I arrived, quite deserted save for police and firemen a month 
later, to General Monash’s headquarters in the beautiful chiteau 
of M. de Clermont-Tonnére at Bertangles. Of the lighter side 
were trips further afield, to back-area canteens, of which that at 
Vignacourt was exceptionally good, and once or twice an undis- 
guised ‘joy ride’ into semi-civilisation. The French were, I 
found, singularly free from this weakness. Perhaps if a man 
once started ‘joy riding’ in his own country he would cease to 
have a stomach for fighting. One of our officers, I remember, 
had a chéteau near Beauvais, of which he used to say that as 
it had already been looted in turn by the Americans and the 
Moroccan Division, even a new German ‘ push’ could not do it 
a great deal of harm. Now once a week a car from the American 
ambulance went to Beauvais for tyres, yet during the whole of 
my stay he never went to see his home. On one occasion he 
had arranged to go, but the Germans began an attack between 
Montdidier and the Oise, and he decided to stay. He sent a 
message to his steward to put into the car a case of kirsch which 
neither Moroccans nor Americans had discovered, and we drank 
to his health and the safety of his chateau. 

The bulk of the casualties at the time were being caused by 
‘mustard-gas’ shelling. Night after night the Germans were 
sending over anything from two to ten thousand of these shells, 
deluging the woods and valleys where the supporting troops were 
bivouacked. The burns caused by splashes of the liquid were 
terrible. The Australians, I believe, suffered even more heavily 
than the French, the Bois |’Abbé, in which they had a number 
of troops, being a veritable trap. Their artillery was also more 
exposed. ‘The new long-range shell for the seventy-fives was in 
these circumstances a priceless boon, the eighteen-pounders being 
forced to take up positions on an average at least a thousand 
yards further forward. Before the opening of the Aisne attack 
the enemy apparently transferred the bulk of his gas-shell to 
that area, and we had comparative peace. 

On the 6th of June General Garnier Duplessis was suddenly 
ordered off to take over command of the 9th Corps from 
General Mangin, destined to write his name so large across the 
events of the next few months. He was succeeded by General 
Simon, one of our Brigade Commanders. The new General was 
of another type to his predecessor, with less military genius and 
swiftness of thought, but a greater understanding of the man in 
the line, his strength and his weakness. He was an indefatigable 
tramper of trenches, and a very bad man to follow when shelling 
was going on. He never seemed to realise the necessity of going 
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out of his way toavoidit. Some of our front-line expeditions were 
embarrassing to me, as I and my ‘opposite number,’ the French- 
man attached to Australian headquarters, occasionally accom- 
panied him alone, without any of his own officers. When we 
returned, covered with mud and chalk, I used to be asked reproach- 
fully where I had dragged the General. 

*‘ Mais, bon dieu, c’est le Général au contraire qui m’a trainé 
dans tous les trous les plus abominables et les plus rudement 
marmités |’ was all I could reply. 

On one occasion, in the little ‘Monument’ orchard, just 
captured by the Australians, he cut his hand very badly on broken 
glass. The place was dirty, and of course we had no iodine among 
us. Finally an Australian sentry produced an ampoule, and it 
was in a hole three feet deep and twenty-five yards from the enemy 
that we repaired the damage. 

Over at Glisy there was at this time his analogue, the 
Australian General Rosenthal. A man of huge bulk, with the 
most extraordinary contempt of danger, he was the sort of General 
whom an enterprising sniper on the other side should have 
welcomed. My ‘opposite number’ and I sometimes wondered 
which of our Generals would be hit first. Fortunately for mine 
he was not more than five feet ten, nor unduly broad. General 
Rosenthal was the pitcher that went too often to the well. In 
that same ‘ Monument’ a sniper put a bullet through his hand and 
out of the back of hiselbow. He lost his thumb, but not, I think, 
the use of his hand. He went into the Australian Hospital near 
Abbeville, from which he tried to continue to command his 
Division, his deputy making a daily journey to his bedside. 

The most delightful memories of all are of evening walks beside 
the Avre. That river, like the Somme and the Ancre, better 
known to the British, runs for long in a green valley, broad and 
deep, liable in winter to flood into lakes. In summer the river 
keeps its bed, and the paths through the enormous rushes are 
generally dry. Water-fowl by the thousand there are in the 
valley. I have seen a flight of duck greater than any I ever came 
upon on the Irish lakes. Contrary to the general custom of 
British divisional staffs, there was seldom any work done after 
dinner in ours. lf any were necessary it had to be done in the 
dug-outs, as no lights were allowed in the hut. With two friends 
I used to wander down at dusk by the twisting paths, crossing 
little streams by railless footbridges, through the marshes, toward 
the village of Boves. Down in the valley, on the outskirts of the 
village, were the transport-lines of the regiments in the trenches. 
The waggons would be starting on their nightly journey, the 
barrel-shaped water-carts, filled not with water but with pinard, 
dripping red, as it were spots of blood, from the tap into the 
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white chalk dust of the road. The drivers, stout and placid— 
they were all men of forty or forty-five—would be hunched in 
their seats, short pipe in mouth, the picturesque chéchia or Zouave 
fez perched rather incongruously above their solid countenances. 
Across the river a few howitzers would be thumping; above the 
woods the observation balloon still hanging like a ghost, while its 
watchers employed those last minutes of the failing light which 

often had so much to tell. é 

We talked on those evening walks of every subject under the 
sun, but chiefly of the war. In the popote my companions were 
invariably gay ; it was at such moments as these that they allowed 
their deeper sentiments to appear. Those conversations taught 
me much of the real France and of her spirit. To these men 
‘la terre sacrée’ was no mere resounding phrase of journalism. 
The conception of Maurice Barrés, of France as a living entity 
through the ages, her very matter impregnated with her dead of 
fifty generations, her soil blent with the dust of their bones, her 
atmosphere haunted by their spirits, was always with them. The 
dead, they were France. Behind the ranks of the living they 
ranged themselves against the foemen. The arms of the living 
they made strong. And as the living were part of this company, 
this vast and sacred sodality, it behoved them to bear themselves 
as worthy of their heritage. 

I do not think these two friends of mine ever shared my occa- 
sional doubts as to the final result. In those days the future 
looked very black. The Allies had been beaten on the Somme, 
on the Lys, on the Oise, and now on the Aisne. We none of us 
knew when or where to expect the next attack; we had wearied 
of waiting for the counter-blow. Yet their faith did not waver. 
In the worst days of all, when Germans were driving into Fismes 
in French motor-lorries and for a brief moment resistance had 
cracked, I had the light of my confidence renewed from the flame 
of theirs. 

A more prosaic factor in that confidence was perhaps perfect 
health. How could one feel depressed while stronger in body 
than at any time in one’s mortal career? I had come down from 
Flanders very weary and with a touch of that paludian fever that 
the Canal Bank of Ypres so frequently bred. Now I had light 
work, I lived in the open air, and I fed like a prince. At eight 
o’clock we started the day with toast and butter and a bowl of 
chocolate. At eleven-thirty came our serious meal, generally of 
four courses. Dinner at seven was rather lighter. By ten or 
half-past we were all abed. I have often thought that one of the 
greatest sources of discomfort among British troops was indifferent 
cooking. Every effort was made to train cooks at special schools, 
and a certain amount of success achieved. But, compared with 
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the French, we are not a nation of cooks. The poorer classes in 
our great cities scarce know what cookery is. Our rations were 
splendid. Never has an army been so well fed. But those 
rations were too often served in an unappetising manner. 

To the French soldier, from the staff at the G.Q.G. to the 
humblest potlu in muddy trenches, meals were an affair of great 
interest and great seriousness. Cookery to him represented comfort. 
British troops, from the highest rank to the lowest, had a greater 
share of every other comfort than he. They were better housed 
out of the line, had more luxuries, more amusements, more 
transport, better sanitation. The Frenchman was kept from 
grumbling by his cookery. That—and the pinard. When I began 
to drink wine twice a day I decided that St. Paul was a wise man 
in matters of diet. Till then I had been in the habit of drinking 
whisky with my meals because it was always available. I am 
convinced that habit is pernicious. Whisky should be reserved 
for a ‘ nightcap’ by those in need of one or for emergencies. On 
wine the average man is quicker-witted, better-tempered, and 
better able for mental and physical work under the strain of war. 
Oh, gracious wines of Bordeaux and noble wines of Burgundy, 
how well the poet knew your kindly nature when he wrote : 



















Un soir, ’Ame du vin chantait dans les bouteilles : 
‘Homme, vers toi je pousse, 6 cher déshérité, 

Sous ma prison de verre et mes cires vermeilles, 
Un chant plein de lumiére et de fraternité! 









‘Car j’éprouve une joie immense quand je tombe 
Dans le gosier d’un homme usé par ses travaux, 
Ht sa chaude poitrine est une douce tombe 
Ou je me plais bien mieux que dans mes froids caveaux.’! 


















The front had of late grown quiet, almost ominously quiet. 
Much of the French heavy artillery had gone south to replace the 
losses by the German offensives. The shelling had become 
trifling. Suddenly came a sign, the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand which yet to the initiate betokens an approaching storm. 
A Canadian General called at the command post for a guide, saying 
that he might be wanted in support. This was reasonable enough, 
but when our General heard where he had been he smiled. He 
had examined the crossings of the Luce, in the front line! The 
actors were even more significant than their action. Many 
British Divisions were at this time weary and below strength. 
The Canadian Corps, with battalions twelve hundred strong, was 
untouched by the German attacks, at the moment the most 
formidable fighting force in the world. Its presence meant that 





1 T,’Ame du Vin, Charles Baudelaire. 
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the quietude of our neighbourhood was like to be disturbed. A 
few days later we learnt that the 37th Division was to be relieved 
by the 4th Australian Division. 

There were two days of desperately hard work and then two 
dinner-parties, one at Glisy in honour of General Simon, the other 
at our command post in honour of General Gellybrand of the 
2nd Australian Division. An amusing incident happened at 
Glisy. The headquarters were in huts and dugouts in a little 
wooded valley behind the back gardens of the village street. As 
we walked down from the car the Australian guard presented arms 
and the splendid divisional band outside the mess-hut struck up 
the Marseillaise—the salute of the President of the Republic. 
By not so much as the flicker of an eyelid did General Simon show 
his astonishment. With the mien of a Roman Emperor he 
returned the salute and strode past. Two nights later, when 
General Gellybrand arrived at our headquarters for the return 
banquet, the band of the 3rd Zouaves, not to be outdone, struck 
up God Save the King. I thought our General had the better of 
the exchange, for General Gellybrand looked distinctly startled. 
My own last dinner was another ‘ champagne occasion,’ the occa- 
sion also of the only speech in French I have ever made in my life. 
I quitted those friends with heavy heart. 

I had small time for regrets. I moved to the next French 
Divisional headquarters further south, and found them there in 
the throes of preparation. And now the room was prepared, the 
chairs and tables set for the old game to begin once more ; the old 
knockabouts and tightrope walkers and conjurors assembled— 
tanks crawling from their trucks like giant slugs and lumbering 
forward, tractors roaring up in front of great guns, all the flying 
‘ professors,’ from Fonck and his Cigognes, assembling in rear. 
The roads at night were alive with them and their boxes of tricks 
and properties. But this time no one was to miss his cue, no turn 
was to fall flat, no performer to topple into the net. The first 
crash of artillery on the morning of August 8th, tearing asunder 
the mists from the network of rivers, was the blow that beat down 
the doors of our oppression and let our soldiers through, to end it 
in three months. 

CyriL FALLs. 
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A STREAM IN AUTUMN 


My stream in Autumn. Once again, O World, 
Come where the noonday sun dreams lover-wise 
In the deep bank’s embrace, while southmost heaven 
Calls back an hour of June, and warm airs sleep 
On beds of thyme, and every hazel teems, 
And every briar with fruited opulence, 
And still on the hot sward the cricket leaps 
Blithe as the hour, and mocks the coming doom. 

The doom of falling leaves and sere decay, 
Airs chill and still, slow-moving palls of mist, 
And grief, and the long Winter’s frozen graves. 
Alas! that all we love should fade, should die. 
Once more I’ll question of the stream ; perchance 
Even to this, my latest doubt, it yields 
A partial answer ; for its waters flow 
Changeless mid change, ceaseless mid things that cease, 
A voice in silence. 

Seeking mystic calm, 

Ofttimes I yearn upon the vistaed heavens 
Where Winter stars their uttermost abyss, 
Or listea for the fine antiphonies 
Of discord melting into harmony, 
And blendings of unnumbered chords that swell 
The diapason of a universe. 
Or failing these, my desolate heart would find 
Comfort in reason, or a shapen creed : 


‘Vain is our ease ; we thrive by loss, not gain ; 
Our thews were strung by strife, not victory ; 
Who would unvoice our symphony of pain, 
And like a wordless brute insensate die? ’ 


Or some would frame the sturdy doctrine thus : 


‘God gave man speech, then pain, beauty, and love, 
And pain is the soul’s breast-plate ; more than this, 
Man’s struggle is God’s victory, and yet 
The credit falls to man. In the infinite scheme, 
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Our relative withholds while it creates 
Absolute value, even as the sun 
Blinds us with light.’ 


Some balm, maybe, in creeds 
For a world’s heartache; but my Autumn stream 
Still flows beneath me singing its grand song 
That chides once more my half philosophies, 
And with the rich refrain of heretofore 
Bids me find peace in beauty, hope in love, 
And I will trust its message. Beauty and love, 
Our anthems preluded in early Spring, 
And stilled to dreaming in our Summer lay, 
We’ll chant them here, where contemplation dwells, 
And memory ; while from this yellowing grove 
The linnet pipes a treble, and the drone 
Hums a rich bass on the late ivy bloom. 


First then, a fable. Lo! The House of Life, 
(The stateliest building of Eternity), 
Fashioned beneath the sod by a brute need 
Or a brute pleasure, rises tier on tier 
With power and knowledge and self-knowledge ; last 
Lifts towards heaven twin pinnacles that catch 
Gleams of the eternal dawn—Beauty and Love. 


But fables mock us like a tongue-bound mime; 
Take then the meaning, rounded with a rhyme. 
Beauty and Love, count them seraphic flames, 
Centres of moral force, not babbled names ; 

Beauty and Love and Good, for Good is Love, 

And ties divine the Trinity approve. 

At least the past is ours ; Conduct has grown, 

And these words mark the growth, and these alone ; 

Makers of souls, and first-fruits of the soul ; 

Earth’s link with heaven, parts that embrace the whole. 
- Beauty and Good, who ponders them apart? 

‘Art for art’s sake ’"—but life is served by art. 

All sense is complex ; even Beauty’s pride 

From the full soul cannot itself divide. 

Perfume and form and hues of heaven compose 

All as but one, the indissoluble rose. 

No power works singly, tho’ it works unsought ; 

You measure beauty’s growth by growth of thought ; 

(Nay, pardon both an old song and its guess) 

Thought enters all great art, all loveliness ; 
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It lives, it throbs, it burns in poesy, 
And thought must noble or ignoble be ; 

Hence the prime truth by Plato understood— 
‘The highest beauty is the highest good.’ 













But as in nature, so in verse, in art, 

Tis beauty, beauty, beauty first ; the rest, 

Knowledge and good, the lovable, the true, 

Follow unbidden as sunbeams on the sun. 

And who divides beauty of nature and mind, 

Co-workers? Hear the Master-Artist—‘ But 

The art itself is nature.’ Leave it thus; 

Mother and daughter they, or body and soul, 

The Real, the Ideal, doubly fair, 

Something of each in each, like earth and heaven. 
Sing then the leading trinity of the Ideal, 

The Real our proem. Children of the Dawn, 

Co-operant with Nature, we evolved 

Aspects of things, shapely, likest to please 

The lingering eye. We called them beautiful, 

Goodly to view, goodly to dream upon, 

To hold in memory. These forms, again, 

By gradual craft we copied, we refined, 

Yea, we transfigured. Such the deathless Shapes, 

The storages, the potencies of Art, 

And suck are Painting, Music, Poesy. 

(First the brief overture, then the brief songs.) 




























The Shapes of ‘Painting. Still the pedigree 
Of all art and all beauty serves us here ; 

From sod to soul, from dull use to delight, 
From servile daubings of the cave to free 
Transfigurations of the Ideal—the bud 

That blossoms into Immortality. 










The Shapes of Music. Warp and woof of sound, 
Cunningly interwoven, fine as light, 
Prismatic to the ear ; radiance attuned, 
Whether it fledges speech with plumes of fire 
Or flames unsyllabled in finer thought 
Its ravishments of heaven. Memorable 
As the first smell of violets; poignant as dreams, 
Dreams of unbodied souls wakened from sleep 
By the near splendour of an endless dawn. 








The Shapes of Poesy. You have them here; 
Music and Painting, such is Poesy ; 














A STREAM IN AUTUMN 


Such rather, when between those sisters twain 
Thought like a stalwart brother lovingly 






Stands, claspt by either’s arm—earth’s three in one. 


Hence comes it that of Nature’s worshippers 
The humblest, yet I brooked it not to serve 
With syllables prose-tinctured and untuned, 
Better content—might I but find such grace— 
With the rich pallet-work of verse to paint 
Some glory of her solitudes, or hymn 

With measured harmonies her changing year. 
(But this first clumsy thesis cries me shame.) 


The Shapes of Poesy. ‘The poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes.’ So sang he, for all time 
The Arch-Shaper. Shapes of Nature or of Man, 
Wise with the wisdom of the beautiful, 

In their fine symmetry rememberable, 
Symbols alight with souls immortalised, 
New potencies of new aesthetic fire ; 

Till at the last one lambent syllable 

Burns with the gathered beams of myriad suns. 
Jealous withal, a most ethereal art 

Of melodies unheard, visions unseen, 

Shapes apprehended by the mental eye, 

The spiritual ear. And thus my stream 
Fashioned afresh by tone, by imagery, 
(Your pardon for the lack of craftsmanship,) 
Ever on view, a recollected Shape, 

May hang within the chambers of your heart 
For ever. 

Such the brief theme of Beauty and Love, 

So falters to its close. my tremulous lay ; 

But even as the unskilled numbers cease 

Within my soul, soundless and passionless 

As fleeting gleams in some dark forest pool, 

(Or pallid meteors quenched in blacker night,) 
Returns upon my sensuous ear the flow 

Of living music; for my Autumn stream— 

As once in Spring—calJs up the deeper sense 

Of One we dare to name our Universe, 

And worship, while we touch His garment’s hem. 
So here where the wild chervil still outspreads 

Its illion-beaded coronals, and rears 

The reddening frondage of its stem, I’1l sit, 

(And you, O World, are welcome,) once again 

At Nature’s feast. 
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"Tis now October, yet 
The banquet’s richly spread; the hedgerows flaunt 
Their gay convolvulus, and even the stiff 

And black bean-stubble (over which I strode 
Bound gladly hitherward) was woven about 
With trefoil and wild heartsease, and the mead 
That climbs to this high bank glistered profuse 
With saffron ; scarcely in the Alpine glades 

Saw I such beauty. And as setting suns 

Lie in the closing splendour of their west, 

So Autumn lies before me in this last 

And splendid landscape. Not the joyous Spring 
Nor purpled Summer such magnificence 
Rivalled with all their wealth ; no gale as yet 
Has risen to mar the dazzling broider-work 

And matchless artistry ; that maple hedge 

Beyond the river is on fire with gold ; 

There, too, the duskiest of the roadway elms 

Is topped with gold ; these hazels rustle gold ; 

The alders sparkle like a gold-green shower ; 

The willows wave their silver ; briars droop 

With bronze and carmine; on the humblest bush 
Or lowliest stalk, as on the gorgeous tree, 
There’s scarce a leaf unpainted; even the ground 
On which I lie, piping this latest tune, 

Is rich mosaic. 




























‘Matter for a song,’ 
This rich mosaic. But my task is done, 
To paint one winding of my stream, and voice 
Birdlike, unlistened, the revolving year. 
What were the years to me if I should miss 
Those clustered nuts, that nightshade’s rare blue-gold, 
The bulrush ’twixt the sallows and the wave, 
The mist that floats along the tinkling brook, 
This glinting jewel-work of gossamer, 
These farewell swallows, lackeys of the sun, 
These luscious smells of an o’erteeméd earth, 
That fruited bramble roofed with traveller’s joy, 
Or even this deep-veined bryony? But the list 
Of Beauty hath no sum; Nature like Art 
Is boundless; I but consecrate an hour 
In these brief lines of loving memory. 





















The sun has set, but still on the short sward. 
Leaning I watch the empyreal blazonry, 
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And frescoes of the West that slowly fade 
While the lone silver of the evening star 
Shines virginly ; soon to descend until 

Her gleaming gold burns like a phantom-fire 
Above the reed-beds of the distant swamp. 
And now there comes upon my ear a strain 
Tenderly beautiful, breathing deep peace ; 

A joy in resignation, such as love 

Reveals in self-effacement ; ’tis the chant 

Of the dying year, the redbreast’s Autumn tune, 
That falls as softly as the falling leaves, 
Lone as the woodland, gentle as a dream. 
No song so tender to our English heart, 

So loved, so treasured ; warblers of mid-May 
Carol the dewfall of brief nights that scarce 
Delay the morn; but he with stronger faith 
Pipes on the threshold of a Winter’s gloom 
Soft notes of Spring. 


The level star gleams gold ; 
"Tis now late evening, and the sabbath bells 
Send from a distant thorp a threefold chime, 
In cadence like the cuckoo’s triple note, 


As oft I heard that meliow peal in glades 

Of full-leaved May. In the vague twilight world 
The bulrush blurs, the sallows are a mist, 

The flaming maple is a film of night, 

The roadway elms loom hueless as the grave, 
These gold-green alders wave their dusky brown, 
The silvered willows of the brookside stir 

A sombre gray. From the dark hazel grove 

A lonely figure in the garb of death 

Glides to the river, shudders at the brink :— 
‘Not that, not that!’ she falters; ‘O my God 
Forgive me!’ Then with sudden balm of tears 
That moist her fevered eyes like cooling dew 

She murmurs—‘ Surely I will trust Thee yet; 
Tho’ sundered, he is still within Thy one 

Vast purpose. We are motes made visible 

By the unmeasured sunbeam of Thy smile— 
Thy universe of love; again forgive 

This blinded atom of Thyself that dared 

To hate Thee.’ Thus she prays, and with calm faith 
Takes her heroic way. Homeward I turn 
Bowed as in reverence, and pacing slow, 
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Tuning to song with one last monotone 
The glory and the grandeur of her hope :— 


‘O sunset sky and lonely gleaming star, 
Your beauty beacons from that vast of space, 
Where myriad heavens the doors of Hope unbar, 
And Love lies in eternity’s embrace.’ 


Morton Lvce. 
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